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Che Caylor-Neighbors Struggle over 
the Upper Rio Grande Region of 
Cekas in 1850 


KENNETH F. NEIGHBOURS 


as a Whig in 1849, a Texan of the Democratic persuasion, 

little known outside his state, lost his minor governmental 
position to a Whig appointee. In less than a year that Texan had so 
nettled Old Rough and Ready that he made Congress a rostrum 
from which to call the Texan a trespasser. When the Grim Reaper 
removed Old Rough and Ready, his successor threatened to call 
out the militia, the army, and the navy to halt the train of 
events set off by the Texan. 

That Texan was Robert Simpson Neighbors who had lost 
through the spoils system his former position as United States 
Special Indian Agent for all Texas, and had then been appointed 
by Texas to organize its counties in territories disputed with 
Whig officialdom. In 1836 at the age of twenty, Neighbors had 
come to Texas during the revolution against Mexico, and had 
remained for a career as an officer in the Army of the Republic 
of Texas, in which he attained the rank of major. His military 
career terminated with his capture by General Adrian Woll in 
1842 and his imprisonment in the dread fortress of San Carlos de 
Perote in Mexico for nearly two years. After his return to Texas, 


FTER Old Rough and Ready Zachary Taylor came to power 


1For the comprehensive and pioneer work on the Texas-New Mexico dispute of 
1850, which puts it in its national context, see William Campbell Binkley, The 
Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850 (Berkeley, 1925). The present article, 
which is confined largely to the role of Major Robert S. Neighbors, was suggested 
by Professor Holman Hamilton of the University of Kentucky. 
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Major Neighbors was appointed Indian agent for the Republic 
of Texas and remained so after annexation.? 

Neighbors had won the favor of high officials in Texas includ- 
ing Major General William Jenkins Worth, who, acting under 
orders from Washington to establish communications with the 
West Coast, ordered Major Neighbors to lay off a wagon road 
through what previously had been to Americans an inaccessible 
region from Central Texas to El Paso. 

The success of Major Neighbors in opening communications 
with the upper Rio Grande, and his knowledge of the country 
and its people, made him a logical commissioner for the state of 
Texas to send to establish its claim to the region. On January 3, 
1850, Governor Peter Hansborough Bell nominated Neighbors, 
an associate since their days in the Army of the Republic of 
Texas, as the commissioner to organize the western counties of 
Texas along the upper Rio Grande, and asked the advice and 
consent of the Texas Senate.* A joint resolution was passed by 
the legislature to pay the commissioner’s salary in advance.* But 
to travel hundreds of miles across a wilderness, much of it a deso- 
late waste inhabited by savages, to win the allegiance and co- 
operation of alien people long prejudiced against Texas, and to 
wrest the region from the United States, Neighbors was advanced 
the total salary of $550 without one cent for an expense account. 
The legislature failed to act on the governor’s request to provide 
the commissioner with a military escort. 

Thus Major Neighbors was thrown into the cauldron of the 
dispute over the Texas boundary which engaged national atten- 
tion for such a long period, led to threats of civil war and seces- 
sion, and was not finally settled until the so-called Compromise 


2For the career of Robert S. Neighbors, see Kenneth Franklin Neighbours, Robert 
S. Neighbors in Texas, 1836-1859: A Quarter Century of Frontier Problems (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Texas, 1955) . 

3Bell to Senate, January 3, 1850 (MS., Governors Letters, Archives, Texas State 
Library) ; for Robert S. Neighbors’ route to El Paso, see Kenneth F. Neighbours, 
“The Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors to El Paso in 1849,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LVIII, 36-59; see also Kenneth F. Neighbours (ed.), “The 
Report of the Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors to El Paso in 1849,” 
ibid., LX, 527-532. 

4H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; 1898), 
III, 773. 
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of 1850. The background of the problem went back to the earliest 
days of the Republic of ‘Texas. 

The treaty of Velasco with President Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna of Mexico alluded to the Rio Grande as the boundary of 
‘Texas, while the first session of the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas on December 19, 1836, claimed the same boundary. Pres- 
ident Mirabeau B. Lamar’s Texan Santa Fe Expedition of 1841 
was an attempt to lend substance to the claim. The United States 
after annexation tacitly accepted the Rio Grande as the Texas 
boundary by setting up a customhouse in Corpus Christi, and by 
ordering General Zachary ‘Taylor to occupy the intervening region 
to the Rio Grande. In fact, it might be considered that, in part, 
the Mexican War was fought to determine the Rio Grande as 
the boundary of ‘Texas. When Colonel Stephen W. Kearny entered 
New Mexico, he claimed he was occupying territory which right- 
fully belonged to Texas.* 

Other events, however, compromised the claim of Texas to the 
region. In the absence of the civil authority of Texas in the upper 
Rio Grande region, Secretary of War W. L. Marcy had ordered 
Colonel Kearny to set up a temporary civil government under 
the direction of the military, which had remained in power.® 
When Governor James Pinckney Henderson protested, Secretary 
of State James Buchanan assured the governor that United States 
occupation was a temporary measure which would terminate as 
soon as a treaty of peace could be made with Mexico. Buchanan 
correctly stated that President James K. Polk fully recognized 
the claim of Texas to the region.’ President Polk himself in his 
next message to Congress specifically declared that Texas had title 
to all the area east of the Rio Grande and limited the definition 
of New Mexico to the area west of that river.’ 

During the Mexican War, the Texas legislature took steps to 


5Baird to Miller, September 23, 1849 (MS., Santa Fe Papers, Part II, Archives, 
Texas State Library) . 

6Marcy to Kearny, June 3, 1846, Senate Executive Documents, gist Cong., 1st 
Sess. (Serial No. 557) , Document No. 18, p. 236. 

7Henderson to Buchanan, January 4, 1847; Buchanan to Henderson, February 12, 
1847 (MSS., Governors Letters, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

8Polk to Congress, December 5, 1848, House Executive Documents, 3oth Cong., 
end Sess. (Serial No. 537), 11-15; Northern Standard (Clarksville), January 10, 
1849. 
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secure the lower Rio Grande region by creating the counties of 
Nueces, Webb, Starr, and Cameron.® Ex-President Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, while a captain of Texas forces stationed in the region, 
initiated county organization, although he remarked that, “The 
people [of Nueces County] are far from being reconciled to the 
change, and probably very few will appear at the polls. Tranquility 
prevails; with the exception of occasional robbing by the Mex- 
icans.”’° The Texan proceedings thus far were confirmed by the 
terms of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo." 

The Texas legislature then took steps to secure the upper Rio 
Grande at its session early in 1848. Santa Fe County and the 
Eleventh Judicial District, coextensive with the remaining region 
in question, were created.* The same law made it the duty 
of the governor to call upon the President to order military 
officers at Santa Fe to co-operate with Texas officials, and to put 
down any resistance to the laws of Texas. Governor George T. 
Wood notified President Polk of the action of the legislature. 
Secretary of War Marcy ordered the commanding officer at Santa 
Fe not to interfere with any government established by Texas in 
the region, but to aid and sustain any officials sent by Texas.’* 

Major Neighbors was not the first agent to attempt organiza- 
tion of the region. On October 6, 1848, Governor Wood notified 
President Polk that the Honorable Spruce M. Baird of Nacog- 
doches had been appointed judge and James W. Webb, district 


®Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, III, 18, 24, 26, 27; John Sayles and Henry 
Sayles (eds.), Early Laws of Texas: General Laws from 1836 to 1879 (St. Louis, 
1888) , 113-115. 

10Lamar to W. W. S. Bliss, Laredo, Texas, July 10, 1847, in Charles Adams Gulick, 
Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 
1921-1928), IV, Part I, 172. 

11Binkley, Expansionist Movement, 157. 

12Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, 133. The boundary of Santa Fe County began at 
the mouth of the Rio Puerco (Pecos) , whence it ran up the Rio Grande to its head, 
thence north to the forty-second parallel, thence along the boundary as defined in 
the treaty between the United States and Spain to the point where the one hun- 
dredth degree of longitude west intersects Red River, up that river to its source, 
thence south to the Pecos, and thence to the beginning. See Binkley, Expansionist 
Movement, 178, for map. 

13Wood to Polk, March 23, 1848 (MS., Santa Fe Papers, Part II, Archives, Texas 
State Library) . 

14Marcy to commanding officer, October 12, 1848, House Executive Documents, 
gist Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 573), Document No. 17, pp. 261ff. 
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attorney, of the Eleventh Judicial District. Wood called upon 
Polk to require the military officers at Santa Fe to extend every 
lawful aid to Judge Baird, to whom was entrusted the duty of 
organizing the county. Wood expressed the surprise of the people 
of ‘Texas at the disposition of some public men of the Union to 
deprive Texas of a large portion of its territory by prescribing 
new and unheard-of boundaries for the state. He launched into 
a lengthy and able defense of the Texan claims. At the same time, 
Wood expressed the thanks of the people of Texas for Polk’s 
past efforts in behalf of Texas.*® 

In asserting the claims of Texas, Governor Wood reminded 
President Polk that the first Texas Congress in 1836 claimed the 
boundary began three leagues at sea, thence to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, thence to the source of that river, and thence to the 
forty-second degree of north latitude. That boundary had been 
upheld by every succeeding administration in Texas. The United 
States, Wood averred, had recognized the boundaries tacitly by 
the recognition of Texan independence in 1837. The provision 
in the articles of annexation that the United States might adjust 
the Texan boundaries with other powers made the United States 
the agent of Texas in dealing with Mexico, and it was to be ex- 
pected that the United States would uphold ‘Texas, not despoil 
it. The governor declared that the United States had further rec- 
ognized Texan claims when it provided that, should Texas be 
divided into five states by its consent, any state lying above the 
latitude of 36° go’ should be free. The fact that the United States 
erected a customs district between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
further exhibited the recognition of the boundaries. Further- 
more, the governor said, the American declaration of war upon 
Mexico hinged on Mexican invasion of land embraced in the area 
in question. Finally, the United States had ratified Texan laws 
not in conflict with its own Constitution and laws, which included 
those defining the limits of Texas.*® 

Before Judge Baird could reach Santa Fe, Lieutenant Colonel 
John M. Washington assumed duty as military governor on 


15Wood to Polk, October 6, 1848 (MS., Santa Fe Papers, Part II, Archives, Texas 
State Library) . 
16] bid. 
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October 11, 1848, and noted that the people of New Mexico had 
approved the Kearny Code in a recent convention.’ The new 
governor apparently anticipated the arrival of Texan officials, for 
on November 1, 1848, he wrote Secretary Marcy for instructions 
covering such a contingency. Marcy’s orders of October 12, 1848, 
sent by Midshipman Edward F. Beall, did not reach Santa Fe 
until December 25, 1848.18 

Some notion of the reception Neighbors might get in Santa Fe 
was presaged by Judge Baird’s treatment. Since no communica- 
tions extended across West Texas before Neighbors explored a 
route, Baird took a steamer at New Orleans, proceeded to Mis- 
souri by water and continued overland along the Santa Fe Trail. 
From Lexington, Missouri, on September 22, 1848, Baird wrote 
Texas Secretary of State Washington D. Miller that since he 
anticipated little difficulty in organizing Santa Fe County, Webb 
might as well wait until spring to come out.’® Baird arrived at 
Santa Fe, “Texas,” on November 10, 1848, after an arduous 
journey across the plains.*° 

Presenting his credentials to Colonel Washington on November 
22, Baird asserted the claim of Texas to the region, declared null 
and void any further acts contrary to the laws of Texas, and stated 
his understanding that the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ended the 
military government.” Colonel Washington reacted as a lion 
whose tail had been twisted 360 degrees. He roared that the mili- 
tary government had since been recognized by solemn acts of the 
national executive, and that it would be sustained at every peril.?* 

In a somewhat more mollified mood next day, Washington 
returned Judge Baird’s documents with the remark that their 
submission to the proper authorities at the proper time would 


17Washington to Marcy, November 8, 1848, Senate Executive Documents, 31st 
Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 549), Document No. 1, p. 104. 

18Crawford to commanding officer at Santa Fe, March 26, 1849, House Executive 
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no doubt evoke proper consideration. Colonel Washington ac- 
knowledged that the Santa Fe press about which Baird inquired 
was government owned and controlled.** The colonel apparently 
felt competent to handle Baird without notifying the War Depart- 
ment, content to await the delayed reply to his November inquiry. 

When Baird invited the Santa Fe Republican to publicize his 
mission, the editor screeched that tar and feathers were the proper 
treatment for Texan interlopers.** The truth of the matter was 
that the military junta consisting of the judges and other officials 
constituted a vested interest of the Whig faction which was 
threatened by the proposed assertion of Texan jurisdiction and 
was prepared to fight it tooth and nail. The key figure was the 
irascible and vindictive Judge Joab Houghton. The opposition 
elements were aided and abetted by free soilers in the older states. 

Startled by these scathing rebuffs, Neighbors’ predecessor re- 
paired forthwith to his quarters and settled down to watchful 
waiting, tedious negotiations with Colonel Washington, and prep- 
aration of lengthy and valuable reports to Secretary Miller. The 
mineral wealth, especially salines, was great, Baird wrote. He 
thought the population numbered 70,000, but narrowed the 
number in the region claimed by Texas to 20,000, or at most, 
25,000. Baird gave distances to points in Texas from Santa Fe, 
and declared that communications could be established through 
the Pecos Valley. The judge said that traders passing down that 
route had returned long ago with information of Colonel John 
C. Hays’s expedition to Chihuahua and other news. 

At times Judge Baird was on the point of taking the initiative, 
once having struck off proclamations announcing his assumption 
of authority. Each time, however, Colonel Washington dissuaded 
him. The best that Major Neighbors’ predecessor was able to 
wring from the military governor was the statement that he con- 
sidered the general government only the trustee for Texas in 
the region, that the government press would publish nothing 
nugatory to the Texas claim, and that no action would be taken 
by any movement prejudicial to the claims of ‘Texas. The assur- 
ance was also given that at the proper time the military governor 
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would act jointly with Baird in carrying out the transfer of author- 
ity, but Baird was enjoined to undertake no unilateral action.” 

Colonel Washington was stalling for time hoping that he would 
not have to recognize the claims of Texas to the region. The 
previous month he had written Adjutant General Roger Jones, 
“To avoid embarrassment in regard to recognizing the juris- 
diction of the authorities of Texas over a large portion of this 
territory, it is very desirable that Congress should act in the 
matter before the demand is made.’?* This stand was contrary 
to Secretary Marcy’s orders of October 12 and 13, 1848, which 
Colonel Washington had received. The colonel had already op- 
posed Judge Baird’s mission, and apparently had no intention 
of changing his mind. Perhaps he was expecting a change with 
Zachary ‘Iaylor’s coming to power. 

When the Whig George W. Crawford succeeded Marcy in the 
War Department, he found Colonel Washington’s request of No- 
vember 1, 1848, for instructions covering the contingency of the 
arrival of Texas officials. Crawford reproduced Marcy’s orders 
of October 12, 1848, sent them to Colonel Washington with the 
comment that they were still in force, and expressed some sur- 
prise that they had not reached Santa Fe. Apparently Baird’s 
arrival was unknown to the new secretary, who added: 


I have to remark, that it is not expected Texas will undertake to 
extend her civil government over the remote region designated; but 
should she do so, you will confine your action, under the clause above 
cited [Marcy’s order to sustain and aid Texas officials], to arranging 
your command in such manner as not to come in conflict with the 
authorities so constituted. On the claim of Texas to any or the whole of 
New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, it is not necessary to give an 
opinion, as Congress and that State alone have the power of adjust- 
ing it.?7 

When Governor Wood learned of the state of affairs in Santa 
Fe, he protested to Taylor and called upon him to offer the proper 
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facilities to the state authorities.** The President instead sent an 
emissary, Thomas Butler King, to encourage the formation of 
state governments in California and New Mexico and ordered the 
naval and military officers to co-operate.”® In the spring of 1849, 
James S. Calhoun, a Taylor appointee, ostensibly an Indian agent 
of the United States government, arrived in Santa Fe with secret 
orders to promote a state government in New Mexico.*? 

Judge Baird on July 4, 1849, notified Colonel Washington 
of his intention to leave Santa Fe, and received Washington’s 
pledge to allow nothing to transpire prejudicial to Texas during 
Baird’s absence. In spite of the pledge, after Baird departed and 
while Washington was absent on an Indian campaign, his second 
in command, Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin L. Beall, authorized 
a meeting in Santa Fe on August 22, 1849, at which resolutions 
were passed calling for a convention to form a territorial govern- 
ment and to send a delegate to Washington.*t Hugh N. Smith 
was elected as delegate, but Congress refused to receive him.*? 

Arriving in Lexington, Missouri, about August 10, 1849, Baird 
continued to send reports and résumés to Secretary Miller and 
later to Governor Bell. The judge was surprised and cut to the 
quick by seeing a biting diatribe against him published in the St. 
Louis Republican, which was quoted in the Texas Republican. 
In a letter to the editor, a Texan who had observed Baird’s activ- 
ities in Santa Fe charged that Baird had neglected the interests of 
Texas, had set up a flour mill, and since he could not be judge, 
had settled down to practice law before the territorial court of 
New Mexico. Baird avowed to Governor Bell that the author 
of the letter must have been a disgruntled and improvident man 
to whom Baird was unable to loan money on the return from 
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Santa Fe because he had depleted his funds by advancing loans 
to other needy Texans. While he had bought a mill, Baird averred 
that he preferred that occupation to the monte table, where his 
calumniator lost his money. Baird supposed that his reports 
sufficiently explained his efforts in behalf of Texas, and declared 
that he would make further explanation when he passed through 
Austin on his return from St. Louis to Santa Fe.** 

In the meantime, President Taylor was sending another emis- 
sary to Santa Fe to urge the formation of a state government. As 
Lieutenant Colonel George A. McCall was going to join his 
regiment, Secretary of War Crawford apprised him that Congress 
had failed to provide a government for New Mexico, but that 
the people thereof might supply the deficiency under the United 
States Constitution and the treaty with Mexico. 


Should the people of New Mexico wish to take any steps towards 
this object, so important and necessary to themselves, it will be your 
duty, and the duty of others with whom you are associated not to 
thwart but to advance their wishes. It is their right to appear before 
Congress and ask for admission into the Union.*+ 


In his annual message on December 4, 1849, Taylor admon- 
ished Congress to avoid sectionalism and exciting topics (such as 
slavery) for he announced that the people of New Mexico would 
soon present themselves for admission into the Union.** Taylor 
explained that formation of a state government would allow a 
judicial decision on the Texas boundary, whereas Congress would 
decide the issue if a territorial government were formed.’ 

The nerves of Congress were too frayed by internecine struggles 
to submit to lecturing from Old Rough and Ready, and the Senate 
peremptorily demanded to know why the military in New Mexico 
had interfered with the Texas judicial authorities and why they 
had not been recognized. The Senate desired all military reports 
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received since March 4, 1849, and the correspondence of the gov- 
ernor of Texas. Taylor denied any intelligence of military inter- 
ference with the judicial authorities of Texas, and sent reports 
which purported to “contain the information called for by the 
resolution.” His further remarks threw no light on the Senate’s 
resolution, but rather served to becloud the issue.*” 

Judge Baird arrived in Austin on February 20, 1850, after 
Major Neighbors had left for the upper Rio Grande. Baird gave 
additional details about the Santa Fe country, suggested the con- 
tinuance of Spanish law on mining, irrigation, ranching, and 
other matters, and tendered his resignation. The judge thought 
the people would ratify the amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of judges, and that Major Neighbors could do “all that can 
be done under the circumstances.’** 

It was evident from the treatment accorded Judge Baird in 
Santa Fe that Major Neighbors had not fallen into a bed of roses. 
The statute under which he was to act called for the organization 
of the counties of Presidio, El] Paso, Worth, and Santa Fe, all carved 
from the former huge county. Neighbors decided to organize 
El Paso County first. He left Austin for El Paso on January 8, 
1850, probably along his own route of the previous year. Neigh- 
bors passed through San Antonio while Colonel McCall waited 
there for recruits from Lavaca to join him. The Texan commis- 
sioner could not know of the message which McCall bore from 
Old Rough and Ready adverse to the Texan’s mission. Neighbors’ 
pack mules broke down on the way, forcing him to abandon 
copies of Texas laws which he brought with him. By the time 
he reached San Elizario, his animals were in need of provender, 
and Major William S. Henry,*® commanding the garrison at that 
place, kindly supplied eighty quarts of corn. For this Good 
Samaritan deed, so out of keeping with the designs of the na- 
tional administration, Major Henry would be pursued with vin- 
dictive malice by his superiors. While Neighbors was on his way 
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to El Paso, Congress was whipped to a state of white fury over 
the issue of the Texas boundary. 
Charles C. Mills wrote from Washington to Governor Bell that: 


The House of Representatives is not yet organized. It is a crisis in 
our affairs, and what it will result in, God only knows. There is but 
little disposition on the part of the southern members to bear with 
northern encroachment any longer, and there is evidently a determina- 
tion on the part of many of them, to engage in no legislation, until 
the question is settled; and if the present Congress does not settle it: 
I am of opinion that the South will never meet the North again in 
general Council. Texas having so recently come into the union, should 
not be foremost to dissolve it; but I trust she will not waver, when 
the crisis shall come.*° 


Senator Thomas J. Rusk wrote Governor Bell of the hostile 
acts of Taylor against the claims of Texas. Rusk also stated that 
Henry Clay had introduced a series of resolutions, which he was 
pleased to term a proposition for compromise, but which were 
against the South and especially repudiated the Texas boundary. 
Rusk took issue with Clay at once and was determined to oppose 
him, saying to Governor Bell: 


There is much excitement here, and God knows how it will all 
end. I hope for the best, and trust that while our State stands firm 
in the maintenance of her rights, violent expressions, which neither 
advance the cause, nor the character of the State, will be as much as 
possible avoided. Our interests will certainly be advanced by a pru- 
dent, and might be retarded by an opposite course.* 


There was talk that the Supreme Court was the proper branch 
of the government to decide the Texas boundary, and a case was 
instituted in the United States District Court in Galveston.* 
Rusk took exception to this view and stated that at the proper 
time he would show that neither Congress nor the Supreme Court 
had authority to adjust the Texas boundary without the consent 
of ‘Texas.** 

Before Major Neighbors could reach El Paso, the jurisdictional 
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issue had already been raised there. Richard Howard of San 
Antonio was busy staking claims in the extensive salt lake region 
east of El Paso under the laws of Texas, while Acting Prefect F. S. 
White of New Mexico was demanding that the laws thereof be 
enforced. Major Jefferson Van Horne, 3rd United States Infantry, 
commanding the post opposite El Paso, wrote his superior at Santa 
Fe for a solution of the quandary. Major Van Horne set forth 
that General Order No. 49 set the line between the eighth and 
ninth military departments at the thirty-second degree of latitude 
which was assumed to be south of El Paso and from that point to 
Ensenada Choctaw (Choctaw Creek) ,** a branch of the Colorado 
(Red River) . But the thirty-second degree, Van Horne stated, was 
fifteen miles north of El Paso. Further, the southern boundary of 
New Mexico under Mexican jurisdiction had never been farther 
south than fifteen miles above El Paso, hence Van Horne desired 
to know whether he should enforce the laws of New Mexico or 
Texas.** 

The new commanding officer at Santa Fe, Colonel John Munroe, 
unable to answer the question, forwarded the inquiry two months 
later to the adjutant general for decision.*® When no decision 
had come by December 28, three months after Van Horne’s in- 
quiry, Colonel Munroe instructed Van Horne to sustain the 
Kearny Code of New Mexico until Texas assumed civil jurisdic- 
tion, or Congress decided the issue, or some superior authority 
directed otherwise.*? Munroe apparently had still not seen Marcy’s 
orders of October 12, 1848, nor Crawford’s confirmation of those 
orders with what might be construed as a modification to the 
extent that United States forces were not to come into conflict 
with the ‘Texas authorities. One opposed to the Texas claims might 
construe this to make inoperative the clause to aid and sustain 
the Lone Star State. 

When Adjutant General Jones found Van Horne’s inquiry en- 
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closed in Munroe’s communication of November 21, 1849, he 
replied on February 15, 1850, that the secretary of war considered 
that General Order No. 58 had designated the boundary between 
departments sufficiently, that the War Department had no author- 
ity to decide the jurisdictional question, and Munroe was bluntly 
told to abide by previous instruction,*® which doubtless it was 
assumed he had seen. Subsequently, when Jones saw Munroe’s 
communication of December 28, to Van Horne, the colonel was 
forcefully reprimanded for unwarrantably extending the Kearny 
Code to the El Paso region. The power to decide questions of 
jurisdiction did not belong to the executive branch, Jones de- 
clared; the only laws applicable were those in force in New 
Mexico at the time of the American conquest, or those Texas 
might establish which did not conflict with United States laws. 
Jones’s communication was dated on March 8, 1850.*° In the 
meantime events had far outrun communications. 
Commissioner Neighbors reached San Elizario, El Paso County, 
about February 3, 1850. The commissioner published the gover- 
nor’s proclamation explaining the history of Texas claims to the 
region and called upon the citizens to assist him in organizing 
the county.*° These were the same people who had received 
Major Neighbors so hospitably the previous year when he had 
connected their region with the East by a practical road. E] Paso, 
Texas, has not yet appeared. Some of the settlements in the county 
were San Elizario, Senecu, Socorro, Ysleta, Ponce’s Ranch, Frank- 
lin, Magoffinsville, San Diego, and Dofia Ana. The residents pres- 
ently co-operated wholeheartedly with Neighbors in organizing 
the county of El Paso. On February 23, 1850, Commissioner 
Neighbors at Franklin took the earliest opportunity to notify 
Colonel Munroe of his arrival to extend the civil jurisdiction of 
Texas over a region of which Munroe was military governor. 
The commissioner said he found no opposition in that region 
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and had issued writs of election for El Paso County which “ex- 
tends for sixty miles below El Paso to twenty miles above San 
Diego and due east from each point to the Pecos River.” The 
Texas agent announced his intention of coming to Santa Fe next, 
after celebrating the election in El Paso County.°* 

Colonel Munroe seems to have found the Marcy and Crawford 
orders by this time for he wrote a general order to the officers 
under him not to interfere with the Texas commissioner, but to 
sustain the laws of Texas as extended.*! Major Van Horne felt 
that under Munroe’s order of December 28, 1849, he should 
permit the assumption of civil jurisdiction by Texas, and allowed 
Major Neighbors to proceed with the elections.*? Le Roy Vining, 
formerly of Clarksville, was elected sheriff of El Paso County.** 
Concerning the election of officials in El Paso County, Neighbors 
wrote a friend in San Antonio: 


I have no doubt you will be pleased to learn that I have been suc- 
cessful in organizing this county, (El Paso). The election went off in 
fine style, on the 4th day of March, and at several of the precincts, 
especially at this town [Dofia Ana, forty-eight miles above El] Paso on 
the Rio Grande, now in New Mexico], we had splendid balls in 
honor of the extension of civil law. This is a fine country, and has 
some five thousand inhabitants. The county gave seven hundred and 
sixty votes, all of which were for Austin [as the state capital for twenty 
years], except three for Huntsville, and one for San Antonio, and will 
poll over one thousand votes at the next election." 


Governor Bell commended the commissioner highly on his mis- 
sion to E] Paso, saying: 


Upon his arrival in the County of El Paso, he took the necessary 
measures for its immediate organization, and by his prudence, zeal, 
and activity, he succeeded to the fullest extent of our expectations. 
Within the space of a few weeks, he effected with a people heretofore 
unaccustomed to our Government and laws and strongly imbued with 
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prejudices against us as a race, a full recognition of the rights and of 
their relations to it, and inspired in them a desire to cultivate those 
relations in the performance of all the obligations of good citizens. 
The complete and perfect returns of the organization of that country 
[stc] made by him to the State Department, afford the best evidence 
of the ability with which the organization was conducted, and it is 
adverted to now for the purpose of shewing the capacity of the Com- 
missioner for the performance of the duties assigned him, and that 
the want of entire success in executing the act referred to above is in 
no wise to be ascribed to any deficiency on his part.** 


When Judge Baird heard of the success of Major Neighbors 
in El Paso County, upon the advice of District Attorney Webb, 
Baird withdrew his resignation. When Governor Bell inquired 
his intentions, the judge wrote that he was camped west of San 
Antonio with a caravan of traders and emigrants on his way to 
El] Paso and Santa Fe.** 

Major Neighbors wrote Governor Bell from Donia Ana that he 
had little hope of success in Santa Fe. He was hampered by lack 
of funds, but thought that if he had sufficient means to employ 
persons to “bring matters forward at the Towns where Elections 
would be held, our laws could be extended peaceably over that 
Territory.” The Texan emissary remarked that he had not been 
given one dime as a contingent fund, and that the enormous prices 
for subsistence in the region had already exhausted the full 
amount of his salary. Furthermore, Neighbors stated that he found 
himself poorly sustained in what he considered more important 
than money—proper pledges to the inhabitants in regard to their 
land titles. Richard Howard and others from San Antonio had 
already located on the lands of others. On his own initiative, 
Neighbors pledged the faith of the state that no more lands could 
be located until the claims of the actual settlers were investi- 
gated and hoped that he would be sustained in the pledge. A 
document with the state seal guaranteeing such a pledge, he 
thought, could carry all the territory.” 

The Texas agent stated to Governor Bell that Colonel Munroe’s 
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order forbidding opposition on the part of the military to Neigh- 
bors’ mission also meant that he was to have no co-operation. The 
agent thought the military orders for the area were kept secret 
so that the state would not know the circumstances under which 
it would have to act. Neighbors said it was apparent that he would 
need a military escort to accompany him from point to point. Bell 
had asked for a military escort for Neighbors, but the legislature 
had failed to provide one, as previously stated. The commissioner 
thought the organization of Worth County would depend upon 
the organization of Santa Fe County, as the Worth County area 
was under the same influences. He would be unable to organize 
Presidio County without an escort because the Indians in the 
region were hostile to the whites there. The few whites were 
employed by Benjamin Leaton, who Commissioner Neighbors 
said was suspected of having murdered David Torrey and his 
party, who had been sent to treat with the Apaches. United States 
troops in the region were insufficient for coping with the Indians. 
Most of the troops were infantry. The one company of dragoons 
under the command of Major Enoch Steen at Donia Ana was not 
enough, thought Neighbors. Of Major Steen, Neighbors said: 


The Maj is a gallant officer, and a perfect Gentleman; He is a 
perfect Texan in principle, and the strongest advocate of our claims 
I have found in this Territory. He declares openly, that he would 
resign his commission and take up arms to defend the Texas claim 


to this Territory, .. .°° 

Texan Congressman David S. Kaufman considered that Presi- 
dent Polk’s order for the military authorities to assist the Texas 
authorities sent to the upper Rio Grande had been repealed by 
President Taylor. Kaufman concluded that the Crawford corollary 
of the Marcy orders of October 12, 1848, amounted to neutrality 
on the issue and hence hostility to the Texas cause, especially in 
the light of the President’s desire for New Mexico to form a state 
government. The congressman remarked to Governor Bell that 
he believed a considerable majority in Congress favored the 
Texas boundary claim, but most of those favorable, except a few 
from the South, wanted to buy out the Texas claim.*° 
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Commissioner Neighbors notified Colonel Munroe of his in- 
tention to proceed to Santa Fe to organize the county and called 
upon Munroe for assistance. When the commissioner arrived in 
Santa Fe, however, Munroe had issued orders for the military 
forces to maintain neutrality and stated to Major Neighbors that 
he could not assist in any way the advancement of the cause of 
Texas. Of the .nterview, Neighbors reported: 


In my conversation with Col Munroe, I asked the plain question, 
“Are you willing to acknowledge the Jurisdiction of Texas, if I hold 
Elections, and qualify the officers elected?” 

His answer was, “I am not prepared to answer that question. I have 
no right under my orders to abolish the present Government. The 
Judges and other officers are Commissioned by the United States.” 

During the Conversation, in alluding to the probability of the ex- 
ecutive of the State extending Jurisdiction over this Territory by 
proclamation, and enforce the Laws by a military force, he says, “That 
would be the proper course for Texas to pursue, there would in that 
case be no opposition.”°° 


The main opposition came from Judge Joab Houghton, one 
of the judges of the superior court under the military govern- 
ment. Before Commissioner Neighbors arrived in Santa Fe, 
Houghton circulated a proclamation in Spanish calling upon the 
inhabitants neither tu “spect nor obey the acts of the Texas com- 
missioner. The disgruntled judge called upon the people to stay 
away from the polls in any election called by Commissioner Neigh- 
bors and admonished them to resist his efforts to organize Santa 
Fe County. Houghton asserted that if his suggestions were obeyed, 
the mission of the new commissioner would be as futile as that 
of Judge Baird the past year. Houghton held out the hope that 
the delegate sent to Congress would accomplish his mission.** 

Judge Houghton threatened to imprison anyone attempting to 
establish the authority of Texas over the region. He and his clique 
controlled the only press in the territory, the New Mexican,* 
and Commissioner Neighbors stated that nothing contrary to their 
wishes could be printed, hence the people, who had received the 
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commissioner courteously, were misinformed about Texas claims. 
In fact, Neighbors declared: 


The Civil Jurisdiction of the Territory is fully in the hands of these 
individuals, viz. Judge Houghton as chief Justice—a bitter, unprin- 
cipled, and vindictive Whig,** and two Mexican district Judges, 
Ortiso and [Beaubien].** They are all then bitterly opposed to Texas, 
or the extension of the Jurisdiction of ‘Texas. They have the reputa- 
tion amongst the intelligent portion of the American Community of 
being Corrupt in ever sense of the word, and the fear of investigation 
into their past Conduct is one reason they have for being opposed to 
a change. They control the whole Mexican population. 

They give an order to a prefect, a prefect to an Alcalde—an alcalde 
to an alguazil, and those that oppose these measures suffer the pen- 
alty. ... This is the party that opposes the claim of Texas, and fills 
even the Halls of Congress with their resolutions passed at public 
meetings, a party that completely and absolutely controls the whole 
Mexican population above the “[Loumund?] Del Nuestro” and are 
so void of principle, that they would induce the Pueblo Indians to 
commence Hostility or resort to any other measures whatever that 
would keep them in power. 


Major Neighbors decided against attempting to organize Santa 
Fe County at that time. Although he estimated that two-thirds of 
the American population of the area favored the Texas claim, 
this group was in the minority under the junta that existed, and 
Neighbors feared that the two groups would become embroiled 
if he held elections and installed officials. Organization would 
also be hampered by the lack of district judges. Neighbors be- 
lieved that the extent of Santa Fe County would require at least 
thirty magistrates to enforce the law. The commissioner felt, how- 
ever, that with state troops present to protect the inhabitants from 
the vindictiveness of Houghton’s junta, organization could be 
effected easily, and Neighbors wanted Governor Bell to lead the 
troops in person.*® 

63For the evidence substantiating Neighbors’ charges, see Arie W. Poldervaart, 
Black-Robed Justice: A History of the Administration of Justice in New Mexico 
(Santa Fe, 1948), 21-35; and Twitchell, The Military Occupation of New Mexico, 
160-175. 
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P. J. Pillans, a Texas resident of Santa Fe and Judge Baird's 
deputy, wrote Bell that those who had originally favored a state 
government had done so to escape the tyranny of the present gov- 
ernment which was accountable to no one, and which was corrupt 
and arbitrary in the extreme. When this original state party heard 
of Neighbors’ mission, it renewed hope for relief. 


But alas the Commissioner comes clothed with no power— He is 
sent to perform what no one man on earth can do against this array 
of official influence— nor is he even backed by a District Judge— The 
minor offices when elected must be powerless because not counte- 
nanced or supported by the great source of Justice and dignity— Maj 
N. can do nothing now outside of Santa Fe but there is a party here 
that if Texas will promptly act in this matter will aid in the great 
work—Santa Fe County as it now is could be organized and other 
counties around her would by the force of public opinion be carried— 
but Santa Fe a mere integral part of the immense territory dominated 
by Texas Santa Fe County can have no influence because the action 
must be simultaneous— We hope that Texas will be prompt and de- 
cisive and have in a few months say [3,000] men and power enough 
to compel respect to her laws—* 

While Commissioner Neighbors was in Santa Fe, Colonel 
McCall arrived with President Taylor’s instructions for the mil- 
itary officers to advance the interests of the “people” in organiz- 
ing a state government. Accordingly, an assembly of personnel of 
the military government posing as the “people” petitioned the 
commanding officer to issue a proclamation calling a convention 
to form a state government.** Neighbors called upon Colonel 
Munroe and confronted him with documents disclosing the hands 
of Old Rough and Ready and Judge Houghton behind the move- 
ment. One was a letter to the editor of the New Mexican which 
said that the latest mail brought an urgent request that a state 
government be formed in order to preserve the Union from de- 
struction over the slavery question. “ONE oF Your Party,” the 
editor’s correspondent, urged that the requested action be taken. 
Among the documents were Spanish translations of the Presi- 
dent’s orders to King and McCall to foment a state movement, 


the President’s message to Congress of February 21, 1850, Clay’s 
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proposals in Congress, an announcement of the failure of the ter- 
ritorial movement, and the circular calling the assembly men- 
tioned above whose list of signatures was headed by Judge 
Houghton’s. 

Neighbors entered a vigorous protest both to the commanding 
officer and to the people. He pointed out that this action violated 
the third section of the fourth article of the United States Con- 
stitution, the second section of the joint resolution for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the preamble of the Texas Constitution, and the 
joint resolution for the admission of Texas into the Union on 
December 29, 1845.°° 

Senator Sam Houston had information from a source which 
he considered reliable that the twenty-three persons advocating 
a state government for New Mexico were without exception 
government employees and government contractors who were 
speculators as well, and in one case a peculator. Their party was 
ene which had enriched itself at the expense of the teamsters and 
soldiers, it was said. Some of the clique were said to have accu- 
mulated a quarter of a million dollars. Far removed from con- 
trol, this clique had exercised a despotic control over the popu- 
lace, the correspondent related, and until recently had opposed 
a state government. It was only when the prospect arose of the 
region’s being organized by Texas that the clique made an aston- 
ishing and sudden reverse overnight and came out for statehood.7° 

When Colonel Munroe issued a call for a state convention, 
Secretary of State Daniel Webster, after Taylor’s death, admitted 
to Governor Bell that this and Munroe’s other actions were in 
obedience to orders from President Taylor.** Yet when the United 
States Senate had fallen upon Taylor and demanded that he state 
whether he had issued any orders to the military officers at Santa 
Fe to hold possession against the authority of Texas, or in any 
way embarrass or prevent the exercise of the jurisdiction of Texas 
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over that country, Taylor made the astonishing reply that “no 
such orders have been given,” and purported to send all the 
relevant orders. It must have galled Old Rough and Ready to 
have a mere Texas agent frustrate his deep laid plans of state. 
It was an interesting coincidence that both Taylor and Neighbors 
had been residents of West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, but there 
is no evidence that they knew each other there.”? Nevertheless, 
Old Rough and Ready was vexed enough to call Neighbors a tres- 
passer and to declare to the Senate that: 


I have now to state that information has been recently received, 
that a certain Robert S. Neighbours, styling himself commissioner of 
the State of Texas, has proceeded to Santa Fe, with a view of organiz- 
ing counties in that district under the authority of Texas While I 
have no power to decide the question of boundary, and no desire to 
interfere with it as a question of title, I have to observe that the 
possession of the territory into which it appears that Mr. Neighbours 
has thus gone was actually acquired by the United States from Mexico, 
and has since been held by the United States, and in my opinion ought 
so to remain until the question of boundary shall have been deter- 
mined by some competent authority. Meanwhile, I think there is no 
reason for seriously apprehending that Texas will practically interfere 
with the possession of the United States.7* 

For a Southerner, Taylor’s attitudes and actions were indeed 
peculiar. Professor Holmon Hamilton terms Taylor a ‘“‘dough- 
face” in reverse."* It would be hard to say how much Taylor’s 
stand was based upon constitutional theory, how much upon the 
desire to aggrandize Whig territory at the expense of Democratic, 
and how much was caused by Taylor’s spleen against Texas and 
Texans since the Mexican War and the last election. Taylor let 
few opportunities pass to cast aspersions upon Texas troops which 
had led him to victory, and to cast reflections upon Governor 
Henderson and the other commissioners whom ‘Taylor appointed 

72Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor: Soldier of the Republic (New York, 1941), 
155; Archives of St. Alban’s Lodge No. 28, Jackson, West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana; 
Taylor to Senate, June 17, 1850, Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. 
(Serial No. 561) , Document No. 56, p. 1. Taylor replied to the Senate, “I state that 
no such orders have been given.” 
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to draw up the terms of the armistice at Monterrey.** Henderson 
flayed Taylor alive for the last act, and Houston took up the cudgel 
in the Senate in defense of the honor of the troops of ‘Texas who 
had served with Taylor. On successive days in the Senate, Old Sam 
raked up the record of Old Rough and Ready and stripped it to 
shreds.”° 

Senator Houston declared that, “The people [of Texas] have 
been unwarrantably assailed, traduced, and defamed by the 
present Executive of the nation when a general in the field.” Yet 
when called upon, the Texans went to battle like chafed lions, 
cried Houston. 


At Monterrey, it was Texans who first took the plaza, the key of 
the victory. The Bishop’s palace and heights too were taken by 
Texans, and Gillespie’s monument stands there a record of their 
unshrinking gallantry. But even these deeds were not sufficient to 
rescue them from obloquy and defamation ... Yet one of them—the 
gallant and lamented Walker—was mainly instrumental in saving 
the army from disaster at Palo Alto. And McCullough—who, in the 
General’s report of the battle of Buena Vista, was only mentioned as 
having done very well ... reconnoitered the enemy’s camp, and 
possessed himself of the first information of the advance of Santa 
Anna, and thus in time enabled our troops to fall back from Agua 
Nueva to Buena Vista, where the gallant defense was made. 

Well, sir, does not all this look like a strong prejudice against 
the Texans? 


Houston showed that as a general in the Mexican War, ‘Taylor 
had recognized the jurisdiction of Texas to the Rio Grande which 
as the President he denied. This change of sentiment the Senator 
attributed to prejudice, and documenting his charges, ably con- 
victed Taylor of the “criminality of having instigated the late 
extraordinary movements at Santa Fe.” Senator Houston took 
umbrage that President Taylor should call Major Neighbors “a 
self-styled agent of Texas,” and should state that he had no serious 


75The commissioners were Brigadier General William J. Worth, Major General 
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apprehension that Texas would interfere with the arrangements 
at Santa Fe. Houston approved the report that three thousand 
Texas troops had been called out to suppress the rebellion at 
Santa Fe. Throughout his running speech of several days, Houston 
ably defended the claim of Texas to the region.” Taylor’s biog- 
rapher points out that Houston was answered by Allen A. Hall, 
editor of the Republic, who quoted the Taylor wartime letter and 
charged the Raven with “monstrous perversion” of its meaning."* 

In discussing the difficulty of assessing objectively the motives 
of the subject of a biography, Taylor’s biographer remarks: 


But at least the evidence demonstrates that President Taylor opposed 
the extension of slavery in the West. This, I believe, was his under- 
lying objective throughout the Santa Fe difficulties. Should this not 
be stated in the clearest way? After all, the Neighbors mission and 
indeed the entire Texas-New Mexico dispute constituted part of an 
involved sectional conflict. That Taylor did not like Texas and Texans 
is undisputed so far as I know. His dislike is important, and it should 
certainly be emphasized. But it would not be logical to attribute 
Taylor’s Santa Fe position wholly to that dislike. The Mississippi 
cotton planter (who, by the way, purchased a Louisiana sugar planta- 
tion and additional slaves in the late spring of 1850) was fast becom- 
ing the recognized leader of the anti-extension forces of the nation. 
Personal pique is by no means an all-sufficient explanation of the 
Taylor policies.”® 

The Northern Standard, its able Charles DeMorse in Washing- 
ton watching events at first hand, upon hearing of ‘Taylor’s stand 
said that, ‘““We have never yet had confidence in General Taylor, 
either as to honesty or capacity. ... Since his inauguration his 
policy toward this State has been mean and picayunish, but this 
last brick is the unkindest cut of all.’’*° The conclusion seems 
inescapable that Taylor had been guilty of guile in his New 
Mexico designs. 

After the New Mexico military junta initiated the movement 
for a state government, Major Neighbors decided to remain in 
Santa Fe only long enough to urge the claims of ‘Texas. Neighbors 
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intended by protest and every way possible to ‘delay action on 
the part of the masses in favor of a State Government.” While 
there he intended to gather information on forage and supplies 
for the Texas troops expected to be sent. He planned to return 
by way of El Paso and hoped to arrive in Austin by the time the 
governor was prepared to move with troops.*! Neighbors’ previous 
decision not to attempt to hold elections seems to have been sound. 

When Judge Baird later proclaimed the first Monday in August 
as election day, the appointed time passed without a solitary 
effort’s being made to proceed with the elections. The holding of 
the Texas elections was no doubt discouraged by the same force 
which prevented the holding of elections under the proposed state 
constitution for New Mexico. Colonel Munroe forbade the pro- 
posed state elections and disposed his troops to prevent them. 
Although he was silent on the Texas elections, Munroe announced 
his determination to maintain the military government of which 
he was the head. 

An observer in Santa Fe, ,ames S. Calhoun, United States 
Indian Agent, thought it ironical that the same force which en- 
couraged the movement for a state government in New Mexico 
prevented its initiation. Calhoun thought the people of New 
Mexico were much opposed to the clique under the military gov- 
ernment whose operations were “arbitrary, partial, and unjust.”® 
Ralph Emerson Twitchell declared that Munroe ignored the direct 
orders of the secretary of war and continued the military gov- 
ernment until the later establishment of a territorial govern- 
ment by Congress.** 

The ominous connotations of the return of Major Neighbors 
to Austin led the Northern Standard to aver that the ‘Federal 
administration entertains towards Texas a most unchristian 
hatred, and is willing to trample upon every consideration, not 
only of right, but of common decency to do her wrong. Our Whig 
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principles and attachments would incline us to think otherwise, 
were the thing possible—but it is not possible.” Whig principles 
or no, the paper could not resist taking a whack at Old Zack: 


And whatever may be the result, the people of Texas are bound to 
remember Zachary Taylor. When told of the massacre of their fellow 
citizens, he sneeringly impugns their veracity, and imputes their com- 
plaints to mercenary motives. Without the sanction of law he en- 
deavors to abridge their constitutional limits; and, by every act which 
can define a tyrant, he manifests the unfathomable hate with which 
their adverse vote in 1848 has inspired him. That citizen of Texas 
who can fail to reciprocate the President’s affectionate interest may 
be a good Taylor-Whig but a poor apology for a Texan.** 


According to the Northern Standard, the arrival of Major 
Neighbors in Austin on June 3, 1850, and the dissemination of 
his report to the newspapers by Governor Bell occasioned great 
excitement and mass meetings over the state. Chief Justice John 
Hemphill presided over the public meeting in Austin where reso- 
lutions were adopted which requested the governor to demand 
that the United States renounce all civil jurisdiction over the 
western region of Texas, and called upon the governor to put 
down the insurrection in Santa Fe by force.*® At LaGrange Judge 
Andrew Rabb* presided over a meeting at the courthouse on 
June 29, 1850, where a resolution was adopted which stated that 
whereas the report of R. S. Neighbors had furnished undoubted 
evidence of efforts in the county of Santa Fe to organize a state 
government to deprive Texas of a portion of its territory, time 
for words had passed, and the governor was urged to put down the 
insurrection by force. The sixth resolution took an even graver 
turn. It resolved: 


That we regard a dissolution of the union as the greatest calamity 
which could befall not only the people of the U. S. but all mankind 
but if a conflict must come between the different sections of the Union 
on account of the violation of Constitutional rights, Texas will be 
found with the south—and that she will not yield one inch of her 
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territory unless she does so, upon conditions which are honorable to 
herself and to those whose interest it is her duty to maintain.** 


Another mammoth meeting in July at San Jacinto expressed 
similar resolutions.*® 

A great many leaders throughout Texas and the South wrote 
Governor Bell volunteering to raise troops to put down the insur- 
rection at Santa Fe, and to resist the usurpation of the United 
States.** Governor Bell called a special session of the legislature, 
and even before its assembly, issued commissions to leaders to 
raise troops for Santa Fe. J. M. Smith of Shelby County expressed 
his appreciation for a commission thusly: 


The instructions therein contained will be particularly and strictly 
complied with. I only regret that I am not permited to enrol the intire 
company in my own County. All the “bhoys are up in arms to go— 
all are ready to ‘Mount barbed Mules’ to fright the Souls of traitor- 
ous greasers” in Santa-Fe, I dont know how I am to keep out about 
half the number necessary to compose the company.°° 


When the legislature assembled on August 12, 1850, Governor 
Bell sent that body a message the next day, which one member 
of the legislature admired for its dignified, determined, and 
patriotic tone.*t The governor stated that the report of Robert S. 
Neighbors was the reason for calling the session during the great 
heat of summer. 

Bell reviewed the terms of the act under which Neighbors was 
sent to organize the western counties, commended his commis- 
sioner highly for his success in El Paso County, and attributed 
the failure in Santa Fe to the opposition of the military and the 
President of the United States. Bell reviewed his futile efforts to 
communicate with Taylor and declared that the time for forbear- 
ance and moderation had passed. The rights of Texas must be 
maintained, Bell declared, ‘‘at all hazards and to the last ex- 
tremity.” He therefore asked for two regiments of mounted 
troops to put down the insurrection in Santa Fe, declaring that 
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if this course brought the state in conflict with those who un- 
lawfully exercised authority in Santa Fe, none would regret it 
more than the governor. He felt assured that, “Texas would stand 
exonerated before the world, even should that conflict shake to its 
very center the most glorious confederacy upon which the sun 
has ever shone.” 

The governor said Texas would not be averse to selling a por- 
tion of its territory, provided that a clear title to it were first 
recognized. The present bill before Congress, Bell averred, was 
not acceptable but degrading to a sovereign state. He felt that: 


Those who now deny our claim, would continue to do so, were it 
placed before them in characters written with a sunbeam. It stands 
in the way of the attainment of their darling object in respect to 
slavery, and to deny it affords the only pretext which can be found 
for avoiding the stipulations of the compact under which Texas 
became a member of the Confederacy. Public faith is to be sacrificed 
at the shrine of an unhallowed fanaticism, and in the councils of the 
country, the constitution itself should be made to yield to a morbid 
philanthropy originating and existing only in the heated imagina- 
tions of partizan zealots.°? 


The reading of the governor’s message to the legislature was 
interrupted frequently by enthusiastic bursts of applause, and a 
joint select committee was raised to which was referred that part 
of the message dealing with Santa Fe. One of the first things 
done by the committee on the evening of August 15, 1850, was the 
adoption of the following unanimous resolution: “Resolved, That 
Texas will maintain the integrity of her Territory at all hazards 
and to the last extremity.” That night nothing could be heard 
in Austin but the deafening roar of cannon which shook the 
violet crowned hills of the Colorado to their foundations, accord- 
ing to one member of the legislature. 

A member of the legislature, probably A. J. Titus of Red 
River County, remarked that: 


Maj. Neighbors is here, and his views and opinions will have con- 
siderable weight and influence upon the action of the Legislature. 
Those who know him best, have the utmost confidence in his sound 
judgment and experience, and as there is nothing with him para- 
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mount to Texas and her interests, as his untiring energy in the per- 
formance (so far as he could) of the very difficult and hazardous 
mission from which he has recently returned, has so fully proven, 
whatever opinion he may advocate is certainly entitled to, and will no 
doubt receive, mature consideration. 

I have understood from him that it is impossible to organize that 
country without the presence of an armed force, whether the officers 
of the General Government offer any interference or not. My own 
opinion is, that 3000 troops will be raised by the authority of the 
Legislature, for the purpose of effecting an organization in that 
rebellious district, and that the command will be given to Gov. Bell. 
I have formed this opinion from conversing with the different mem- 
bers, and particularly from the developments in the joint select 
committee. 

Tell the b-hoys who feel like visiting Santa Fe, that a couple of 
chances will be given them. The committee has appointed a sub- 
committee of 5 to frame a bill to authorize the immediate enrollment 
of volunteers.®* 


Commissioner Neighbors’ expenses on his mission to organize 
the western counties far exceeded his salary. On August 18, 1850, 
Governor Bell addressed the legislature the following message: 


I transmit herewith a communication from Robert S. Neighbors, 
Esq., the Commissioner appointed under the act to provide for the 
civil organization of the North Western Counties, asking reimburse- 
ment for actual losses incurred while discharging his public duties 
and any additional compensation which the liberality of the Govern- 
ment may accord to him. I take great pleasure in recommending this 
claim as one possessing peculiar merit. The faithful and energetic 
manner in which the commissioner performed his duties is known 
to you. They were executed with great fatigue and inconvenience 
and at imminent personal hazard.** 


The legislature, on August 28, 1850, approved an act to re- 
imburse the commissioner in the amount of $1,256.51. 

Congressman Volney E. Howard wrote from Washington to 
Governor Bell that the President sustained the proclamation of 
Munroe for a state convention, and that there would be twenty- 
two hundred United States troops in Santa Fe. Howard thought 
Texas should send at least three thousand men, and told the 


governor: 
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The South will stand up to her. I have denounced the President’s 
Message in relation to Texas & your demand for another Bill to settle 
our Boundary & give us ten millions has been introduced. I think it 
will pass Shall vote against it although it is far preferable to the 
Compromise.®® 


The extreme to which vindictiveness was carried against anyone 
favoring the Texas cause was shown in the shabby treatment of 
an army officer who had dared to show Major Neighbors a com- 
mon courtesy. While Neighbors was at San Elizario, Major Wil- 
liam S. Henry, as stated above, furnished the Texan commissioner 
eighty quarts of corn for his animals. For this hospitable act, 
Henry was court-martialed, fined ten dollars to pay for the corn, 
reprimanded, suspended from rank and command for six calendar 
months, and deprived of his pay. Upon the recommendation of 
several members of the court, Major Henry’s suspension and loss 
of pay were remitted. The Texas State Gazette asked: 


Can the history of the world furnish a similar example of mean- 
ness in those composing the military arm of a nation’s defence If so, 
we have yet to hear of it. Doubtless the prime motive to this pro- 
ceeding against Maj Henry, is to be found in the fact that he had 
expressed his honest convictions in favor of the rights of our State 
over the Santa Fe territory. This, and only this, was the true cause 
why he was pursued in the shameless manner developed by this trial, 
which will fix upon all concerned the brand of perpetual ignominy. 
To propitiate an open and powerful enemy of our S. te, in the person 
of the president, the rules and usages of common hospitality were 
denied to our commissioner and their exercise punished with the 
utmost severity. After this, we hope we shall never more hear of the 
magnanimity and generosity of the federal government; and we trust 
the suggestion of some of our citizens will be carried out and that the 
eighty quarts of corn will be promptly forwarded to headquarters 
at Washington, so that we may not be left indebted for so great a favor 
to the “paternal government.”®° 


When Major Henry passed through Austin on September 15, 
1850, citizens of that place tendered him a public dinner “not only 
because of your kindness and courtesy to Major R. S. Neighbors, 
while on his road to Santa Fe, as the agent of the State of Texas, 
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but on account of our high appreciation of you as an officer and 
a gentleman.”*”’ Henry replied that he was proud his conduct 
towards Major Neighbors was so fully appreciated by his friends 
in Austin, but sincerely regretted that his departure under orders 
for New York on the morrow would prevent his acceptance of 
this distinguished compliment.** 

The state of Texas showed its appreciation of Major Henry’s 
kindness to Major Neighbors, when on December 2, 1850, the 
legislature by joint resolution voted to reimburse the officer for 
the amount of the fine.*® Nor did Texas forget Major Henry, for 
after his untimely death in New York, the legislature, of which 
Major Neighbors was a member, on February 16, 1852, voted a 
league of land to the widow and children.’ 

When Millard Fillmore, who succeeded to the presidency after 
the death of President Taylor,’ heard of the movement in Texas 
to send troops to Santa Fe, Fillmore threatened to call out the 
militia, the army, and the navy to uphold the military govern- 
ment, and sent reinforcements to the region.1’? The issue was 
finally settled, not by force, but by the Compromise Measures of 
1850. Senators Houston and Rusk on the floor of the Senate made 
masterly defenses of the Texas claim, and David S. Kaufman and 
Volney E. Howard did yeoman service for Texas in the House. 
Houston took occasion to praise highly his young friend, Major 
Neighbors. Speaking on June 13, 1850, after the major’s success 
in El Paso, but probably before hearing of the turn of events in 
Santa Fe, Houston said: 


She [Texas] sent her commissioner, a single individual, unguarded— 
not a corporal’s guard with him—and the people of New Mexico have 
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acquiesced in the authority of Texas, conveyed by that single indi- 
vidual.1°? 


On Wednesday, July 3, 1850, Senator Houston discussed the 
character of friend Neighbors more extensively. 


The commissioner sent by Texas to Santa Fé was a gentleman of 
manly and sterling qualities. How did he demean himself? In a 
manner becoming the character which he bore, and the interesting 
mission which he had to execute. He was respected by all, and his 
mission promised to be successful; and no doubt it would have been 
so, had not the military power been employed to resist him. That 
power, united with a clique (to whose character I shall directly advert, 
in order to show who they are, and what they are; how they got there, 
and what they are doing there, and what they intend to do, and their 
object in the formation of a State Government) , to defeat the object 
of the commissioner. 

Yes, sir; this commissioner deported himself as an officer of his Gov- 
ernment, as a soldier who had passed through Indian trails, endured 
hardships, borne fatigues, and undergone privations within the ter- 
ritory to which he was then commissioned. He was only zealous to 
maintain the honor, and uphold the rights of his own State; he was 
worthy of his position, and most worthily did he conduct himself.1%* 


In the final compromise in Congress, Texas was to be paid ten 
million dollars for its territory outside of a line beginning at the 
100th meridian, running west along latitude 36° 30’, the Missouri 
Compromise line, to the 103rd meridian, thence south to the 32nd 
parallel, thence west to the Rio Grande. The western line was not 
surveyed accurately, hence the Texas boundary is one-half mile 
west of the 103rd meridian.’ 

The most reasoned appraisal of the settlement was given by 
Binkley, who said: 


The boundary thus agreed upon was far enough west to conciliate 
the Texans; far enough east to satisfy the advocates of the New Mex- 
ican rights; while the sum offered to Texas was almost the exact 
amount needed to cancel her public debt. Each of the three interested 
parties had gained its fundamental aims, and therefore the settlement 
made would seem to present the nearest possible approach to the 
establishment of justice for all.1°* 


103Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, V, 163. 
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105See J. Evetts Haley, The XIT Ranch of Texas (Norman, 1953) , 58-68. 

106Binkley, “The Question of Texan Jurisdiction in New Mexico under the United 
States,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIV, 38. 
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Neighbors must be given some credit for Texas’ holding as much 
territory as it did. His expedition to lay out a road to El Paso in 
1849 opened communications with that region, and made it pos- 
sible for him to organize a county there the next year. He was 
responsible to some extent also for Texas’ being able to make good 
its claim to the rest of the region, and for the state’s being able 
to sell it for enough money to pay the public debt of the Republic 
of Texas. Yet, unfortunately, not a county in that vast region 


bears his name. 
A prominent Texan contemporary, Colonel John S. Ford, ap- 
praised the contribution of Major Neighbors thusly: 


Previous to the expedition of Lieut. Whiting [who explored an 
alternate route], and Maj. Neighbors, the country between San An- 
tonio and El Paso was esteemed almost a desert. The public was now 
placed in possession of proofs to the reverse. At the next meeting of 
the Texas Legislature Major Neighbors was sent to El Paso, as the 
Agent of the State. He organized the country of El Paso and _ pro- 
ceeded to Santa Fe. President Taylor claimed that, the territory be- 
longed to the United States, and issued a proclamation and designated 
“one Robert S. Neighbors” as a tresspasser, etc. 

The contest between the General Government and the State of Tex- 
as concerning the ownership of this territory became a political ques- 
tion, and engendered bad blood. Mr. Clay introduced a bill known 
as “The Compromise Measure,” which became a law and probably 
prevented serious trouble to the people of the United States. The 
sale of a part of New Mexico to the United States for ten millions of 
dollars furnished ‘Texas the means to settle her revolutionary debt, 
and she did so. It is no strain upon truth to assume that, the expedi- 
tion of Maj. Neighbors was a factor in these important events. It 
certainly precipitated action in the manner.? 


Colonel Ford stressed the expedition of Major Neighbors of 
1849. When the major’s mission of 1850 is also thrown in the 
scales, his influence on the Great Compromise of that year is seen 
to have been even more decisive. With the slender resources at 
his command, the Texan commissioner had given the President 
of the United States a titanic struggle indeed for the control of 
the upper Rio Grande. 


107John S. Ford, Memoirs of John Salmon Ford (transcript, 7 vols.; Archives, 
University of Texas Library) , III, 524. 
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George P. Hachenberg 
An American Leonardo da Vinci 


J. M. COLEMAN 


tive, oblivious to the world about them. There are others, 

rare it would seem, who are driven by innate curiosity so 
that every sound, every sight, every odor or touch or taste tan- 
talizes them into vicarious cerebration. These love learning and 
knowledge above all else and seem to draw a deep joy from liv- 
ing. It would appear that Dr. George P. Hachenberg was of this 
last type. 

George P. Hachenberg was born in Freeberg, Pennsylvania, a 
village with a population of 506 in the 1950 census, located near 
the Susquehanna River in central Pennsylvania. One biographer 
gives the year of his birth as 1824; his registration at New York 
University reports 1829,? but both agree on July 20 as the day. 
His youth was spent in part in his father’s store.* At present no 
information is available regarding his parents, but it may be as- 
sumed that he possessed some musical heritage for music was to 
be a dominant interest in his life. 

It is reported that he qualified himself as a dentist at the age 
of twenty and that by this means defrayed his expenses to Marshall 
College.* This, however, is unverified. It is also said that he then 
took up daguerreotyping and used the proceeds of this to pay for 
his medical training.’ It was in these early years that he began 
his work on sound transmission and electricity, stimulated by an 
accident. In 1847 he was living in Madisonburg, Pennsylvania, 
which no longer appears on the map. Th- village was supplied 


TT are intellects which doggedly pursue a single objec- 


1American Bee Journal (1888), 650. 

2Secretary of the Dean, New York University Post-Graduate Medical School, to 
J. M. Coleman, August 24, 1955. 

3American Bee Journal (1888) , 650. 
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with water coming through pipes from the mountains. When a 
break occurred so that the supply pipe was empty, Hachenberg 
was led to apply his ear to the outlet and heard strange noises 
which he was able to identify as the conversation of the workmen 
repairing the pipe over a mile away.° 

At New York University he attended the medical course which 
at that time consisted of a series of lectures. He also attended 
Professor Aylet’s New York Medical Institute. As a thesis for 
graduation from New York University in 1851, Hachenberg 
chose the subject, “Music as a Therapeutic Agent.”* Unfortu- 
nately the thesis is not available, but the subject of the study was 
almost one hundred years ahead of its time. 

The newly styled doctor moved to Springfield, Ohio, to prac- 
tice. Here one finds a clear description of Hachenberg by Dr. 
Isaac Kay, who addressed the Clark County Medical Society in 
1g00 on the subject, “The Early Doctors Who Practiced in 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1853.” Dr. Kay said: 

When I first came to Springfield, Dr. Bruce was in partnership 
with Dr. George P. Hachenberg, a Pennsylvania German of unusual 
intelligence but somewhat eccentric in his mode of thought and 
habit. He was a passable German and English scholar, omnivorous 
reader, clear student, and indefatigable writer, mostly for medical 
journals.—He was a good anatomist. His certain knowledge of the 
tissues under the knife gave a steady hand and full assurance of 
safety.® 

Hachenberg’s medical writings during his Ohio period rev. * 
his concern for basic principles; among these were, “On the Re- 
lation of Atmospheric Air to the Human Body” and “On the 
Acidity and Alkalinity of Some Human Fluids in Health and 
Disease.”’ His interest in matters electrical was shown in his paper, 
‘To Improve the Atlantic Telegraph Cable.’”® 

In 1859 he moved to Coxsackie, New York, where reports ap- 
peared of his “Club Foot Operation.’ He also contributed an 


6Electrical Review, October 18, 1883, p. 7. 

7George P. Hachenberg, A Chronological List of the Main Features of the Inven- 
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article on the philosophy of rain and was credited with the in- 
vention of the silver core electrical conductor. His six papers on 
post-mortem examination and twenty-four on popular errors of 
medicine were published in the local newspaper, but these files 
have not been found."? 

With the beginning of the Civil War, Hachenberg visited the 
hospitals of the Army of the Potomac and those at Washington, 
Georgetown, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. On May 13, 1862, he 
was assigned to the battlefield at Pittsburg Landing. He continued 
in this capacity at Princeton, West Virginia. On July 4, 1862, he 
was commissioned assistant surgeon in the United States Army 
and served as a field surgeon in the second battle of Bull Run, at 
South Mountain, and at Antietam. He then organized and was in 
charge of the post hospital at Clarksburg, West Virginia.” 

It was apparently at this station that Hachenberg was a par- 
ticipant in a dramatic scene. He was called to see a young man 
who had been shot through both legs some nine months earlier. 
Captured by the Confederate forces, the young soldier was found 
to be beyond the help of the Confederate medical staff, which, 
thereupon, permitted his mates to carry him home on a stretcher, 
a trip of over one hundred miles. At Wheeling, West Virginia, 
he was again examined by army surgeons and again it was decided 
that nothing could be done. He was sent home to die. Dr. Hachen- 
berg clambered over the mountains for twenty miles to see the 
young man and found him extremely ill, his thigh greatly swollen 
with infection. The patient’s condition totally precluded amputa- 
tion, but the doctor found an area of fluctuation and incised to 
find a huge abscess cavity. In the exploration of the abscess 
cavity, Hachenberg found the bullet imbedded in the bone. He 
broke his only two bullet forceps in trying to remove it and as 
the patient seemed to fail under chloroform anaesthesia, Hachen- 
berg lifted the leg and brought it down forcefully across his knee 
fracturing the bone cleanly at the site of the bullet. He was then 
able to remove it and put the lad at rest with sand bags for support. 
Recovery occurred and the man had a functional leg.” 


11Hachenberg, A Chronological List of the Main Features of the Inventions. 
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Hachenberg’s health at this time was bad, but his resignation 
in 1863 was superseded by new orders and he was assigned to 
United States Army Hospital No. 1 at Nashville, Tennessee. Here 
he was responsible for doing post-mortems, for preparing patho- 
logical material for the National Medical Museum, and for serv- 
ing on the board for the examination of men recommended for 
discharge. Among his responsibilities was the organization of the 
Rebel Officers Ward. He was able to secure funds and books for 
the prisoners and to organize ‘a university program for them. He 
continued in various capacities in this area." 

The pressures of war were not sufficient to divert Hachenberg 
from his other interests. He wrote a number of war papers to 
newspapers, and in 1864 his work on sound transmission first 
attracted wide attention. A reference was made to it in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Magazine,* and the London Times commented 
as follows: 

Have you heard, too, of the new American invention, musical 
telegraphy? By means of it dulcet strains are to be laid on, like water 
or gas, at so much per annum for each house.—If this seems a little 
mad, I can only assure you that it is a scheme gravely propounded 
by Mr. Hachenberg, an American gentleman who states his plans to 
be matured, and that he is ready to supply music at a given rate per 
annum to all the world.—It sounds like a leaf out of the Arabian 
Nights; but I am assured on scientific authority that the scheme is 
practicable.*¢ 

It was this article which was to be the basis for Hachenberg’s 
claim of priority over Alexander Graham Bell in the development 
of the telephone. 

It was in Nashville that the doctor was to write in advocacy of 
a subterranean railway through Broadway in New York." Actually 
the work of construction of the subway was stealthily begun about 
1890. Hachenberg’s army service terminated in August of 1865 
at Nashville, whereupon he returned to New York City to prac- 
tice surgery. 

For a brief span his production was considerable. He was 


14Hachenberg, A Chronological List of the Main Features of the Inventions. 
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credited by the editor of the Medical Record with the forty- 
seventh hysterectomy in the United States and his report was 
praised for his frankness in setting forth his mistakes in manage- 
ment of the case.’* He then reported several new surgical tech- 
niques*® and claimed priority for the development of a new 
method of amputation at the hip joint.”° Then his health broke 
and he sought and obtained appointment as an assistant surgeon 
in the army and was assigned to the Dakota ‘Territory. From 1868 
until several years later he pressed his search for health from what 
was believed to be tuberculosis. 

In 1868, at Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, Hachenberg was 
assigned to prepare a physical history of the military reserva- 
tion. The Surgeon General also directed him to make a series of 
observations on an eclipse of the sun at this time. He was then 
placed in medical charge of the three thousand Indians on the 
reservation by Brigadier General William S. Harney.** It seems 
possible that here and from General Harney he may have first 
heard of Austin, Texas, for it will be recalled that it was William 
S. Harney who was placed in charge of the military post at Austin 
in 1852 and sought to make it headquarters of the Eighth Military 
District. Hachenberg was also assigned responsibility for collecting 
Indian skulls for the National Museum,” which led to his capture 
by Indians and the threat of death, but he was able to talk con- 
vincingly enough to escape from the situation and acquire honors 
as a great medicine man. It was a pleasure for the writer to find 
two of these skulls at present on exhibition at the Armed Forces 
Pathological Museum in Washington. 

Hachenberg continued his work on musical telegraphy and 
wrote more extensively about it. As he moved back East from his 
tour of duty, he lectured at the Crosby Opera House in Chicago 
on this subject.?* Hachenberg associated the waves of sound with 
the current of electricity and believed it might be carried in the 
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same way as a nerve force. He developed an instrument for receiv- 
ing with chambers and membranes somewhat like the ear, and 
he followed the shape of the old fashioned stethoscope in the trans- 
mitter. He lectured at Franklin Institute in Philadelphia where 
he demonstrated his invention.** When Alexander Graham Bell 
patented his telephone in 1876, Hachenberg’s claim of priority 
was a subject of investigation until the 1890's. Bell’s claim was 
based upon the transmission of speech by electricity while Hachen- 
berg’s claim was based upon transmission of sound by electricity, 
a narrow distinction. He credited Bell, Elisha Gray, and Thomas 
Edison with bringing about the first practical results of the tele- 
phone but sought the honor for the original idea. He was able 
to point to printed articles as early as 1862, but his name appar- 
ently has been missed in the history of telephony.”® 

Returning to Coxsackie and Hudson, New York, Hachenberg 
had other inventions to report. He patented a vegetable cutter, 
an improved letter envelope and a new hygrometer as evidence of 
his continuing interest in meteorology.”° Two papers appeared pre- 
senting a plan for “Gas Made at the Coal Mines and Conveyed to 
Cities by Pipes.’” He sought to incorporate the Musical Telegraphy 
Company, but the fate of this project is uncertain. In 1872 his 
papers on fire prevention and his suggestion of spray pipes for 
fire prevention appeared. He was also writing on the prevention 
of railroad accidents. At this time he began the move to the South, 
stopping in Philadelphia and Washington for brief times, then 
finally arriving in Austin in 1873.” 

Apparently when Dr. Hachenberg made his move to Austin, he 
came to stay. He purchased land two miles south of the city on 
the Fredericksburg Road, an area now known as Theodore Lowe 
Heights in part. At some date about this time he purchased a 
ranch on the Pedernales River.2* He made his presence known 
by delivering his lecture on ‘‘Musical Telegraphy” at the City Hall 
with apparent great public approval.”® Mrs. G. B. S. Hachenberg 
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was announced as having charge of the German American Ladies 
School in December, 1873.°° Despite the discrepancy in initials, 
this was apparently the doctor’s wife. 

“Granny,” as Mrs. Hachenberg was affectionately known by 
Miss Lucy B. Anderson of the Travis County Tax Assessor’s Office, 
was a graduate of a female college near Baltimore and had served 
as vice-principal of the Nashville Ladies School. She had taught 
Latin and Greek, Miss Anderson believed, at William and Mary 
College. At the time that she taught Miss Anderson Latin, Mrs. 
Hachenberg was no longer connected with the schools. 

There were two children of the Hachenberg marriage. One 
daughter died at the age of twelve or thirteen years before the 
move to Austin, and her memory was kept fresh with pansies 
which had been her favorite flower. The second daughter married 
Danny Thornton, a nephew of George W. Brackenridge of San 
Antonio. Two grandsons were born to the Thorntons. Jimmy was 
killed in an automobile accident. The second son, George, was 
apparently a victim of alcohol and often lived in the alleys of 
Austin. Danny Thornton was employed in the First National 
Bank as a contemporary of O. Henry.*! There was some family 
disagreement, for in his will Dr. Hachenberg left all to his wife, 
then successively to his daughter, the grandsons, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He specifically directed that his son-in-law 
should not serve as administrator, nor control the estate in any 
way, nor participate in its proceeds.** 

Within a year or two after moving to Austin the doctor’s health 
became so bad that he retired to Round Mountain near Freder- 
icksburg. It was at Round Mountain that he began a hobby that 
was to engross him for the rest of his days, bee keeping. By 1880 
he returned to Austin and set up an apiary for one hundred 
colonies of bees.** 

In 1881 Hachenberg wrote to the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army with regard to the management of President 
James A. Garfield’s injury. He prefaced this letter, “I have been 
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nervously brooding over this question today on my couch of ill- 
ness.’ He then went on to refer to his own report of a case in the 
catalogue of the Army Medical Museum and to a pathological 
specimen that he had prepared. He was doubtful on the basis of 
this experience that the bullet had taken the course that was 
assumed by the physicians in charge of the case, and he offered 
suggestions for probing.** A report a few weeks later of the 
autopsy on the President revealed that the course of the bullet 
had been fairly accurately predicted by Hachenberg and that the 
President’s physicians were in error in their surmise. 

He prepared a short letter to the Louisville Medical News in 
the same year on the subject of “Quackophobia” in which he 
upbraided physicians for fighting quacks. His philosophy was ex- 
pressed as follows: 


The different degrees of skill, capacity, and even honesty run 
through our profession as through any other legitimate business. Let 
the feeble, the incapable and the pretender alone, and their occupa- 
tion will die for want of your attention. This inequality cannot be 
corrected by force or reason, but as we continue to elevate ourselves 
in the light of intelligence, and that light falls on the people so will 
the dark doings of quackery fall into decay. In the sense of political 
economy quacks are a necessity, as they SUPPLY A DEMAND from 
the credulous, the ignorant, and the superstitious.—Let any fool pro- 
mulgate a ridiculous creed, and it will reproduce itself in others with 
a rapidity directly proportionate to the indiscreet opposition that it 
meets. Under this opposition numbers will gather under the new 
banner from apparently no other motive than to satisfy their conceit 
by placing themselves in formal opposition to their superiors.*® 


In pursuit of his bee-keeping hobby, Hachenberg prepared 
many papers which were published in the Bee Journal. He spec- 
ulated on the sense of hearing*® and of smell of bees and why 
some persons suffered more than others from stings.** He con- 
ceived the idea that an immunity was produced to the stings 
and he found that the bees tended to leave him alone. “Do they 
know me as a dog knows his master, or do they know that I am 
iron-clad against their stings,” he asked, and continued, “But let 
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me take an ill smelling oleaginous ‘Nigger’ or a Dutchman satu- 
rated with beer, whisky and tobacco into my apiary, and the bees 
are sure to get rid of the offensiveness without much delay; and 
often I have to march with him as a penalty.’’** His essay on 
honey production won a national award, and he devised many 
implements to simplify work in the apiary.*® He sold honey and 
believed it had great medicinal value. 

Some years he practiced; some he did not.*’ For a time he main- 
tained an office at 111 West Seventh Street in Austin.*t Whatever 
his physical state, his mind was up and doing. He was greatly in- 
terested in crime, evidence, crime detection, and criminal lawyers 
as evidenced by articles. As early as 1861-1865 he was interested 
in the effect of guilt on the pulse. Someone was stealing the 
patients’ nightly stimulant in Hachenberg’s hospital, and he ob- 
served ‘‘a nurse who had more carmine on his nose than hospital 
diet would produce.’’ When the suspect reported ill, under pre- 
tense of taking his pulse, the doctor asked questions unexpectedly 
dealing with the problem and satisfied himself that this was the 
guilty party from his pulse reaction. To confirm the impression, 
Hachenberg slipped some tartar emetic into whisky supposedly 
destined for his patients with the anticipated results.** In 1887 he 
proposed a practical lie detector in the Electrical Review using 
the pulse, blood pressure, a recording cylinder, and a system of 
questioning.** 

Among his inventions or ideas expressed in papers were: a new 
torpedo, electrical operations in the flight of birds, aerial travel- 
ing (1890) , rain making by electricity, the causes of earthquakes, 
the electricity of the sun, a burglarproof safe with electric alarm, 
a state bank and system of banking, general electric railroading 
without the trolley in which he forecast the outmoding of the 
trolley car almost before it was invented, a baking powder, a corn 
weevil poison, nocturnal signal system, a system of training the 
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deaf and dumb by telegraphy, railroad safety devices and rates, 
and an electric voting machine for the United States Senate.** 

In 1893 he published his Medical Consultation Book: A Phar- 
macological and Clinical Book of Reference, which in its eight 
hundred pages contains over ten thousand prescriptions for all 
the illnesses of man. In 1902 he was working on another book that 
was to be entitled Stray Thoughts in a Thousand Brief Aphorisms 
on Morals, Science, and Religion.*® Currently, somewhere in Aus- 
tin, this manuscript may lie hidden. It was apparently a part of 
the possessions which were stored in trunks which were kept by 
the Thrasher family who purchased the home from Hachenberg’s 
heirs when his will was broken. The trunks are believed to have 
been moved with this family to Newning Street many years ago, 
but the family was apparently later wiped out by illness.** 

George P. Hachenberg died on January 8, 1904, at his home.* 
Dr. T. J. Bennett certified the cause of death as old age and heart 
disease.** Scientist to the last, Hachenberg had insisted that an 
autopsy be done, and it was reported that his old enemy tuber- 
culosis had been entirely conquered under Texas skies.*® Call the 
doctor a dreamer, yes; call him impractical, for he never acquired 
wealth from his inventions; but, in much, his vision was prophetic. 
Illness, the fact that he was a Yankee in Texas, and his basic pro- 
fundity were probably serious handicaps in Hachenberg’s produc- 
tion, but it must be said that in all the world he found few things 
that he did not seek to improve for the benefit of mankind. 
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Election of 1924 in Cexas 
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As the year opened, eager attention was focused on the 

widely publicized Earl B. Mayfield-George E. B. Peddy 
contested election in the United States Senate. Later Mrs. Miriam 
A. Ferguson was elected governor following the disqualification 
of her impeached husband. These two noteworthy events were 
climaxed by the surprising resignation of the Democratic national 
committeeman because of his refusal to support in the general 
election the party nominee for governor. Less spectacular, but 
certainly no less significant, was the election of delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1924. 

In essence, this spring campaign was a three-way race involving 
followers of Governor Pat M. Neff, Alabama’s Senator Oscar W. 
Underwood, and William Gibbs McAdoo of California. Although 
the spirited campaign began in April, terminating at the pre- 
cinct, county, and state conventions held successively throughout 
May, the important foundation work dated back many months. 

Senator Underwood, at the time of the Texas campaign, had 
been in the presidential race longest. In August, 1923, he for- 
mally accepted the request of the Alabama Legislature that he 
become an active candidate, and in so doing he became the first 
person openly to seek the support of convention delegates. Behind 
this decision lay many agonizing months of study and evaluation 
by friends of the senator in an attempt to determine Underwood's 
prospects of winning the nomination. Friends in Washington, con- 
stituents in Alabama, and admirers elsewhere assured him of their 
support and their certainty of ultimate victory at the Democratic 
Convention. Armed with pledges of financial support and sus- 
tained by the show of popular confidence given by his home state, 
Underwood made his second bid for the Democratic party’s 


TT YEAR 1924 was one of spectacular politics in Texas. 
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highest honor. In 1912 the Alabama congressman had been an 
active candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination.* 
He had begun that year as a favorite son candidate of Alabama 
and had emerged as the preference of most of the Southern dele- 
gations. At the convention he fought the good fight during forty- 
six ballots, yielding gracefully at the end to the superior strength 
and greater popularity of Governor Woodrow Wilson. A dozen 
years later when he chose to run again, he felt confident of pick- 
ing up where he had left off before—that is, as a favorite son of 
the South—and emerging from the national nominating conven- 
tion as the favorite son of the entire party. 

Underwood was more than a local figure in Alabama politics. 
He was a loyal and faithful party worker at the national level. 
From 1895 to 1915 he represented Alabama’s Ninth Congressional 
Dic:rict in the House of Representatives, where he served with 
distinction. There the party caucus chose him Democratic floor 
leader from 1911 to 1915. During the Sixty-third Congress (1913- 
1915) he was also chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and as such piloted the Underwood-Simmons Tariff of 
1913 through the House. In 1915 the electorate of Alabama ad- 
vanced him to the Senate, where he eventually served two terms, 
ended in 1927 by a voluntary retirement because of failing health. 
From 1921 to 1923 he was minority leader of the Senate. For 
thirty-two years he was a conscientious representative who worked 
hard for the good of his constituents, his party, and the national 
welfare. His posts of party leadership were rewards for faithful 
service, even though frequently he did not represent the more 
liberal point of view within the party. 

Personally, Underwood was a quiet, efficient worker. He was 
of average build, with an easily recognized round, full, clean 
shaven face. His dress was conservative, and his manner was dig- 
nified without aloofness. In his office, the clean desk top betrayed 
a businesslike efficiency. On the floor of Congress he was a skilled 
parliamentarian, and in debate Underwood revealed himself as 
a man of even temperament and strong convictions.” 


1A. S. Link, “The Underwood Presidential Movement of 1912,” Journal of 
Southern History, XI, 230-245. 

2Other biographical data about Underwood (1862-1929) may be found in Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 1943; 
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Outside of Alabama and Washington his chief supporters were 
among the economic conservatives and the old-line Jeffersonian 
states’ rights Democrats. Although he had been co-author of the 
low-rate Wilsonian tariff act of 1913, most of his votes in the 
Senate revealed him to be a right wing Democrat. He had op- 
posed submission of the prohibition and woman suffrage amend- 
ments, because they infringed on the sacred rights of sovereign 
states. In dry, but progressive, Texas, these votes were later to 
hurt him. In 1923 and 1924 his position on various public issues 
further defined his political character. He opposed the efforts 
of Senator George W. Norris to retain the federal power develop- 
ment at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River and favored leas- 
ing it to the Michigan industrialist Henry Ford. He opposed 
payment of a bonus to veterans of World War I, endorsed the 
Mellon plan of tax reduction, and voted for the Johnson Act of 
1924 which heavily restricted immigration to America.’ 

Underwood was first not only in entering the national contest 
but also in campaigning in Texas. Soon after announcing his in- 
tention of making a fight for the coveted nomination, he set out 
on a number of speaking tours, one of which took him into 
Texas. This visit easily ranks among the more important events 
in the campaign, for in one of his public addresses he made an 
uncompromising assault on the powerful Ku Klux Klan. At 
Houston he spoke of secret organizations of “class and clan’ as 
striking at the fundamental principles of democracy. This was 
doubtless his most significant utterance in all Texas, for thereafter 
he was known and labeled nationally as an outspoken critic of 
the Klan. With characteristic boldness he deliberately chose one 
of the centers of Klan strength to announce his antagonism to 
the rule of the “Invisible Empire.” Regarding it, he later wrote 
a Texas friend, “I did not take my position in my Houston 

i 
Dictionary of American Biography (22 vols.; New York, 1928-1944), XIX, 117-119; 
Claude G. Bowers, “Foreword,” in Oscar W. Underwood, Drifting Sands of Party 
Politics (New York, 1931); Evans C. Johnson, Oscar W. Underwood (Ph.D. disser- 
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3Underwood to E. A. Fitzgerald, February 14, 1924; Underwood to Ed Blakeman, 
April 21, 1924; Underwood to M. A. Waters, January 3, 1924; L. J. Bugg to Forney 
Johnston, October 1, 1923 (MSS., Underwood Papers, Alabama Department of 
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speech captiously or without careful deliberation and considera- 
tion.’* That fateful speech was made on October 27, 1923, and 
was widely publicized. During the week he was in ‘Texas, he also 
spoke in Wichita Falls, Nocona, Dallas, San Antonio, Orange, 
and Beaumont.° 

Underwood's visit was immediately preceded by the organiza- 
tion of a Texas campaign committee and the selection of his cam- 
paign manager. At a called public meeting of leading politicos 
of the state, including former Senator Joseph W. Bailey and 
former Governor Oscar B. Colquitt, a campaign committee was 
established with a non-professional, D. A. Frank of Dallas, as 
chairman. Unpopular politicians were left out of the organiza- 
tion; these included mostly the outspoken supporters of the re- 
pudiated Senator Bailey. There were no known Klansmen in the 
group. William E. Lea, the thirty-four-year-old mayor of Orange, 
became the paid campaign manager.° 

Simultaneously with Underwood’s entry into the national and 
Texas political picture, William Gibbs McAdoo was completing 
plans for his own campaign. This was no sudden decision for him. 
At the San Francisco convention in 1920 he had been the leading 
contender for the Democratic nomination on the early ballots, 
even though he had not been an avowed candidate. During the 
years that followed, McAdoo carefully laid the groundwork for 
an open bid in 1924. Toward this end he moved his residence 
from Tammany-dominated (hence politically hostile) New York 
City to the more liberal (hence congenial) West Coast. His friends 
effected a reorganization of the Democratic National Committee 
in 1921 which put McAdoo men in key posts. And through the 
years he was active in assisting his friends in their local cam- 
paigns. His preparations for 1924 were thorough, and to some 
his nomination by the convention was a foregone conclusion.’ 


4Underwood to Joe H. Eagle, November 3, 1923, ibid. 

5Time, November 5, 1923, p- 4; Montgomery Advertiser, October 25-30, 1923; 
Forney Johnston to Underwood, October 10, 1923; Underwood to Mrs. Mirian E. 
Martin, October 22, 1923 (MSS., Underwood Papers, Alabama Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery) . 

6W. E. Lea to W. H. May, October 30, 1923, ibid.; Houston Post, October 27, 1923. 

7Time, November 12, 1923, p. 2; New York Times, March 2, October 20, 1922, 
January 9, 17, 1923; Literary Digest, LXXVII, 5-8; McAdoo to T. J. Walsh, October 
29, 1921 (MS., Walsh Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.). 
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To many Texans the nomination of W. G. McAdoo would have 
been completely acceptable. He was well known in the state, as he 
was throughout the nation. As the son-in-law of President Wilson 
he had been regarded in 1920 as a sort of crown prince and heir 
apparent. Now he was on his own, still highly respected, if little 
understood. His tall gaunt frame, his long-drawn, etched face 
dominated by deeply-set, sad, and drowsy eyes, tightly-pursed, thin 
lips, and a sharply-pointed, straight nose belied the intensive 
drive, the insatiable ambition that motivated the man. McAdoo’s 
extensive service in Wilson’s cabinet had made his name virtually 
a household word. And his multiple duties during World War I 
had attracted multitudes of loyal followers. Perhaps the largest 
single group were the railroad men who remembered fondly the 
generous salary increases he authorized as director general of the 
government-operated wartime railroads. That liberal policy also 
drew to him much favorable support from organized labor in 
general.’ Furthermore, his principal duty during the war as sec- 
retary of the treasury netted in these later years many more 
enthusiastic friends, but perhaps none more active than Thomas 
B. Love of Dallas. During 1917-1919 Love had served as assistant 
secretary of the treasury under McAdoo, and at the San Francisco 
convention in 1920 he proudly delivered Texas’ forty votes for 
McAdoo on every ballot prior to the nomination of Governor 
James M. Cox. In 1921 Love was among those instrumental in 
reorganizing the Democratic National Committee in favor of 
McAdoo. He also became one of a small group that began man- 
aging the McAdoo campaign of 1924 as early as 1922.° 

McAdoo withheld his definitive announcement until December, 
1923, but this did not prevent active work on his part long before. 
About the time Underwood was touring the state, his Texas cam- 
paign organization was announced at Dallas. Marshall Hicks of 
San Antonio was president of the state McAdoo club, and Cato 


8Dallas Morning News, April 10, May 14, 1924; Birmingham News, November 16, 
1923; Frank R. Kent, The Democratic Party: A History (New York, 1928) , 445. 

®Thomas B. Love to J. H. Moyle, December 1, 1922; W. G. McAdoo to Love, 
November 25, 1922; Love to McAdoo, November 29, 1922 (MSS., Love Papers, Dallas 
Historical Society, Dallas); Frank C. Adams, Texas Democracy (4 vols.; Austin, 
1937), III, 126-127. 
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Sells, former commissioner of Indian affairs, was campaign man- 
ager.”° 

For either McAdoo or Underwood to win the support of Texas, 
alliances with some of the various factions of the local Demo- 
cratic party were a necessity. This promised to be quite a job 
for either manager, because of the diverse fragmentation of state 
politics. William E. Lea, Underwood’s able young manager in 
Texas, carefully explained the complicated nature of local politics 
to the national manager of Underwood's campaign. Lea knew of 
a half dozen factions of Democrats, and he wisely saw that the 
object was to form an alliance with as many as possible and to 
prevent a coalition of the remainder.’' Easily recognizable to 
students of politics as distinct groups, though of varying strength, 
were the personal followers of former Senator Joseph W. Bailey, 
of Governor Neff, of former Governor James E. Ferguson, and 
of Democratic National Committeeman Thomas B. Love. Sev- 
eral other men also commanded smaller but no less devoted fol- 
lowings; these included former governors William P. Hobby and 
Oscar B. Colquitt, and former Postmaster General Albert S. 
Burleson. The state Democratic Executive Committee for all 
practical purposes must also be included as a separate force with 
which to reckon. Less easily identifiable as distinct party factions, 
but no less real as voting blocs, were the prohibitionists and the 
Ku Klux Klan, neither necessarily synonymous with any of the 
foregoing. Before the summer of 1923, few of these groups were 
associated with any of the national presidential aspirants. 

The chief exception to this was the following of Tom Love, 
who was known to be the Texas leader for McAdoo. His leanings 
were no secret in the state. What remained in doubt were the 
alignments of the other factions. 

Perhaps most enigmatic of all was the position of Governor Pat 
Morris Neff, who was completing his second two-year term at the 
time of the 1924 campaign. There was some reason to believe 
during much of 1923 that he desired a favorite son endorsement. 
There was a good chance that he might be so honored, because 


10Love to D. C. Roper, July 24, 1923 (MS., Love Papers, Dallas Historical Society, 
Dallas) ; New York Times, October 24, 1923. 

11C, C. Carlin to L. J. Bugg, January 3, 1924 (MS., Underwood Papers, Alabama 
Department of Archives and History, Montgomery) . 
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he was a popular governor. Neff remained for many years one of 
the most engaging personalities in Texas politics. Not only was 
he active in public affairs, he was also a leader in the Masonic 
fraternity, the Baptist denomination, and the prohibition move- 
ment. A native of McLennan County, he made Waco his home 
and was elected to the State Legislature in 1898, serving as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 1903-1905. For finan- 
cial reasons he returned to Waco to resume legal practice, but 
he could not take his hands out of politics, and from 1906 to 1912 
he was prosecuting attorney for McLennan County. In 1920 he 
was elected governor over Senator Joseph W. Bailey, and two 
years later he was enthusiastically re-elected. Meanwhile, he had 
demonstrated a great interest in religious affairs, serving in local 
church and associational offices. He was chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Baylor University, a large Baptist school in his 
home town, of which he subsequently became president. Perhaps 
his greatest claim to fame in 192 lay in his national reputation 
as an orator for the prohibition movement. A fluent, eloquent, 
colorful, persuasive speaker, Neff was a leader of the moral 
forces, not only in Texas, but also of the nation. It was in this 
context that he was mentioned as a possible presidential nominee 
in this campaign year.” 

The Neff for President movement seems to have begun in 
Texas as a result of his successful re-election campaign in 1922.° 
It took on nationwide significance the following year as various 
news dispatches referred to him as the likely recipient of a favorite 
son endorsement.’ During the fall of 1923, William Jennings 
Bryan, the irrepressible Democratic leader, still a voluble and 
potent party figure, endorsed Neff, among others, as possessing 
the necessary qualifications for the presidential nomination. 
The apparent seriousness of his candidacy was magnified when 

12]. M. Price, Ten Men from Baylor (Kansas City, Kansas, 1945), 129-143; R. 
Bryan Nichols, Pat M. Neff: His Boyhood and Early Political Career (M.A. thesis, 
Baylor University, 1951); Emma Morrill Shirley, “The Administration of Pat M. 
Neff, Governor of Texas, 1921-1925,” Baylor Bulletin, XLI. 

13Neff Scrapbook, Miscellaneous, 1922-1924 (MSS., Neff Papers, Baylor University, 
Waco), 1-3. 

14] bid., 7-10. 

15Waco Times-Herald, September 13, 1923. 
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the Texas Democratic Executive Committee endorsed him at a 
meeting in Dallas on December 15, 1923.1° A month later a Neff 
for President Club was organized in Waco." To all appearances, 
Neff was a serious candidate, at least in his bid for personal 
control of the ‘Texas delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. It soon developed, however, that actually he did not want 
the nomination for president and was not interested in controlling 
Texas’ convention vote. On the contrary, he soon announced that 
he would oppose instruction of the delegation to support any 
individual and would enter the campaign to work for a delega- 
tion free to support the most logical and likely candidate.** 

The state Democratic Executive Committee, headed by a Neff 
appointee, Frank C. Davis, then deserted the governor and almost 
to a man threw its support to the Love-McAdoo candidacy. Neff 
had originally controlled the committee and may have manipu- 
lated his own earlier endorsement to forestall endorsement of 
McAdoo, but as his retirement from public life came closer, the 
members looked for a winning combination and lined up with 
Love and McAdoo.*® 

From the viewpoint of the prohibitionists a rather unfortunate 
situation had resulted with the separation of the Neff followers 
from the Love-McAdoo group. The prohibitionists were frankly 
worried about the possible victory of the wet faction with a major 
division of the drys. Advocating many of the same progressive 
principles, Neff and McAdoo were not irreconcilably different, 
and an attempt to patch up affairs between them on the eve of the 
campaign was made. It appears that following a conference, about 
March 25 and 26, 1924, in San Antonio, which included Love, 
Marshall Hicks, and Cato Sells, a definite offer was made to Gov- 
ernor Neff. Although the exact details of this plan are not known, 
subsequent events suggest that Love hoped that an arrangement 
could be made whereby Neff would accept a complimentary 
favorite son endorsement from the state convention. The dele- 


16Time, December 24, 1923, p. 2; New York Times, December 16, 1923. 

17Waco Farm and Labor Journal, January 18, 1924. 

18[bid., January 4, 1924. 

19Dallas Morning News, April 20, May 1, 1924; W. E. Lea to O. W. Underwood, 
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gates chosen there would, of course, ultimately switch to McAdoo. 
As his part of the agreement, Neff was to introduce McAdoo at 
a rally in Dallas when he visited the state later in the month. 
In return, McAdoo would refrain from asking for endorsement 
and would commend Neff’s candidacy. Neff, for reasons best 
known to himself, refused to enter into the bargain.*° 

Instead, he announced a three week speaking tour, to begin 
on April 14. By that time McAdoo had himself just completed 
a whirlwind visit to Amarillo, Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, and 
San Antonio, in which he freely criticized Neff's campaign for 
an uninstructed delegation. He accused Neff of leaving the dele- 
gates free to support wet candidates like Underwood and Smith.** 
Needless to say, the Underwood managers in ‘Texas rejoiced at 
this development, for it meant a division of those opposed to the 
Alabamian.*? Neff took up McAdoo’s challenge and during his 
intensive campaign he repeatedly declared that the former secre- 
tary was unfit for the presidential nomination. He based this 
assertion on the fact that McAdoo had taken retainers from 
Edward L. Doheny, the oil magnate, then deeply involved in 
the infamous Teapot Dome scandal.** He also felt that McAdoo 
had improperly represented firms seeking tax refunds and re- 
ductions in cases arising while he had been secretary of the treas- 
ury. McAdoo, he pointed out, was unacceptable to Texas Demo- 
crats, as well as to the entire party, for these reasons. It was 
doubtless a sincere conviction with Neff that the Texas delega- 
tion should go to the New York convention instructed only as 
to principles but for no individuals.** So thoroughly detestable 


20T. B. Love to D. C. Roper and to D. L. Rockwell, March 27, 1924; Love to 
W. G. McAdoo, March 28, 1924; McAdoo to Love, March 31, 1924; Love to P. M. 
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did Neff make himself to McAdoo, that he wrote to Love, 
“I had no idea that Neff was such a contemptible skunk as he 
turned out to be.’’*> Neff naturally fired some of his salvos at 
Underwood, but his main effort was directed at reducing 
McAdoo’s strength. 

In contrast with these two campaigns which featured stump 
speeches by both principals, the Underwood campaign was left 
solely in the hands of his Texas managers. W. E. Lea sent a frantic 
appeal for Underwood to return to Texas for a few speeches 
during the heat of the campaign. Underwood begged off, pleading 
urgent Senate business, but the truth of the matter was that he 
did not desire to travel so far as a trip to Texas would entail, 
nor did he relish campaign speaking at any time.**° The campaign 
was carefully managed, even to the extent of organizing women’s 
work under Mrs. Hortense Ward of Houston. 

From the Washington headquarters came abundant aid in the 
form of both men and money. Alabama furnished several good 
workers. One of these was a Baptist minister in Birmingham, 
B. F. Riley, who had held a distinguished pastorate in Houston 
and had written a history of the Texas Baptists. Manager Lea 
thought Riley would be a valuable asset in work among his co- 
religionists; Lea doubtless still felt as he had earlier when he 
wrote in another connection that “the Baptists of Texas are by 
far the most powerful sect.’’** Presumably, therefore, it was a 
good idea to cultivate them.”® No stone remained unturned in the 
contest for control of this state’s valuable delegation, and much 
money was generously supplied from Underwood’s national head- 
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quarters. Having lost the Georgia contest to McAdoo only six 
weeks before, on March 19, the Underwood managers attached 
special significance to the contest in Texas. A favorable result in 
Texas would not only give control of a large voting delegation, 
but would be a strategic victory, both chronologically and geogra- 
phically. At the time of the Texas elections, Underwood had won 
the twenty-four vote Alabama delegation and had lost Georgia’s 
twenty-eight votes to McAdoo. A victory in Texas would prove 
to the nation that Underwood was still a formidable contender 
and would boost his stock in the other three states in which he 
was then also entered, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Florida.*° 

This, then, was the general condition of national politics in 
Texas in the spring of 1924. A three-way race had developed in 
the state. There was, first of all, Senator Underwood, who had 
visited the state in October, 1923, who had a well-established 
campaign organization, supported by former Senator Bailey and 
ex-Governor Colquitt,** with an endorsement from A. S. Burle- 
son,** but with the undying enmity of Klansmen and prohibi- 
tionists. Next, there was the McAdoo candidacy being cham- 
pioned by Thomas B. Love and supported by the influential 
Democratic Executive Committee. And finally, in the third corner 
of the triangular race, there was Governor Neff, opposed to the 
selection of a delegation pledged to any man but bound to uphold 
certain principles, mainly that of nominating a dry candidate. 
Unaccounted for stili were the formidable Ferguson faction, the 
ardent prohibitionists, and the Ku Klux Klan. As the campaign 
progressed, their positions were made apparent. 

James E. Ferguson had been impeached in 1917 and disqualified 
from holding any state office in the future. In 1924, however, he 

30W. H. May to William Rose, April 11, 1924; C. C. Carlin to A. M. Tunstall, 
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decided to test the legality of this decision by entering his name 
in the gubernatorial primary with almost a dozen others. As an 
experienced politician, he sought to line up a large bloc of votes 
for his race by aligning with one of the presidential factions. 
In light of his past opposition to prohibition and the Klan, there 
was slight chance that he would ally with either Neff or Love, 
so he sought an understanding with Underwood. During January, 
1924, he made a definite proposal to manager W. E. Lea, who 
then discussed it with other Underwood leaders in the state. This 
plan was that he would support Underwood in his presidential 
campaign in return for the support of the Underwood leaders in 
Texas in his own gubernatorial contest. The Underwood commit- 
tee in Texas rejected the plan, saying that it would be unwise to 
make alliance with any of the many candidates for governor.** Re- 
buffed, Ferguson was momentarily at a loss as to what position he 
should occupy in the national contest. Eventually he decided to 
work alongside Neff for an uninstructed delegation. He seemingly 
made no agreement with the governor, and happened to align 
with him only because he, like Neff, chose to oppose instructions 
for the delegates because of his momentary anger at the Under- 
wood managers and his long standing antipathy for McAdoo.* 
Politics had once again made strange bed fellows. 

The allegiance of the organized prohibitionists raised only a 
slight question, for there was no doubt that nationally McAdoo 
was the foremost dry candidate. Because of Governor Neff’s un- 
expected role, however, the Texas Anti-Saloon League refrained 
from supporting any one of the three sides, but the Reverend 
Atticus Webb, superintendent of the League, let it be known 
that as between McAdoo and Underwood, he and the League 
favored McAdoo without question.*® 

It became increasingly apparent during the campaign that 
nationally the Ku Klux Klan strength was to go to McAdoo. In 
Texas, Underwood was obviously an impossible choice for them. 
To support Neff would not be much easier. In 1922 Neff, who 
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had heretofore been silent on the Klan, had thrown the Klan- 
controlled state Democratic convention into turmoil when he 
castigated the Ku Klux Klan in a speech; he announced that as 
far as he could perceive, the Klan served merely to divide people 
and this made more difficult the matter of law enforcement to 
which he was pledged.** McAdoo was consequently the only can- 
didate whom the Klan could wholeheartedly support. Further- 
more, there was a general feeling throughout the campaign that 
some sort of undercover deal had been made between McAdoo’s 
leaders and representatives of the Klan. Thomas B. Love was 
vocal in his denial. Yet there seemed to be some sort of connec- 
tion. On the eve of the election in Georgia an official order was 
sent out to Klansmen to vote for McAdoo. It was, therefore, 
logically assumed that in Texas also the hooded order would 
support McAdoo. As it turned out on the eve of the precinct 
conventions in Texas, secret orders did go out to all Klansmen 
to vote for McAdoo.** 

The result of all these campaign efforts was revealed by de- 
grees. There were three stages to the voting in Texas. Precinct 
conventions were held on May 3, at which delegates were elected 
to attend the county conventions three days later. Here delegates 
were chosen to attend the state Democratic convention held at 
Waco on May 27. The first vote at the precinct conventions, how- 
ever, told the story. On May 3, even with incomplete returns 
from the 1664 precincts, McAdoo was manifestly the winner. A 
majority of the delegates chosen to attend the 254 county conven- 
tions were pledged to support McAdoo.** Three days later at 
these gatherings an even more overwhelming victory was re- 
corded. Governor Neff’s own McLennan County voted for an 
instructed delegation, ironically naming Neff as one of those who 
was to vote for McAdoo.*® 

When the state convention was held in Waco on May 27, the 


36Emma Morrill Shirley, “The Administration of Pat M. Neff, Governor of 
Texas, 1921-1925,” Baylor Bulletin, XLI, 70-71. 

37W. E. Lea to W. H. May, March 24, 1924; Lea to F. J. Merkling, March 25, 
April 1, 1924 (MSS., Underwood Papers, Alabama Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery); New York Times, March 21, 1924. 
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results were a foregone conclusion. W. E. Lea, Underwood’s state 
manager, did not even bother to engage a hotel suite for head- 
quarters.** True to expectations, and despite the combined oppo- 
sition of the Underwood and Neff forces, the convention chose 
a delegation of die-hard McAdoo supporters, bound to him by 
ironclad instructions. Neff was offered a place on the delegation, 
but he refused to serve as a delegate at large bound to McAdoo. 
Love’s inclusion of Neff’s name on the list was meant as a face- 
saving device for the governor, however, and had he not volun- 
tarily rejected the post, Love would have called for a convention 
vote on his name, which doubtless would have served to elim- 
inate him from the delegation.‘ Neff later went to the New 
York convention as a private citizen, though he was accorded the 
honor of sitting on the platform because of the dignity of his 
office.*? 

Immediately after each convention the Underwood forces and 
certain others announced that the Ku Klux Klan had obviously 
dominated the proceedings.** As a matter of fact a great part of 
the public press regarded the Waco convention as little more than 
a Klan gathering.** The general consensus was that Love and the 
Klan had reached some sort of understanding. This had been 
reported by journalists during the middle of the month. It was 
rumored by them that the Klan had agreed to support McAdoo 
in return for Love’s support of the Klan candidate for governor, 
Judge Felix D. Robertson.*® Subsequent events make it apparent 
that some form of understanding was reached. Love, however, 
forcefully denied any formal bargain, but he did readily admit 
when questioned that he had freely worked with any and all 
groups willing to support McAdoo.*® The actual methods and 
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terms of agreement can only be conjectured, but they seem none- 
theless real. 

The chief significance of this primary campaign in Texas was 
that it materially aided in the comeback of McAdoo following 
the February crisis in his campaign. On February 1, 1924, at the 
sensational Teapot Dome investigation, oil magnate E. L. Doheny 
revealed that McAdoo had accepted retainers from him for pro- 
fessional legal advice. In a rather dramatic voluntary appearance 
before the congressional investigating committee headed by Mon- 
tana’s Senator Thomas J. Walsh, McAdoo explained that his 
counsel had been sought only in regard to certain Mexican land 
matters, and that he was absolutely in no way connected with the 
scandalous lease of the oil lands at Teapot Dome.** Notwithstand- 
ing, McAdoo’s political stock thereupon plunged disastrously, 
and the public wrote him off as being an unavailable candidate. 
Some of his earliest supporters advised him to drop out of the 
race and postpone his attempt until 1928. Among these were 
Daniel C. Roper, Bernard Baruch, Senator T. J. Walsh, and 
Thomas B. Love.** A rally of McAdoo supporters in Chicago the 
next month, however, prevailed upon him to continue to fight, 
and he cheerfully agreed to do so.** This meeting naturally could 
give him no assurance that the rank and file of voters would 
eventually support an oil-stained candidate. The early election 
tests which then followed proved little. For various reasons in- 
volving local political situations, little consolation came to him 
from the instruction during March of the Georgia, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota delegations for him. Then during April a 
number of states on which he had counted for support went 
against him, as delegates were instructed for favorite sons or left 
uninstructed. His prospects dimmed during these months. 

The Texas elections in May brought a change in fortunes. 
McAdoo’s overwhelming and crushing defeat of both Neff and 
Underwood won him much favorable publicity elsewhere in the 
nation, which introduced a new series of victories. Soon after- 
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ward his managers spoke of the astounding ‘‘comeback” begun 
with the Texas victories.*° In this way Texas proved a highly 
significant state in the McAdoo campaign, for these results showed 
that popular enthusiasm was still strong for him. Unquestionably 
he owed much to Texas voters for the rash of victories which 
followed in other states, eventually making him the leading con- 
tender for the presidential nomination at the time of the opening 
of the national convention. 

Conversely, the defeat of Underwood was also significant in 
that it contributed to the loss in prestige he suffered through the 
spring. This setback certainly affected the results in the other 
states in which he was registered. While it is hard to be certain 
that a Texas victory would have brought different results in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Florida, it is not unreasonable to 
imagine that in such uncertain times, one probably would have. 
As it was, this and all of the other subsequent defeats through 
the South left Underwood on the eve of the convention as little 
more than Alabama’s favorite son, ranking alongside nearly a 
score of others of similar status. 

Texas, therefore, became a strategic state in the national cam- 
paigns of both McAdoo and Underwood. Both men needed a 
victory at this moment. The results for one marked his return 
to importance, and for the other defeat that set his course on a 
downhill slide from which there was ultimately no recovery. 

The sequel to the significant election in Texas was laid in far- 
away New York City, when the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1924 was held, from June 24 to July 10. The major out- 
lines of this famous gathering are well known. William Gibbs 
McAdoo and Alfred E. Smith were the leading candidates, and 
when nominations were completed, a deadlock between these two 
gripped the convention, delaying a nomination until the record- 
setting one hundred third ballot. John W. Davis was the accept- 
able compromise candidate. He and several other party leaders 
virtually bestowed the vice-presidential nomination upon Charles 
W. Bryan, governor of Nebraska and brother of the more famous 
William Jennings Bryan. 


50T. B. Love to T. L. Chadbourne, May 8, 1924; D. C. Roper to Love, May 19, 
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The convention was also noted for the uncommonly bitter 
spirit arising out of disagreements over the Ku Klux Klan. Here 
was the most divisive issue of that memorable party gathering. 
Following several tense hours of acrimonious debate on the exact 
wording of the so-called Klan resolution, by a narrow margin 
of 546.15 to 541.86 the plank condemning the Ku Klux Klan in 
more moderate terms, one that was acceptable to the McAdoo 
supporters, was adopted in preference to the one worded more 
strongly, urged by supporters of Smith and Underwood. The 
Texans, widely characterized around the convention as a “klan 
dominated delegation from a klan dominated state,” naturally 
voted for the less antagonistic plank. Within the delegation, how- 
ever, were at least four members who would have voted for the 
stronger censure had they not been overruled by the effects of 
the unit rule.* 

In a number of ways, activities of the Texans kept the name of 
the state in the news during the convention. Delegate W. L. 
Thornton of Dallas spearheaded a movement to abandon the 
party’s unique two-thirds rule which called for the assent of two- 
thirds of the delegates to complete a nomination. His action was 
an outgrowth of instructions given at the Waco state convention, 
urging the Texas delegation to support rule by a plain majority.” 
Thornton accordingly presented his plans to the committee on 
rules and order of business, of which he was the Texas member, 
but it died aborning.®* 

In another committee, Colonel Thomas H. Ball of Houston 
was the Lone Star representative appointed to choose officers for 
the permanent organization of the convention. He became the 
committee chairman and reported to the convention on the second 
day.** Ball also subsequently appeared before the convention 
to propose a plan to break the interminable deadlock. As the 
convention drew toward the close of its second week, many of the 
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delegates returned home, some in utter disgust at the debacle, 
others because vacation time and money had run out. Various 
plans to end the McAdoo-Smith impasse were put forward. Ball’s 
scheme was given wide publicity. He suggested that the lowest 
name be dropped from each ballot until only two remained and, 
if after five votes no candidate had been named, final choice be 
made by a simple majority vote. The convention was not yet 
ready for compromise, and the resolution was defeated by a re- 
sounding viva-voce vote.* 

Colonel Ball made his final convention appearance on that 
last evening, after Davis’ long overdue selection, to nominate 
Alvin M. Owsley of Dallas for vice-president. A past national 
commander of the American Legion, Owsley had been vigorously 
compaigning for the vice-presidential nomination as the veterans’ 
candidate. He had won considerable support throughout the 
nation, and at the Texas convention he had been endorsed for 
the nomination, but the delegation was not instructed to vote 
for him. Owsley opened campaign headquarters at the Commo- 
dore Hotel during the convention, under the direction of W. J. 
Clark, Jr., of Dallas, his campaign manager. Ball’s nominating 
speech was seconded by delegates from Indiana, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania, but with the party leaders’ imprimatur on “Brother 
Charley,” neither Owsley nor any of the other eleven nominees 
had a chance of victory. Texas ultimately switched its vote from 
Owsley to Bryan.*® 

As far as the all-important presidential balloting was con- 
cerned, it goes without saying that throughout the interminable 
deadlock McAdoo had the unfaltering support of the Texas dele- 
gation. It was bound by firm instructions from the state conven- 
tion, and because of its inflexible, never-say-die attitude in regard 
to McAdoo, Texas played a relatively minor role during most 
of the balloting. On Tuesday, July 8, the first day of the third 
week of the convention, the long awaited break finally came. 
Following the ninety-ninth ballot McAdoo released his delegates. 
On the next roll call, amidst all the confusion, he fell to a lament- 
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able 190 votes, a far cry from his maximum of 530 on the sixty- 
ninth ballot. Texas remained loyal and again voted its immortal 
forty for McAdoo. The end came the following evening with 
three final ballots. On the next tally, Texas switched to E. T. 
Meredith, Wilson’s former secretary of agriculture, in accord- 
ance with McAdoo’s personal wishes. When Meredith failed to 
make the expected showing, Texas looked for another candidate. 
The leading contenders became Underwood and John W. Davis. 
For the Texans, as between these two, there was no question. It 
was Davis, and on the one hundred second ballot their vote for 
him started a bandwagon which brought nomination on the one 
hundred third tabulation. Their switch at this moment is gen- 
erally credited with initiating the snowball movement that won 
the victory for Davis, for on the next roll call many states switched 
to him, and the nomination was made." 

The Texas delegation naturally was disappointed that McAdoo 
had not been nominated. But there was no bitterness at the choice 
of John W. Davis, who was regarded as a fine candidate. Even 
as the delegates from Texas had been riding north to New York 
City on the special chartered train, press reporters commented 
that sentiment among the delegates was that Davis would be 
“a mighty good man to head the ticket in case Mr. McAdoo 
should not be designated,” in the words of one writer.®* Practically 
every leader of the Texas Democrats sent congratulations to the 
nominee, which was indicative of his complete acceptability to 
every faction of the party, whether in Texas or the nation at large. 
Governor Pat M. Neff had issued a statement when he arrived in 
New York City praising Davis as one of several fine choices. At 
the close of the convention Neff had all the more reason for 
commending the choice and reported to the press that “I see no 
reason why the party cannot present a militant and unbroken 
front in its march to victory at the November election.’*® With 
this sort of faith in the party nominees it became apparent why 
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Neff agreed to campaign for the national ticket in other states; 
during October, for example, he toured Kentucky.®° 

Despite the fact that the presidential primary campaign in 
Texas has been overshadowed in histories by the far more heated 
race for governor, notwithstanding that McAdoo was ultimately 
unsuccessful in his bid for the nomination, and in spite of the 
national Republican victory at the polls in November, Texas still 
played a rather important part in the primary campaigns of both 
Underwood and McAdoo and in the final convention choice of 
John W. Davis. 


60San Antonio News, October 21, 1924. 
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Che Galveston Storm of 1900 


JOHN EDWARD WEEMS 


HE morning of Saturday, September 8, 1900, was dark— 

perhaps even foreboding—as readers of the Galveston 

Daily News scanned their papers. Most attention was 

focused on the Boxer Rebellion in China, but on page three of the 

News many persons noticed a telegraph story concerning a trop- 
ical hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Some Galvestonians had been hearing about this storm for 
several days; the United States Weather Bureau office in Galveston 
had received its first notification of the hurricane on September 4,7 
when it was moving northward over Cuba. Few persons, however, 
concerned themselves to any great extent with this latest storm. 
They were familiar with tropical hurricanes. The city was built to 
withstand them, and it had indeed withstood many Gulf storms in 
the past. First floors of residences and business buildings were 
elevated several feet above the sandy ground to provide for ‘“‘over- 
flows’’—storm-tide inundations of the city. These overflows were 
frequently an occasion for a holiday; most businesses closed, and 
the clerks went home. Young Galvestonians splashed in the flooded 
streets. The festive atmosphere that prevailed in the island city 
during these inundations was not unlike that common to a city 
farther north during a snowstorm; there were outdoor sports to 
suit the occasion. 

So it was that Galvestonians who saw the News item about the 
storm were generally unconcerned. 

“Storm in the Gulf,” the one-column headline announced. 
Under that, a small subhead proclaimed, “Great Damage Re- 
ported on Mississippi and Louisiana Coasts—Wires Down—Details 
Meagre.” 

Then came the story: 


1Daily Journal, September 4, 1900 (MS., United States Weather Bureau office, 
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SPECIAL TO THE NEws 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 8, 12:45 a.M.—A terrific storm is now raging 
on the Louisiana and Mississippi gulf coast. Great damage has been 
done to shipping, but owing to the prostration of the wires, no details 
are obtainable.” 


That was all. There were other weather stories scattered 
throughout the Saturday edition—in those unhurried days the 
News editor could be pretty certain that his readers would even- 
tually notice all the items—but the other weather stories were of 
even less prominence than the one on page three. 

On page two was an earlier storm story, weakly headlined 
“Storm on Florida Coast,” telling of near-100-mile winds there 
from the same hurricane, which had battered Cuba and Jamaica 
even earlier. And on page 10 was the local weather story: 


Early yesterday morning the United States weather bureau re- 
ceived storm warnings from Washington, announcing a change in 
the course of the storm that has been playing in the South Atlantic 
for several days. The notice stated that the storm, instead of moving 
north, had changed its course, and, reaching the gulf, was moving 
westward in a northwesterly direction. The early indications were 
that the storm would probably strike land somewhere east of ‘Texas, 
and make its way across land westwardly. Up to 5 p.m. the latest 
advices stated that the storm center was in the gulf, south of Louis- 
iana, and headed northwest. Storm signals were hoisted early in the 
day and warnings sent out to shipping and the coast country, and in 
fact all stations in this district. 

The storm struck the Florida coast on Thursday [September 6], 
and all communications with Key West was interrupted for several 
hours. It was reported that considerable damage was done there. 
From the Florida coast the storm went to sea again and has been 
plowing up the gulf. Yesterday afternoon it was between stations; 
that is, between the New Orleans and Galveston weather stations, 
and reports were hard to obtain until the blow reached farther west. 
At 5 P.M. it was moving slowly westward, with prospects of reaching 
here some time in the night. The weather bureau officials did not 
anticipate any dangerous disturbance, although they were not in a 
position to judge just what degree the storm may reach or develop 
when it strikes Texas. 

This storm is of West Indian origin, such as are looked for during 
the months of August, September, and October. The weather bureau 
does not recognize any such classification as “equinoctial storms.” 


2Galveston Daily News, September 8, 1900. 
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The weather bureau records show that these three months usually 
produce these West Indian storms.* 


Immediately below that story was another paragraph, written 
and inserted shortly before the News went to press in the early 
hours of that Saturday morning: 

At midnight the moon was shining brightly and the sky was not 
as threatening as earlier in the night. The weather bureau had no 
late advices as to the storm’s movements and it may be that the trop- 
ical disturbance has changed its course or spent its force before reach- 
ing Texas.* 

The newspaper readers were unaware of it, but many of them 
were in fact reading their own obituaries in the Saturday edition 
of the News. Later that same Saturday, September 8, the West 
Indian hurricane blew inland at Galveston—the eye passed only 
a few miles to the southwest of the city—and it left the proud 
seaport a shambles. 

This was a disaster that currently few can imagine; for in 
1900 Galveston, with more than 37,000 residents, was ‘Texas’ 
fourth largest city. It was a commercial center, a tourist resort, 
a seat of culture. Yet, when the Sunday morning sun came up 
on September 9, the southern part of the city (nearest the Gulf) 
was swept clean of buildings, and at least 6,000 persons were dead. 
After that, many residents were in favor of abandoning the city 
forever. The tragedy is still known as the worst recorded disaster 
ever to strike the North American continent. 

Ironically, for months Galvestonians had been debating when 
the twentieth century began. The Vatican (and some other au- 
thorities) said that it would begin on January 1, 1901, and Cath- 
olic Galveston largely accepted this. But the nineteenth century 
actually came to an end, an abrupt end, for the island city on 
September 8, 1900; the changing of the centuries was nowhere 
more noticeable than at Galveston. 

The United States Weather Bureau office in the Post Office 
Building in Galveston still has the original weather records of 
September, 1900. In faded ink, on yellowing pages, precise writ- 
ing tells the impersonal story of the storm. (It is important to 
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remember, when considering these records, that all time stated 
in them represents seventy-fifth meridian, or Eastern Standard 
Time. Galveston time was one hour earlier, and this has resulted 
in unnecessary inaccuracies in some newspaper and magazine 
stories.) 

The weathermen—Isaac M. Cline, in charge; his brother, 
Joseph L. Cline; and John D. Blagden, a man on temporary duty 
there at the time—recorded a consistently falling barometer from 
eight o’clock E.S.T. (seven o’clock Galveston time) Thursday 
morning, September 6, until the storm had passed. The barom- 
eter that Thursday morning stood at 29.974; the temperature was 
80 degrees; there was a slight wind of six miles an hour from the 
north, and the sky was clear.° 

These weather conditions seemed anything but ominous; yet 
there was a storm in Florida. It was the one that had passed over 
Cuba on September 4 (after having been conceived in late August 
somewhere in the easterly trades between South America and 
Africa—5,000 miles from Galveston). Isaac Cline noted in his 
journal that same September 6: ‘Advisory message in regard to 
the tropical storm central over Southern Florida received and 
distributed at 2:59 p.M.”® (This was, of course, 1:59 P.M. in Gal- 
veston.) 

A tropical hurricane frequently is preceded by hot weather, 
and the temperature on September 6 became unseasonably high 
for Galveston; a maximum of go.g degrees was registered during 
the afternoon.” The next day was even hotter: 91.1 degrees. (The 
daily mean for both days was 86 degrees.) Joseph Cline, who made 
the 8:00 p.m. E.S.T. (7:00 Galveston) readings on September 7, 
recorded a barometer of 29.687 falling, a maximum wind velocity 
during the day of nineteen miles an hour—from the north—and 
a sky completely covered with strato-cumulus clouds, coming from 
the northeast.’ Meanwhile, during the day Isaac Cline had made 
the following journal entry: 


5Weather records for September, 1900 (MS., United States Weather Bureau office, 
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Broken cumulus and strato-cumulus. Fresh to brisk northerly 
winds. Special observations taken at noon and 3:00 p.M. [E.S.T.] 
Order to hoist storm northwest 10:35 A.M. [E.S.T.] received at 11:30 
A.M. [E.S.T.] and hoisted at 11:35 a.M. [E.S.T.] Rough sea with heavy 
southeast swells during afternoon and evening.® 

The storm, then, had turned northwestward from Florida. 
Since the winds from a tropical hurricane blow counterclockwise 
around a low-pressure center (in the Northern Hemisphere) , the 
central office in Washington, D. C., which had sole authority then 
for issuing storm warnings, evidently had predicted the hurricane 
would strike the coast to the east of Galveston. This would have 
put the island city in the storm’s left semicircle, where the winds 
are not so destructive. 

When the 8:00 a.m. [E.S.T.] readings were made Saturday 
morning, September 8, the sky was still covered with clouds— 
stratus by then—coming from the north. The wind had risen, 
Joseph Cline observed, to a velocity of twenty-three miles an 
hour; it was also from the north. (This official velocity repre- 
sented a five-minute average; at times it blew with greater force.) 
The barometer was still falling gradually.’° 

In Isaac M. Cline’s official report to the Weather Bureau, writ- 
ten a few days after the storm (and reprinted in full in Clarence 
Ousley’s Galveston in rg00, the most accurate of several books 
published in the months following the disaster) , Cline made this 


comment: 


The usual signs heralding the approach of hurricanes were not 
present. A brick dust sky was not in evidence. This feature, distinctly 
observed in other storms in this section, was carefully watched for, 
both on the evening of the seventh and the morning of the eighth. 
There were cirrus clouds moving from the southeast during the 
afternoon of the seventh, but by noon only alto-stratus from the north- 
east were observed. About the middle of the afternoon the clouds were 
divided between cirrus, alto-stratus, and cumulus, moving from 
the northeast. During the rest of the seventh, strato-cumulus clouds 
prevailed, with a steady movement from the northeast. A heavy swell 
from the southeast made its appearance in the Gulf of Mexico during 


*Daily Journal, September 7, 1900 (MS., United States Weather Bureau office, 
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the afternoon of the seventh. The swell continued during the night 
without diminishing, and the tide rose to an unusual height when it 
is considered that the wind was from the north and northwest." 

Isaac Cline’s daily journal for September 8 relates the imper- 
sonal facts of the storm. There were strato-cumulus, then low- 
hanging nimbus (rain clouds) , covering the city that Saturday. 
A “light rain”™ began falling at 8:45 A.M. [E.S.T.]; it “continued 
into the night.”’* The rain gauge atop the Levy Building, where 
the Weather Bureau office was located, was blown down about 
2:30 P.M. Galveston time. Only 1.27 inches had then been re- 
corded, but weathermen—basing their guess on statistics of near- 
by stations—later estimated that ten inches of rain fell on Galves- 
ton that day. 

Isaac Cline, in his daily journal for September 8, also noted 
that special observations were taken at noon and at 3:00 P.M. 
[E.S.T.] and telegraphed to Washington. He stated: 


Order to change northwest storm warnings to northeast to 10:30 
AM. [E.S.T.] received at 11:10 a.M. [E.S.T.] and warning north- 
east hoisted at 11:15 A.M. [E.S.T.] The warning only remained up a 
few hours until it was blown down."4 


The direction of the wind—from the northeast—forecast in 
this newest warning indicated that Galveston, after all, could ex- 
pect to be in the right semicircle of the storm, where the violence 
was greatest. 

The instrument shelter atop the Levy Building, 2223 Market, 
was blown away at the height of the storm. The four-cup anemom- 
eter whirled to pieces at 5:15 P.M. Galveston time—or, as Isaac 
Cline stated, 6:15 p.m. [E.S.T.]*—and the weathermen never 
knew the velocity of the wind that battered Galveston after that. 
Shortly before the wind gauge was carried away it had registered 
an 84-mile-an-hour average velocity for a five-minute period,’® 
but gusts of 100 miles an hour were recorded in that interval. 


11Clarence Ousley, Galveston in 1900 (Atlanta, 1900) , 40. 

12Daily Journal, September 8, 1900 (MS., United States Weather Bureau office, 
Galveston) . 
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The Galveston weathermen later estimated the force of the 
wind as “110 or 120 miles per hour,’*’ and it is likely that this 
was a conservative estimate indeed. Many survivors recall seeing 
timbers, bricks, and other pieces of debris blown almost hor- 


izontally. 

In his official report, Isaac Cline elaborated on the direction 
and force of the wind that Saturday. (Again, it should be remem- 
bered that the times he gave were one hour ahead of Galveston.) 


The wind during the forenoon of the eighth was generally north, 
but oscillated, at intervals of from five to ten minutes, between north- 
west and northeast, and continued to do so up to 1:00 p.m. After 1:00 
p.M. the wind was mostly northeast, although as late as 6:30 P.M. it 
would occasionally back to the northwest for one or two minutes at a 
time. The prevailing wind was from the northeast until 8:30 P.M. 
when it shifted to the east, continuing from this direction until about 
10:00 P.M. After 10:00 P.M. the wind was from the southeast, and 
after 11:00 P.M. the prevailing direction was from the south or south- 
west. The directions after 11:00 P.M. are from personal observations. 
A storm velocity was not attained until about 1:00 P.M., after which 
the wind increased steadily and reached a hurricane velocity at about 


5:00 P.M. The greatest velocity for five minutes was 84 miles per hour | 


at 6:15 P.M., with two minutes at the rate of 100 miles per hour. The 
anemometer blew away at that time, and it is estimated that prior to 
8:00 P.M. the wind attained a velocity of at least 120 miles per hour. 
For a short time, about 8:00 p.M., just before the wind shifted to the 
east, there was a distinct lull, but when it came out from the east and 
southeast it appeared to come with greater fury than before. After 
shifting to the south at about 11:00 p.m. the wind steadily dimin- 
ished in velocity, and at 8:00 A.M. on the morning of the ninth was 
blowing at the rate of 26 miles per hour from the south.'* 


Cline’s reference to the “distinct lull” might make it appear 
that the eye of the hurricane passed directly over Galveston. At 
the end of Cline’s official report, however, is this paragraph: 

From officers of the U. S. Engineer Tug Anna, I learn that the wind 
at the mouth of the Brazos River went from north to southwest by way 


of west. This shows that the center of the hurricane was near Galves- 
ton, probably not more than thirty miles to the westward.1® 


The tide commenced coming in over low portions of the city, 
11[bid. 


18Ousley, Galveston in 1900, pp. 40-44. 
19] bid. 
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Isaac Cline said in his daily journal, early Saturday morning. He 
sent the following telegram about 7:30 a.m. [E.S.T.] to the cen- 
tral office in Washington: 


Unusually heavy swells from the southeast, intervals one to five 
minutes, overflowing low places south portion of city three to four 
blocks from beach. Such high water with opposing winds never ob- 
served previously.?° 

The tide continued rising all day, Cline noted, and a sudden 
rise of four feet occurred at 7:30 p.M. [E.S.T.]*? This was a storm 
wave, frequently referred to as a tidal wave in historical accounts 
of the disaster. It was swept ashore in advance of the hurricane’s 
vortex; it smashed many houses left standing, and it may be 
assumed that it took hundreds of lives. Cline stated that by 8:00 
P.M. (or 7:00 P.M. in Galveston) the entire city was under eight 
to fifteen feet of water, and that the entire south, east, and west 
portions of the city from two to five blocks inland were “swept 
clean” of buildings and residences.” Cline also wrote: 


The following special barometer readings were taken during the 
rapid fall during the late afternoon: 


5:00 [P.M., E.S.T.] — 29.05 


Bill — 29:00 
5:30 — 28.95 
— 28.88 
6:06 — 28.86 
6:20 — 28.82 
6:40 — 28.73 
6:48 — 28.70 
7315 — 28.69 
7:40 — 28.62 
8:00 — 28.55 
8:10 — 28.53 


The lowest barometer apparently occurred between the two last 
observations, when the barograph stood at about 28.44. The barometer 
began rising at about 8:go p.m. [E.S.T.] and rose as rapidly at it 
had fallen.?* 


20Daily Journal, September 8, 1900 (MS., United States Weather Bureau office, 
Galveston) . 

21] bid. 

227 bid. 


23Tbid. 
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Thousands were injured and killed by flying timbers, slate, and 
bricks while endeavoring to save themselves, Cline observed in 
his journal. He estimated property damage at $30,000,000, and 
said that the tide began to fall slowly at 11:00 P.M. (10:00 P.M. 
in Galveston) and ‘“‘comparatively no damage resulted after this 
time.’’*4 

Then Isaac Cline added a short paragraph to the end of his 
September 8 journal: 


I. M. Cline, local forecast official, and Joseph L. Cline, observer, 
badly injured in wreck and drift, being on and among drifting houses 
from 7:30 to 10:30 P.M. [again, E.S.T.]?5 

What actually happened was this: Isaac Cline, between quick 
trips to the Weather Bureau office downtown (in rooms 308 to 
311 of the Levy Building) , began warning residents nearest the 
Gulf to leave their houses for safer refuge shortly after 5:00 A.M. 
(Galveston time) that Saturday. He continued to do this until 
midafternoon, when he finally made his way through the ever- 
rising water to his home, at 2511 Avenue Q, to be with his 
family—his wife and their three young daughters. 

About 5:30 p.M. (Galveston time) , Joseph L. Cline joined his 
brother’s family in their two-story frame residence. Joseph Cline 
had been in the Weather Bureau office most of the day handling 
the special observations, and he had telephoned a 2:30 P.M. 
(Galveston) observation to Houston for telegraphing to Washing- 
ton just before the last wire link with the mainland was ruptured, 
shortly after 3:00 P.M. in Galveston. 

By 5:00 P.M. Joseph Cline had decided to go to his brother’s 
residence on Avenue Q, in case its occupants should need help, 
and he left the Weather Bureau office in charge of one man, John 
Blagden, who remained there during the rest of the storm, despite 
the trembling and creaking of the battered building. 

Joseph Cline staggered through the water, being blown com- 
pletely off his path at times by the wind, to his brother’s resi- 
dence. He had been there about two hours when the house fell. 

Isaac Cline lost his wife, but he, his three daughters, and his 
brother survived. For three terrifying hours, as Isaac Cline stated 


24Ibid. 
25] bid. 
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at the end of his September 8 journal, they clung to floating 
wreckage, carried out into the Gulf and back, not knowing 
whether they would live or die. Hundreds of other survivors had 
similar personal experience stories. 

There have been many more violent storms than the one which 
struck Galveston in 1900. Wind of much greater velocity than that 
estimated for this one has been registered in tropical hurricanes 
since then, and much lower barometer readings have been re- 
corded. Why, then, did this storm take the most lives? There are 
several reasons. 

Many of the 6,000 deaths and countless numbers of injuries 
can be blamed on Galveston’s familiarity with hurricanes. Most 
residents, including Isaac Cline himself, believed that their houses 
could withstand any Gulf storm. When they finally realized the 
ultimate fury of this one, it was too late. Because of the water 
and the high wind, which were flinging deadly objects about like 
so much paper, occupants could not leave their residences for the 
comparative safety of the downtown section, where most of the 
brick buildings stood. Some of them, however, were flattened. 
Residents were trapped in their houses, and when the residences 
fell many of the occupants died. 

Another reason for the terrible toll was the water. The wind 
alone would not have done nearly so much damage to the city. 
But the waters of the Gulf completely covered Galveston Island 
that day, and the racing, wind-whipped current helped undermine 
buildings that could have withstood the wind’s fury. 

But even the wind and the water would not have caused so 
much destruction except for something else. When the Gulf came 
surging in that Saturday, it felled many weak structures compara- 
tively early in the afternoon. The wreckage from these buildings 
was hurled against other stronger ones, and it helped collapse 
them. Buildings in the block nearest the Gulf generally fell first, 
and this debris acted more or less as a battering ram against the 
second block of buildings. When they fell there was even more 
wreckage for the Gulf to throw against the third block. 

Some of the sturdier structures might indeed have stood, as 
many occupants expected them to, except for the pounding of 
the wreckage. 


| 
| 
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Finally, the debris—piled up in some sections as high as a two- 
story building—acted somewhat as a sea wall in stopping the Gulf’s 
totally destructive advance toward downtown Galveston (which 
was located on the bay side) . 

But on Sunday morning after the storm, it appeared to most 
stunned citizens that nothing was left. Thomas Scurry, adjutant 
general of Texas and the officer in command of Texas guardsmen 
during the martial law period at Galveston, described the city’s 
plight. 

Galveston has passed through an ordeal of wind and water, of 
wreck, ruin, desolation, and woe seldom if ever known in the history 
of the world. In the twinkling of an eye its homes have been demol- 
ished, its industries crippled, at least one-seventh of its population 
killed, and more than 15,000 of its surviving citizens made absolutely 
destitute. From a condition of splendid wealth it has been reduced to 
absolute poverty. Three-fourths of its estimated valuation has been 
totally destroyed. Two weeks ago there was but one city in America— 
Providence, Rhode Island—wealthier in proportion to its population. 
Today there is scarcely a city in America poorer than Galveston.** 


James Hays Quarles, a reporter for the Houston Daily Post, left 
for Galveston as soon as the extent of the disaster was realized. 
He departed Houston at 4:00 a.m. Monday (September 10) on 
a Galveston, Houston, and Henderson train, which reached a 
point about one mile from Texas City when washouts of the track 
ahead forced it to stop. The railroad bridges linking Galveston 
Island with the mainland, however, had already been obliterated. 

From there Quarles traveled on foot, seeing “‘bodies every- 


When we neared Virginia Point, we came up with E. Gerloff of 
Galveston. He and his father were the only survivors of his family. He 
told how when the storm reached Galveston, he and his family left 
in a sailboat. It capsized and all drowned but the two. Gerloff was 
hungry, and one of the crowd gave him a package of lunch. 

... Martial law was proclaimed Monday in Galveston [actually it 
was not officially proclaimed until Thursday, September 13]. Every 
soldier has been called to duty. Mayor Jones was appointing special 
policemen when I found him on Tremont Street, and the orders were 


26Thomas Scurry, “The Destruction of Galveston,” Collier’s Weekly, September 
29, 1900, p. 3. 
27Houston Daily Post, September 12, 1900. 
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to protect the property of every citizen and to protect the dead. Mili- 
tary authorities gave orders that when a person was caught looting 
the dead he was to be shot, and before I left the city at 4:00 P.M. 
reports said four had been executed by soldiers. A citizens committee 
established a number of morgues about the city, and during the morn- 
ing of Monday bodies were carried to these places. A large number 
were collected before noon, and burial began, but it was found im- 
practicable to dig graves on the island for this purpose. Messrs. 
McMaster and Morrissey then took charge of the duty, and engaged 
a tugboat and barge. They began making arrangements to send the 
bodies to sea. Center Street wharf was used for loading, and every 
wagon, dray, float, or cart to be found was impressed. [Later the 
bodies, which had been weighted and dropped overboard, began 
reappearing on the beach at Galveston, and burial and cremation 
were resorted to. ] 

The island did not escape the fury of the storm in any part of it, 
and every house is damaged and nearly one-half are total wrecks. 
The business portion suffered to a great extent. Provisions could not 
be used because of the damage by salt water. From what I could learn 
I consider that more than 5,000 lives were lost. I hesitate to say 7,000 
because I am told that I am placing the number too high, but I do 
not think so. 

The condition of the minds of the people is such that they can not 
remember who were their friends and neighbors, and they are think- 
ing only of their own. Thus a great many will be lost sight of. I never 
saw people ir such a condition.?* 


John Blagden, the observer who was on temporary duty at 
Galveston at the time of the storm, also wrote a description of the 
city after the storm. 

Weather Bureau 
Galveston, Texas 


September 10, 1900 
To Att aT Home, P 9 


Very probably you little expect to get a letter from me from here, 
but here I am alive and without a scratch. That is what few can say 
in this storm sw. pt city. I have been here two weeks to take the place 
of a man who is on a three months leave, after which I go back to 
Memphis. 

Of course you have heard of the storm which passed over this place 
last Friday night [it was actually Saturday night] but you cannot 
realize what it really was. I have seen many severe storms but never 
one like this. I remained in the office all night. It was in a building 
that stood the storm better than any other in the town, though it was 


28] bid. 
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badly damaged and rocked frightfully in some of the blasts. In the 
quarter of the city where I lodged (south part) everything was swept 
and nearly all drowned. The family with whom I roomed were all 
lost. I lost everything I brought with me from Memphis and a little 
money, but I think eighty dollars will cover my entire loss: I am 
among the fortunate ones. 

The Local Forecast Official, Dr. Cline, lives in the same part of the 
city and his brother (one of the observers here) boarded with him. 
They did not fare so well. Their house went with the rest and they 
were out in the wreckage nearly all night. The LOF [sic] lost his wife 
but after being nearly drowned themselves they saved the three chil- 
dren. As soon as possible the next morning after the waters went down 
I went out to the south end to see how they faired [sic] out there. 
I had to go through the wreckage of buildings nearly the entire dis- 
tance (one mile) and when I got there I found everything swept clean. 
Part of it was still under water. 

I could not even find the place where I had been staying. One that 
did not know would hardly believe that that had been a part of the 
city twenty hour hours before. I could not help seeing many bodies 
though I was not desirous of seeing them. I at once gave up the family 
with whom I stopped as lost which has proved true as their bodies 
have all been found. But the Clines I had more confidence in in 
regard to their ability to come out of it. I soon got sick of the sights 
out there and returned to the office to put things in order as best I 
could. When I got to the office I found a note from the younger Cline 
[Joseph] telling me of the safty [sic] of all except the Dr.’s wife. 
They were all badly bruised from falling and drifting timber and one 
of the children was very badly hurt and they have some fears as to 
her recovery. Mr. Broncasial [actually: T. C. Bornkessell, who was 
lost in the storm], our printer, [who] lives in another part of the 
town that suffered as badly is still missing and we have given him up 
as lost. There is not a building in town that is uninjured. Hundreds 
are busy day and night cleaning away the debris and recovering the 
dead. It is awful, every few minutes a wagon load of corpses passes 
by on the street. 

The more fortunate are doing all they can to aid the sufferers but 
it is impossible to care for all. There is not room in the buildings 
standing to shelter them all and hundreds pass the night on the 
street. One meets people in all degrees of destitution. People but 
partially clothed are the rule and one fully clothed is an exception. 
The city is under military rule and the streets are patrolled by 
armed guards. 

They are expected to shoot at once anyone found pilfering. I 
understand four men have been shot today for robbing the dead. 
I do not know how true it is for all kinds of rumors are afloat and 
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many of them are false. We have neither light, fuel or water. I have 
gone back to candles. I am now writing by candlelight. 

A famine is feared, as nearly all the provisions were ruined by the 
water which stood from six to fifteen feet in the streets and all com- 
munication to the outside is cut off. 

For myself I have no fear. I sleep in the office, have food to last 
for some time and have water and means of getting more when it 
rains as it frequently does here, and besides I have made friends here 
who will not let me starve. 

We had warning of the storm and many saved themselves by seeking 
safty [sic] before the storm reached here. We were busy all day Thurs- 
day [without much doubt Blagden meant Friday] answering telephone 
calls about it and advising people to prepare for danger. But the 
storm was more severe than we expected. 

Dr. Cline placed confidence in the strength of his house. Many 
went to his house for safty [sic] as it was the strongest-built of any in 
that part of the town but of the forty odd who took refuge there less 
than twenty are now living. 

I have been very busy since the storm and had little sleep but I 
intend to make up for sleep tonight. I do not know how or when 
I can send this but will send it first chance. Do not worry on my 


account. Write soon, 
Yours truly 
Joun D. BLAGDEN?® 


It was after the 1900 storm that Galveston built its sea wall. 
The city actually raised its sea level, by pumping ashore sand. This 
first required raising structures in the area; one building raised 
was a three thousand-ton church. 

A reorganization of the municipal government after the storm 
resulted in the city commission form of government, which 
quickly spread to other cities in the United States. 

Galveston made an amazingly rapid recovery from the storm. 
General Thomas Scurry was so impressed that he made this 
statement: 

I do not think I exaggerate when I say that at no time in all history 
have there been examples of nobler loyalty or more heroic determina- 
tion. The credit for what has been done belongs in an overwhelmingly 
large measure to the brave people of this city.*° 


29John Blagden to his parents in Duluth, Minnesota, September 10, 1900 (MS., 
Archives, Rosenberg Library, Galveston) . 
30Scurry, “The Destruction of Galveston,” Collier’s Weekly, September 29, 1900, 
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Che Beginnings of Fort Belknap 


BEN G. ONEAL 


tennial Celebration in 1936, rests proudly where a cen- 

tury and seven years ago it was established. “Sitting high, 
overlooking the fertile valley of the Brazos, which sweeps around 
the south and west, making almost a right angle, the post was a 
commanding sight.” With its stone wall enclosing its fifteen acres, 
and its six stone buildings, two of them the originals, it is, to the 
historian, a symbol of the heroic age of the western part of Texas; 
to the average visitor, a place interesting and pleasant for his 
family reunion, his church picnic, and the meetings of his many 
other organizations. 

In the case of many historic old places little information was 
accurately kept by those who followed the first generation, with 
the unfortunate result that misinformation and confusion have 
taken the place of facts, the real substance of history. Fort Belknap 
is an example of such process. The need over a century ago for 
the fort is largely forgotten. The officer who was charged with 
the exacting duty of examining the frontier and making the 
selection of the site for the military post has not always been given 
credit for the important task he performed so well. The officer 
left by the general in command of the camp to dig for water, and 
thus determine whether a military post could be maintained at 
the site, has been forgotten. 

The partly restored old fort has become so popular and of so 
much interest to the thousands who visit it and ask questions 
about its history that the true facts, as shown by the official 
records, should be examined and stated. 

After annexation the state government of ‘Texas naturally 
looked to the United States to provide protection against Indian 
depredations on the frontier and borders between Red River and 
the Rio Grande. The policy that was ultimately implemented 
projected a chain of military posts beyond the outer line of white 


Q: Fort BELKNAP, partly restored during the Texas Cen- 
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settlement to serve the dual purpose of restraining Indian raids 
on the relentlessly westward moving pioneers and of discourag- 
ing hostile attacks on westbound goldseekers traveling the Marcy 
Wagon Trail to California. The records clearly show that Briga- 
dier General William G. Belknap, of the 5th Infantry Regiment, 
was particularly selected for the arduous duty of making a careful 
inspection of the Texas frontier and marking out sites for the 
proposed military posts. 

The white settlers, always desirous of more land, were pushing 
forward on the western frontier. The state legislature, under the 
pressure of this situation, by a joint resolution of March go, 1848, 
urged the Texas senators and representatives in Congress to use 
their influence for the passage of an act to establish “a chain of 
military posts, in advance of the settlements, between Red River 
and the Rio Grande, and that said posts shall be removed from 
time to time as the settlements advance.” 

The resolution further recommended that the act provide for 
the commandant of the troops on the frontier to confer with the 
governor of Texas so that they might jointly co-operate in a policy 
to preserve friendly relations with the Indians and protect the 
citizens." 

The federal government acted promptly. Within a little more 
than a year such line of military posts was established, including 
Fort Worth, Fort Graham, Fort Gates, Fort Croghan, and Fort 
Martin Scott. 

Within less than two years the white settlers had passed west 
of this line of forts and were suffering the loss of property and 
lives by the raids of the Indians. Again the legislature appealed 
to the federal government for protection for the settlers. In the 
preamble to a joint resolution of January 28, 1850, the legisla- 
ture set out the facts developed by its committee: “That vast 
numbers of her citizens have been killed or captured, and that 
the property of her citizens, to a vast amount, has been stolen and 
carried away by the Indians in amity and treaty with the United 
States.” 

Then followed the resolution: 


1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , III, 206. 
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Be it resolved by the Legislature of Texas, That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed, and our representatives requested in the most 
solemn manner, to present this subject to the consideration and atten- 
tion of the President of the United States and the Congress, asking 
full indemnity for the depredations committed by the Indians upon 
the borders and frontier of Texas, and that an adequate and sufficient 
force be placed upon the frontier and borders of the State where 
those depredations have occurred to protect the lives, persons and 
property of her citizens thus afflicted—to all of which Texas deems 
herself entitled by the terms of annexation, the constitution and laws 
of the United States.” 


The Mexican War ended with the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
finally ratified on May 30, 1848. By this treaty the United States 
came into possession of a vast territory stretching from the western 
boundary of Texas to the Pacific Ocean. To add to the immense 
value of this territory and stimulate the movement of thousands 
of Americans, gold was discovered at Sutter’s Fort in California 
in the spring of 1848. 

Ordered by the federal government, Captain Randolph B. 
Marcy escorted emigrants from Fort Smith to Santa Fe in 1849, 
and on his return journey marked out a wagon trail which 
crossed Texas from Red River near present Gainesville into New 
Mexico. This wagon trail passed through the domain which the 
wild Indians roamed and from which they raided the white 
settlements. 

Under the urgent need of protection from the Indians for the 
westbound goldseekers traveling the Marcy Wagon Trail and the 
demands of the Texas Legislature for the protection of the west- 
ern settlers, the federal government began actively to prepare 
for furnishing such protection. 

By command of Major General Winfield Scott, Adjutant Gen- 
cral R. Jones, on April 1, 1851, issued General Orders No. 19, 
which, in section II provided: “On being relieved by the 7th, 
the 5th Infantry will proceed to establish two, or more, new 
posts on, or near, Captain Marcy’s return route from Dona Ana, 
New Mexico.” The orders suggested four points along the route 
for possible location, including one “at a point near the crossing 
of the Main Brazos.” The orders continued: 


2Ibid., 523. 
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The above indication of positions for the chain of posts, made 
from an examination of Captain Marcy’s report is to be regarded as 
only suggestive; the number of posts as well as the sites will be fixed 
upon after a careful and extended examination of the country along 
the route mentioned, or on any other route that may best sustain the 
line of defense of the 8th Military Department, and fulfill the condi- 
tions of restraining the incursions of hostile Indians against Texas, 
as well as protect the route of emigration from Arkansas to New 
Mexico, with further regard to the provisions of General Orders No. 
1, of January 8, respecting the cultivation of gardens and farms. 

The Lieutenant Colonel of the 5th Regiment is charged with this 
duty, under the direction of the Commander of the 7th Department, 
within whose military jurisdiction the posts to be established will, 
until further orders, be included.* 


Under the same date, April 1, 1851, the adjutant general 
wrote the following letter to the commander of the 7th Military 
Department, Fort Smith, Arkansas: 


BVT. Brig. Genl. M. [Arbuckle] 
Commanding 7th Dept. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

General: Herewith I enclose ‘General Orders’ No. 19 of this date, 
directing that a line of from two to four posts be established along 
the most eligible route from the frontier of Arkansas to New Mexico. 
The best information on this subject available at General Headquar- 
ters is found in Captain Marcy’s report of his route from Fort Smith 
to New Mexiso and back; and the lower or return route would appear 
to be the best basis of a more particular examination for the object 
in view. It is intended however, to allow great latitude to the officer 
upon whom the examination of the country and selection of the sites 
is devolved, and it is important that the forward movement be made 
without delay. The General-in-Chief desires that Bvt. Brig. Genl. 
Belknap be accordingly instructed to move with two or more com- 
panies drawn from Fort Gibson, Smith or Towson, as you may see fit, 
without awaiting the arrival of any part of the 7th Infantry and that 
other companies of the 5th, including those now at Corpus Christi, 
be pushed on to overtake the advance as soon after as practicable. 
You will please confer with Bvt. Brig. Belknap on this subject and 
give him such minute instructions as your long experience on the 
frontier of Arkansas and knowledge of the routes to New Mexico 
may suggest. 


3General Orders No. 19, April 1, 1851 (MS., Adjutant Generals Office, Records of 
the War Department, National Archives), Section II. 
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Enclosed a copy of Captain Marcy’s Report with map appended 
I am Sir etc. 
R. Jones, Adjt. Genl.* 


The foregoing from the official records makes it indisputably 
clear that General Belknap was directly charged with the duty 
of making the selection of the sites for the proposed new military 
posts, and that he was to use the troops of the 5th Infantry. 

Colonel Gustavus Loomis was the permanent colonel of the 
5th Infantry Regiment. He was not with the regiment nor in 
active command, however, when Adjutant General R. Jones on 
April 1, 1851, issued General Orders No. 19. 


According to the returns of the 5th Infantry Regiment, Gustavus 
Loomis was relieved of recruiting duties on July 15, 1851, and was 
placed on detached service. These records show that he rejoined the 
5th Regiment on February 11, 1852, and assumed command of the 
Regiment on February 12, 1852, at Fort Belknap. According to his 
letters to the Adjutant General in this period, Loomis traveled through 
New England and returned to Texas via Leavenworth, Missouri.® 


General Belknap, as instructed, made the examination of the 
country to select sites for the military posts. Under date of July 


7, 1851, he made his report from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Adju- 


tant General R. Jones. The report, so far as pertinent to selecting 
the site for Fort Belknap and to the troops used, is as follows: 


5th Regt. Infantry, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Sie. July 7th, 1851. 

I have the honor to inform you, that in accordance with Genl. 
Orders No. 19 of April 1, 1851, and with your letter of instructions 
of the same date, I proceeded with two companies of the 5th Infantry 
to make an examination of the country on the western border of 
Texas, for the purpose of selecting two or more sites for Military 
Posts with a view to ‘sustaining the line of defense of the 8th Military 
Department and fulfilling the conditions of restraining the incursions 
of the hostile Indians against Texas’ ... 

After a careful and minute examination of the country bordering 
upon the Red Fork of the Brazos River, I fixed upon a point about 


4R. Jones to M. Arbuckle, April 1, 1851 (MS., Adjutant Generals Office, Records 
of the War Department, National Archives). A copy of this letter was sent to 
General Belknap. 

5Report of Victor Gondos, Jr., Archivist in Charge, United States Old Army 
Branch, August 9, 1957, to Ben G. Oneal. 
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ten miles below Captain Marcy’s crossing and about the same distance 
above the junction of the Clear Fork with that stream. — This I should 
judge to be about the one hundredth degree of West Longitude, and 
is the most western point that a post can be established where timber 
and other material necessary in the construction of barracks can be 
found; and west of which, on account of the scarcity of timber and 
water, it is not probable that white settlements will be made for a 
century to come, if ever. From my own observation, as well as from 
information derived from Indians and others, I became satisfied that 
the establishment of a Military Post at any other point on Captain 
Marcy’s return route from Dona Ana was utterly impossible. 


General Belknap then explained why he was writing from Fort 
Smith. 


On the eve of starting from the Brazos to examine the Pecan Bayou 
and the Concho, I received the melancholy intelligence of the death 
of Bvt. Brig. Genl. Arbuckle, commander of this department. I also 
heard at the same time that Col. Loomis would not be relieved from 
the Recruiting Service until the 15th of July. I therefore deemed it 
proper and important to return to this place in order that the Regi- 
ment and its supplies should be pushed forward to the Brazos as 
speedily as possible, — directing Captain Marcy to make an explora- 
tion of the country as far as Pecan Bayou, and report to me the result 
of his reconnaissance. —On the arrival of the entire Regiment at the 
Brazos, the advanced posts can be established with much greater 
facility.® 

As General Belknap made clear, the assurance of a sufficient 
supply of water was necessary for the establishment of a military 
post. His final decision as to whether he would recommend a post 
at the point he had fixed upon would depend upon whether or 
not a sufficient supply of water could be developed. For the pur- 
pose of deciding that question, he put Captain Carter L. Steven- 
son of Company I, 5th Infantry, in command at the camp with 
instructions to dig for water. 

Under date of August 3, 1851, Captain Stevenson reported 
as follows: 


Head Quarters, Camp Belknap Brazos, Texas 
Augt grd, 1851. 


Major: 
I have the honor to transmit herewith a return of the troops in 
camp on the Brazos for the month of July. ... Have sunk well 45 


6William G. Belknap to R. Jones, July 7, 1851 (MS., Letters Received, Adjutant 
Generals Office, Records of the War Department, National Archives) , 313-B-1851. 
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feet. ... I think water will not be obtained above the level of the 
river. ... 
I am Sir Respectfully You obt Svt. 
C. L. Stevenson, Capt. 5th Inf. Comng.? 


Under date of August 29, 1851, Stevenson made another report 
from the camp. 


Sir: 

By digging into the banks near a small spring — 3 miles distant — 
found by General Belknaps Indian guides in June, I have succeeded 
in getting water in some quantity. It is impregnated with sulphur, 
but is cold and suitable for drinking. ... There are now 4 companies 
within 3 miles of the site for the post, with which I will be enabled 
to push the work on two wells. The depth in one is 66 feet, stone 
(white sand) the same kind, and no appearance of water. 

I am Sir Respectfully 

Your Obt. Svt. 
C. L. Stevenson, Capt. 5th Inf., Comg. 

Sept 1. Depth of well 68 feet & no water.’ 


Under date of February 4, 1852, applying for the usual com- 
pensation to commanders of posts, Captain Stevenson wrote Ad- 
jutant General Jones as follows: 


Post on Red Fork of Brazos, Tex. Feb. 4th, 1852. 

General, I respectfully ask from what date am I entitled to draw 
rations for commanding this post? I have been in command of from 
four to six companies of my Regiment, stationed on the Red Fork, 
since July. On the 24th of June. Genl. Belknap selected and marked 
out a site for the Post, and placed me in command, with instructions 
for building, digging for water etc. I was engaged at this until the 
ist of Nov. when the location was changed (in consequence of failure 
to obtain water) to this place about two miles below the first site, 
which selection was confirmed by Gen. Smith Nov. grd. 

I have had all the arduous labor of exploring this desolate country 
with more than the ordinary discomfits attending the locating etc. of a 
frontier post, and would be glad to receive the usual compensation 
allowed to comdrs. of posts. 

I am, Sir, Very Respy. Yr. Obt. Servt. C. L. Stevenson, 

Capt. 5th Inf.® 


TReport of Captain C. L. Stevenson, August 3, 1851 (MS., United States Army 
Commands, Department of the West, Records of the War Department, National 
Archives) , 6-8-1851. 

8Ibid., 7-8-1851. 

9C. L. Stevenson to R. Jones, February 4, 1852 (MS., Letters Received, Adjutant 
Generals Office, Records of the War Department, National Archives) , 98-S-1852. 
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The foregoing reports taken from the official records of the 
War Department show definitely that Captain Carter L. Stevenson 
and not Colonel Loomis commanded at the site and later at the 
post on the Brazos from the time General Belknap left to return 
to Fort Smith in June until after 1851, and further show that 
only the 5th Infantry was stationed at the site and post from the 
beginning until after 1851. 

That General Belknap had returned to the camp on the Brazos 
and had himself, and not Captain Marcy, changed the site from 
the first selection to the point two miles below on the river is 
shown by General Persifor F. Smith’s Orders No. 91 establishing 
the military post. The order was: 


Head Quarters 8th Mil Department 

Camp Belknap, Red Fork of Brazos River, ‘Texas 
Orders ] November 3, 1851. 
NO. g1 f Bt. Brig. General Belknap, Lt. Col. 5th Infy. having se- 
lected the present site on the Red Fork of Brazos; and, at the intima- 
tion of myself, another on the Clear Fork of the same river, at, or 
in the immediate vicinity of, a point known as Phantom Hill — they, 
are hereby established as military posts. ... Each of the posts will be 
garrisoned by a wing of the 5th Infy, and the left wing of that regi- 
ment will immediately be put in motion, under the direction of Bt. 
Lieut. Colonel Abercrombie, to occupy the site selected on the Clear 
Fork. The Regimental Head Quarters will be established with the 
right wing. [Signed] Persifor F. Smith 

Bt. Major General, 


Comdg. 8th Mil. Dept. 
Ast. Adj. Genl’s Office, 8th Dept. 


San Antonio, November 19, 1851 arian 
Geo. Deas, Asst. Adj. Genl.'° 

Any intimation that General Belknap had not returned to the 
site on the Brazos and was not there when General Smith made 
the order establishing the military post is wholly erroneous. On 
the day General Smith made the order establishing the post, he 
also made a report to the assistant adjutant general of the 
Western Division. That report is, in part, as follows: 


10Special Orders No. 91, Headquarters, 8th Military Department, November 3, 
1851 (MS., Orders and Special Orders, CCLI, Adjutant Generals Office, Records of 
the War Department, National Archives). Note that General Smith says “General 
Belknap, ... having selected the present site.” 
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Head Quarters 8th Mil. Dept. 
Capt of 5th Infy. on the Salt Fork of the Brazos, 


By. Lt. Col. W. W. S. Bliss, Nov. 3, 1851. 
Asst. Adj. Genl. Western Division. 


Colonel, 

In prosecution of my intention announced in San Antonio, I have 
made a reconnaisance of the line of country by the heads of the rivers 
& arrived here yesterday. ... On arriving here I found Gen. Belknap 
very sick with a dysentery he has been afflicted with since he left Fort 
Smith. ... Gen. Belknap, if able to travel, will go to some post where 
there is barracks, — his physicians think that the exposure any longer 
to cold nights & hot days will be fatal." 


General Belknap did try to go to Fort Gibson to join his family 
but died of typhoid dysentery on November 10, 1851, in a wagon 
near Preston, Texas.’* 

Mary Rossell, wife of Captain N. B. Rossell, Company K, 5th 
Infantry, writing from Fort Washita on November 15, 1851, gave 
more details of the death of General Belknap than were contained 
in the official reports. In her letter to her friend Mary Lear, wife 
of First Lieutenant W. C. Lear, Company K, 5th Infantry, she 
wrote, among other things, as follows: 


On Monday Dr. Baily Mr. Myers and Mr. Burns arrived in the rain. 
... The gentlemen said Gen. Belknap was back a few miles very sick, 
would be here in an hour. Mr. Nuba and several soldiers were with 
him. Dr. Baily said the only chance for his life was to get him here, 
have him quiet & well nursed and he was entirely out of his head. 
The day as I said before was horrible, and we all felt gloomy to know 
that the poor sick old man was out in the storm. We all became very 
anxious, as four o’clock came and he did not appear, at last — Doctor 
Madison (he was to be placed here) started out in his wagon after 
him, went one mile, met the ambulance, and horrible to relate Gen 
Belknap was a corpse. He had died about twelve o’clock without a 
struggle, but perfectly unconscious of his situation. The tongue of 
the wagon broke and his attendant got out to assist, and was only out 
ten minutes — when he stepped into the wagon Gen Belknap was 


11Persifor F. Smith to W. W. S. Bliss, November 3, 1851 (MS., United States 
Army Commands, Department of the West, Records of the War Department, Na- 
tional Archives) , 69-S-1851. 

12Richard H. Coolidge, Asst. Surgeon, U. S. Army, to Adjutant General R. Jones, 
U. S. Army, December g, 1851; Hy. Wilson, Comdg. 7th Military Dept. to Adjutant 
Gen. R. Jones, November 20, 1851 (MS., Selected Letters Received, 1851, Adjutant 
Generals Office, Records of the War Department, National Archives) . 
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dead. His corpse was brought in, laid in the house Mrs. Abercrombie 
had when here, and buried on Monday at four o’clock in the enclosure 
by the garden at the side of your own dear little boy. We went over 
to the church through the rain, no ladies but M & self. ... Dr. Baily 
says he had great trouble of mind, many things worried him & the 
change made by Gen Smith annoyed him much." 


The change made by General Smith that Dr. Baily referred to 
was the rejection of General Belknap’s recommendations of two 
cther sites for posts and the selection instead of a site at the forks 
of the Clear Fork of the Brazos near Phantom Hill. General 
Belknap, in his report of July 7, 1851, had suggested, in addition 
to the post on the Brazos, ‘‘a second post on the Pecan Bayou, a 
northern branch of the Colorado river and another upon the 
Concho a south western branch of the Llano,” giving his reasons. 
He was so certain that these two sites, in addition to the one on 
the Brazos, were the ones to carry out the purpose of the duty 
devolved upon him to select a line of sites for military posts, that, 
in a report of October 18, 1851 (referred to again hereinafter) , 
he informed the adjutant general of the United States as follows: 
“I take this occasion to say that I expect to leave in a few days 
with a portion of the regiment, to establish posts on the Pecan 
Bayou and the Concho.” 

Another of the things he worried about he described in a fur- 
ther report: 


Head Quarters 5th Infantry, 
Camp Belknap, Brazos River, Texas 


Bvt. Maj. Genl. R. Jones, October 18, 1851. 


Adjt. Genl., U. S. A. 
Washington D. C. 
Sir: 

I was much surprised at the report of Bvt. Major H. H. Sibley, end 
Dragoons, to Asst. Adjt. Genl. Deas: a copy of which you transmitted 
me. The conversation or talk he reports as having occurred between 
myself and the Waco Indians, is entirely fabulous. Nor can I in any 
way, account for the deception practiced upon him. Those Indians 
may have had conversations (that I know nothing of) with my inter- 
preter and guide (a Delaware) which possibly they may have narrated 
to him as coming from me. The Indians, instead of being dissatisfied, 


13Mary Rossell to Mary Lear, November 15, 1851 (MS., in possession of Colonel 
George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City) . 
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professed to be highly gratified with my coming to their country, and 
of my treatment of them. Of this Bvt. Maj. Sibley, if he did not, might 
have satisfied himself by inquiring of Captain Stevenson when he 
visited his camp. 


The talk referred to is quoted in a statement made to General 
Belknap by one of his officers, Lieutenant H. R. Selden. 


Camp Belknap, 


General: Brazos, Texas, October 18th, 1851. 


I have the honor to state, agreeably to your request, that I was 
present at the conversation which took place between yourself and 
the Indians, who visited this place in June last, and that no rude or 
unnecessarily severe language was used by you, that you did not in 
my hearing make use of any the language of which they complain to 
Capt Sibley end Drags, viz, that you were the “biggest General in 
Texas,” that “if any horses were stolen from you and traced in the 
direction of their villages you would visit them with a heavy hand.”— 
On the contrary all that was said and done on that occasion appeared 
so far as I was able to judge perfectly satisfactory to the Indians at 
the time. I have the honor to be, Very Respectfully 

Your Obt. Servant, H. R. Selden 
ist Lieut. 5th Inf. 
Bvt. Brig Genl W. G. Belknap, Comandg.1* 


There is also found in General Belknap’s report of October 18, 
1851, a reference to another criticism by Major Sibley which must 
have annoyed him. Referring to the criticism, he wrote: 


The position I have taken on the Red Fork of the Brazos, half a 
degree of longitude west of the point he recommends as a suitable 
station for two companies, possesses all the important and necessary 
elements for a military station.’ 


Belknap then lists its advantages. 

Captain Carter L. Stevenson, of the 5th Infantry, was given 
the most burdensome part in connection with the actual establish- 
ing of the military post. During the summer and fall of 1851, 
when he was in command at the site, there were no white settlers 
nearer than a small number around Fort Worth, about ninety 
miles distant. The year 1851 must have been a drought year in 


14H. R. Selden to William G. Belknap, October 18, 1851 (MS., Record Group No. 
94, Adjutant Generals Office, National Archives) , 298-H-1851. 
15William G. Belknap to R. Jones, October 18, 1851, ibid. 
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the Fort Belknap section. Second Lieutenant Benjamin Wingate 
of the 5th Infantry wrote from the camp on July 24, 1851, to his 
father, and in his letter said: 


The place selected by Geni. Belknap is a desolate looking spot 
though perhaps the best in this section of the country. The water in 
this part is all brackish, the springs are even so. What the well water 
may be if we should find any. I doubt if it is salty the jig is up. The 
two companies that came out with Genl Belknap have been digging 
but have found no water. The order is to dig 60 feet for water if it 
cannot be found sooner. 

The Indians say it seldom rains here, there has been no rain since 
May.?® 


Captain Stevenson, writing under date of August 3, 1851, to 
Assistant Adjutant General Francis N. Page, 7th Military Depart- 
ment, Fort Smith, after reporting on the trouble he was having 
in finding suitable timber and other material for building, con- 
tinued: 


Have the well 45 feet. After cutting through the clay (about 12 feet) 
at which they were at work on the date of my last letter, came to blue 
sand stone in which they are now blasting. I think water will not be 
obtained above the level of the river. I received no Broad axes, Borax 
or candles by the last train, articles absolutely necessary, no one of 
which we have here. I have requested Col. Abercrombie to forward 
them as soon as possible. I have candles sufficient for the well party 
for ten days, after which I shall be obliged to suspend the work at 
night; have nearly exhausted the only flux (Sal Ammonia) for welding 
steel which I could get from the Hosp Dept, and have not one piece 
of soap for both commands, but I understood from the Genl. that it 
would be attended to as soon as he arrived at Washita. ... The 
weather has been so dry that all of the wheels had to be repaired after 
their return from Pecan Bayou and Fort Washita, and this is the 
earliest moment when they could have been prepared for the road.*7 


Captain Stevenson, writing again on August 29, 1851, to the 
same officer, reported that he could not find the order General 
Belknap had for employing civilian workers in the quartermaster’s 
department at the site, and had directed that all be discharged 


16Benjamin Wingate to Hiram Wingate, July 24, 1851 (MS., in possession of 
Colonel George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City) . 

17C. L. Stevenson to Page, August 3, 1851 (MS., United States Army Commands, 
Department of the West, Records of the War Department, National Archives) , 
6-S-1851. 
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but the millwright, whose services were absolutely necessary. 
Stevenson further reported that the horses, although they had not 
been used for a month or more, were ‘‘so much reduced that I 
have thought it necessary, to save them, to send them to the set- 
tlements to be foraged.” 

Referring again to his search for water, he reported: “By dig- 
ging into the banks near a small spring—3 miles distant—found 
by Genl. Belknaps Indian guides in June, I have succeeded in 
getting water in some quantity. It is empregnated with sulphur, 
but is cold and suitable for drinking.” He continued: ‘There 
are now 4 companies within 3 miles of the site for the post, with 
which I shall be enabled to push the work on two wells. The 
depth in one is 66 feet, stone (white sand) the same kind, and no 
appearance of water.” 

His report was concluded with this on the weather: 


The Weather is still very warm. Ther. 
July — Max. height at 3 o'clock 103° 
Min. ” ” 83° 
Augt. — Max. height at 3 o’clock 106° 
” nd Min. ” 9999 ” 86° 
Warmest day in July, 22nd. 
do in August, goth 


Rain for 35 minutes on the 26th, the first and only since our arrival. 
Sept. 1, Depth of well 68 feet & no water.?® 


As shown by the foregoing from the records, conditions at 
Fort Belknap in the summer and fall of 1851 were severe for 
Captain Stevenson and the personnel under his command. The 
official records show that within the thirty days from October 2 
to November 3, 1851 (the day General Persifor Smith made 
the order establishing the military post), three soldiers of the 
5th Infantry died at the camp. One of them, Private Michael 
McNamara of Company B, died the day General Smith made 
the order establishing the post.*® 

At about this time, October 18, 1851, General Belknap re- 
ported to Adjutant General Jones, among other things, as follows: 
“I have been delayed this long waiting for the paulins and hos- 


18Jbid., August 29, 1851. 
19Document No. 227976, Fort Belknap, Texas, Cemetery (MS., Quartermaster 
Generals Office, National Archives) . 
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pital tents, to cover the sick, provisions etc., which were called 
for on the 1st of May last.’’° 

Conditions were such that the soldiers who died at the post 
were buried in their uniforms (or ordinary clothes), simply 
wrapped in blankets or in their overcoats, as was shown a half 
century later when their remains were disinterred for reburial 
in the Military Cemetery at San Antonio.” 

Such were the conditions under which the work of establishing 
Fort Belknap was carried on under the supervision of Captain 
Carter L. Stevenson, who later was a major general in the Con- 
federate Army, 1861-1865. 


20William G. Belknap to R. Jones, October 18, 1851 (MS., Record Group No. 94, 
Adjutant Generals Office, National Archives) . 

21G. R. Whiteley, Newcastle, Texas, to Ben G. Oneal, 1955; Whiteley was present 
at the disinterment. 
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Fannin’s Men: Some Additions to Earlier 
Rosters 


THOMAS L. MILLER 


his men at Goliad on March 27, 1836, by order of Gen- 

eral Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna is well known to 
students of history. Not known to this day, however, is the exact 
number of the men who perished that day nor the number of 
those who escaped. In the same year of the massacre, a Texas 
newspaper, the Telegraph and Texas Register, published an in- 
complete list of the men of Fannin’s command who were killed, 
escaped, or absent on that Sunday in March, 1836. This same list 
was copied and published in the Texas Almanac of 1860. 

The most thorough study of Fannin’s men was made by Judge 
Harbert Davenport. The result of his study, ““The Men of Goliad,” 
was published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII, 
July, 1939. At the conclusion of the article, in the bibliographic 
notes, Judge Davenport wrote: “The necessarily slow and tedious 
examination of the Headright, Bounty, and Donation Files, with- 
out which no roll of Fannin’s men could be made even approxi- 
mately correct, was done by Honorable L. W. Kemp, who kindly 
supplied the writer with abstracts of those files relating to Fan- 
nin’s men.” 

This writer has just concluded a study of military land grants 
in Texas in which the Bounty and Donation Files of the General 
Land Office of Texas were examined. While the purpose of this 
study was not to compile rolls for the battles of the Texas Revolu- 
tion, information on the military service and battle engagements 
of those who received military land grants was obtained. With the 
information thus obtained a new list of Fannin’s men was com- 


T* horrible massacre of Colonel James W. Fannin and 
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piled from Land Office records. This list is not so complete as the 
Davenport one for the reason that not all of the heirs of those who 
fell with Colonel Fannin applied for and received land grants. 
Nevertheless, the new roll made from Land Office records contains 
the names of eleven men who are not included in the Texas 
Almanac list nor the Davenport list. The names of these men 
are as follows: Joseph S. A. Acklin, Green B. Buchanan, James 
Caruthers, ‘Thomas H. Conley, John Huff, Andrew J. Miller, G. S. 
Park, T. C. Powell, James M. Robinson, G. D. Spotswood, and 
William W. Yearly. Six men that are included in the Almanac 
list but who were omitted from the Davenport list are shown 
by the Land Office documents to have been members of Fannin’s 
command. This report has ten other names which, either in the 
spelling of the surnames or in the given names or initials, differ 
from the names on the Almanac and Davenport lists only slightly 
and quite likely are variants of the names carried on the two 
older lists. 

Besides the General Land Office (hereafter cited as GLO) 
Bounty and Donation Files, the GLO Muster Roll and certain 
Court of Claims records, all of which are in the Land Office, 
were used for this study. As stated above, this list of Fannin’s 
men is by no means intended to be a complete roster, but is 
offered as a contribution and as an addition to the extensive re- 
search which has already been done on the subject. 

Here follows, in annotated form, the additions and variations 
to the two other lists. Land Office sources are cited for each 
name included. 


Aarons, ALLISon—Davenport has “Ames, Allison”: In the Texas 
Almanac this name is given as “Arms, Allison’; therein he is 
carried as a member of Captain Uriah J. Bullock’s Company. In 
the GLO Muster Roll, on page 6, the name is listed as “Aarons, 
Allison.” In GLO File Milam Donation No. 773 is donation cer- 
tificate No. 335 issued to the heirs of Allison Aarons on June 17, 
1851. In GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 432 is bounty warrant 
No. 871 for 1920 acres issued to the heirs of Allison Aarons for 
“his having fallen with Fannin.” 


ACKLIN, JosEPH S. A.—This name does not appear on the Al- 
manac or Davenport lists. In GLO File Liberty Donation No. 211 
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is donation certificate No. 42 issued to him by the commissioner 
of claims on October 17, 1859, for 640 acres “for his having 
served with Col. Fannin in 1836.” GLO Bexar Bounty No. 1439 
has bounty warrant No. 97 for 320 acres also issued on October 
17, 1859, “for three months service with Col. Fannin in 1836.” 
The number of acres granted by the bounty warrant would indi- 
cate that Acklin was not killed in the service. The heirs of those 
who died in the service received bounty warrants for 960 or 
1920 acres. 


BRIDGEMAN, G. F.—Davenport lists a “George J. Bridgeman,” 
who “escaped with Horton.” The Almanac has a “J. Bridgeman” 
listed as “Detailed as surgeons and laborers.” GLO File Fannin 
Bounty No. 1331 has bounty warrant No. 872 for 1920 acres 
issued to the heirs of G. F. Bridgeman “for his having fallen 
with Fannin.” GLO File Milam Donation No. 783 has donation 
certificate No. 336 issued to the heirs of G. F. Bridgeman for 
640 acres on June 18, 1851, for “his having fallen with Fannin.” 


Brown, WILLIAM A. J.—This name is on the Almanac list but 
omitted from the Davenport list. GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 
1070 has bounty warrant No. 255 for g6o0 acres issued to the heirs 
of William A. J. Brown on April 23, 1860, “in consideration of 
his having fallen with Fannin.” GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 
1071 has bounty warrant No. 112 for g60 acres issued to the heirs 
of William A. J. Brown on October 21, 1859. This warrant reads, 
in part, “320 acres for the service and 640 acres in consideration 
of the said Brown having fallen with Fannin in 1836.” GLO 
File Lamar Donation No. 143 has donation certificate No. 53 for 
640 acres issued to the heirs of William A. J. Brown on October 
21, 1859, by Comptroller C. R. Johns “in consideration of his 
having fallen with Fannin.” 


BUCHANAN, GREEN B.—This name is omitted from the Almanac 
and Davenport lists. GLO File Lamar Bounty No. 7 has bounty 
warrant No. 9379 for 1920 acres issued to the heirs of Green B. 
Buchanan on January 2, 1840, for “service from the 24th day of 
December, 1835 to the 27th day of March, 1836 having been killed 
on that day.”” GLO File Lamar Donation No. 51 has donation 
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certificate No. 98g issued to the heirs of Green B. Buchanan on 
January 2, 1840, for “his having been killed at Goliad under 
Col. Fannin.” 


CaRLson, WILLIAM S.—This name appears on the Almanac list 
but not on the Davenport list. The heirs of William S. Carlson 
were issued bounty warrant No. g21 for 1920 acres on September 
2, 1851. No survey was made on this warrant and therefore there 
is no GLO File. On page 506 of “Court of Claims Bounty Reg- 
ister, Warrants Nos. 1 to 4499: 1-11-37 to 12-4-38,” (MSS. in Gen- 
eral Land Office) is a notation beside this name and number 
which reads, “Massacred with Fannin.” GLO File Fannin Dona- 
tion No. 1499 has donation certificate No. 378 issued to the heirs 
of William S. Carlson for “his having fallen with Fannin.” 


COLsTON, JOHN (ALIAS WILLIAM S.), AND/OR COULSON, JOHN 
(ALIAS WILLIAM S.) —This name is not on the Almanac list. Dav- 
enport lists a “William John Colston.” GLO File Fannin Bounty 
No. 204 has bounty warrant 2852 issued to the heirs of J. (alias 
William S.) Colston for 1920 acres. The warrant was issued by 
the secretary of war on April 12, 1838, for his service ‘from the 
15th day of February 1836 to the 27th day of March 1836 having 
been killed with Fannin.” GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 1025 has 
bounty warrant No. 138 issued by the adjutant general on No- 
vember 5, 1846, to the heirs of William S. Coulson for his “having 
been killed in the Massacre at Goliad with Col. Fannin.” GLO 
File Fannin Bounty No. 204 shows that warrant No. 2852 was 
rejected by the Court of Claims on June 14, 1860, with the ex- 
planation that a bounty warrant had been issued in the name of 
William S. Coulson indicating that William S. Colston and 
William S. Coulson were one and the same person. Six hundred 
and forty acres already patented on rejected warrant No. 2852 
were not cancelled as the Court of Claims could not cancel a pat- 
ented survey. Donation certificates were issued to: (1) the heirs of 
William S. Carlson (see Fannin Donation File No. 1499), (2) to 
the heirs of John (alias William S.) Colston (see GLO File San 
Patricio Donation No. 143) and (3) to the heirs of John (alias 
William S.) Coulson (see Bexar Donation File No. 1026). All 
three donation certificates stated that they were issued for the 
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soldier’s “having been killed with Fannin.” Conclusion: The 
Court of Claims seems to have been satisfied that “Coulson, 
John (alias William S.),” and “Colston, John (alias William 
S.) ,” were the same person. It is likely also that this was the same 
person as Davenport’s “William John Colston,” but it seems likely 
that there was another member of Fannin’s command named 
William S. Carlson. 


CARUTHERS, JAMES—This name is not on the Almanac list nor 
the Davenport roll. The heirs of James Caruthers received dona- 
tion certificate No. 364 from the adjutant general on September 
2, 1851, for 640 acres. This certificate was lost and duplicate cer- 
tificate No. 30/174 was issued on February 6, 1873, by the com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. The duplicate certificate 
does not give the military service, but on pages 84 and 85 of 
“Register of Donation and Scrip,” (MSS. in General Land Office) 
beside this name and certificate number is written “Goliad.” 
GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 1572 has bounty warrant No. 930 
for 1920 acres issued on September 2, 1851, to the heirs of James 
Caruthers for “his having been massacred with Fannin at Goliad.” 
Both the Almanac list and Davenport list have a “Ewing Caruth- 
ers,” but Land Office records show him to be another person. See 
GLO File Gonzales Donation No. 178 and GLO File Gonzales 


Bounty No. 184. 


Coney, Tuomas H.—The Almanac has a “Corbys, Thomas 
H.,” and Davenport has a “Cosby, Thomas H.,” but neither has 
“Conley, Thomas H.” The heirs of Thomas H. Conley received 
donation certificate No. 327 for 640 acres from the adjutant gen- 
eral on June 17, 1851. This certificate was lost and the commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office issued duplicate certificate No. 
go/g7 on October 10, 1872. The duplicate does not give the 
service, but on pages 82 and 83 of “Record. Donation and Scrip” 
in the General Land Office, beside this name and certificate 
number is written “Goliad.” GLO File Red River Bounty No. 131 
contains bounty warrant No. 864 issued to the heirs of Thomas 
H. Conley by the adjutant general on June 18, 1851, “for his 
having fallen with Fannin.” 
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Davis, PERRY, AND/OR Davis, O. H. P.—On the Almanac list is 
found only a “Perry Davis.’ Davenport lists an “O. H. Perry 
Davis.”” General Land Office records have grants to a ‘Perry 
Davis,” and to “O. H. P. Davis.’ The Almanac says of Perry Davis 
that he “escaped from Col. Ward’s division on the retreat of the 
16th.” Davenport says of O. H. Perry Davis that he was “part of 
the water party which escaped.” GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 
1309 has bounty warrant No. 8003 issued to Perry Davis by the 
secretary of war on February 2, 1839, for “service from the 17th 
day of December 1835 to the 25th day of September 1836.”” GLO 
File Fannin Donation No. 802 has donation certificate No. 807 
issued to Perry Davis ‘for having fought at the battle of Coleto.” 
GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 1230 has bounty warrant No. 181 
for 960 acres issued to the heirs of O. H. P. Davis for “having 
fallen with Fannin.” GLO File Fannin Donation No. 1224 has 
donation certificate No. 51 for 640 acres issued by Comptroller 
C. R. Johns on October 20, 1859, to the heirs of O. H. P. Davis 
and the certificate reads in part, “in consideration of said Davis 
having fallen with Fannin in 1836.” Conclusion: Land Office 
records are consistent in showing both a Perry Davis and an O. H. 
P. Davis as being with Fannin. Their records indicate that Perry 
Davis was not in the massacre but served until September 25, 
1836, and that O. H. P. Davis fell in the massacre. 


DEMBRINSKE, DEMBRISKIE, OR DEBIcKI, N.—The Almanac has a 
“Dembrinske, N.” Davenport has “Debicki, N.” GLO File Fannin 
Bounty No. 13431 and Bexar Donation File No. 884 both have 
the name as “N. Dembriskie.” The three variations in the spelling 
of the name likely refer to the same individual. 


Dickson, Henry, oR Dixon, HENRy—The Almanac gives the 
name as “Dixon, Henry,” while Davenport gives it as “Dickson, 
Henry.” GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 879 has the name as 
“Dixon, Henry,” which agrees with the Almanac listing. 


HurF, JoHN—This name is not listed on the Almanac list nor 
the Davenport list. GLO File Gonzales Donation No. 166 has 
donation certificate No. 514 for 640 acres issued to John Huff by 
the adjutant general on August 26, 1853, “for having been with 
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Fannin’s cmd. at the time of the massacre.” John Huff received 
bounty warrant No. 9159 for 320 acres from the secretary of war 
on May 21, 1839, for “service from the 15th day of October, 1835 
to the 15th day of January 1836.” This warrant was not surveyed 
and there is no GLO File for it. The source for the above infor- 
mation is “Record of Certificates Approved (All Classes) by the 
Court of Claims,” page 329. This volume is a manuscript in the 
General Land Office. John Huff also received bounty warrant No. 
1348 for 320 acres from the adjutant general on August 26, 1853. 
This warrant may be a duplicate of No. 9159 but it does not so 
state. Neither is the service given on the duplicate warrant. 
Source: GLO File Houston Bounty No. 184. 


Kino, M. P., or Kine, M. B.—Davenport has a Montgomery B. 
King while the Almanac has M. P. King. GLO File Travis Dona- 
tion No. 364 has donation certificate No. 445 issued to the heirs 
of M. P. King on July 22, 1852, for “his having fallen with Fan- 
nin.” GLO File Travis Bounty No. 365 has bounty warrant No. 
1134 for 1920 acres issued to the heirs of M. P. King on July 21, 
1852, for “service from the end day of November, 1835 to the 
29th day of February 1836 and having fallen at Goliad.” 


Mancum, Aaron S.—This name is listed on page go of the 
Almanac list as a member of Captain Winn’s Company. Davenport 
omits this name. GLO File Fannin Donation No. 1521 contains 
Special Act Certificate No. 14/21 issued to Aaron S$. Mangum by 
the commissioner of the General Land Office on May 29, 1873. 
The Special Act Certificate does not show the service, but the 
special act as found in Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, VII, 
1338, states that he served “from November 1, 1835 until after 
San Jacinto.”” GLO Veteran Donation File No. 907 (these files are 
separate and distinct from the regular General Land Office Files) 
has a sworn statement made by Aaron S. Mangum before County 
Judge S. D. Steedman on April 16, 1881, that he joined the 
Georgia Battalion and marched to Texas from Macon, Georgia, 
and arrived at Velasco in the autumn of 1835, and was in Captain 
Winn’s Company and served until after San Jacinto. The Land 
Office Muster Roll shows Aaron $. Mangum as a member of Cap- 
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tain J. C. Winn’s Company, Georgia Battalion, First Regiment, 
Texas Volunteers from December 31, 1835, to February 29, 1836. 


Mayer, WILLIAM—This name is carried on the Almanac list as 
one of the members of Captain Burr H. Duval’s Company and 
is listed with those who fell in the massacre. Davenport does not 
list this name. GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 1130 has bounty 
warrant No. 916 for 1920 acres issued on September 2, 1851, to 
the heirs of William Mayer “for his having been massacred with 
Fannin at Goliad.” In the General Land Office manuscript “Rec- 
ord Donation and Scrip,” pages 84 and 85 it is shown that his 
heirs received donation certificate No. 380 issued to them on 
September 2, 1851. Beside the name and certificate number is 
written, “Goliad.” 


MILLER, ANDREW J.—This name is not on the Almanac list nor 
the Davenport list. GLO File Fannin Donation No. 387 has dona- 
tion certificate No. 547 which states that Miller “participated in 
the battle under Grant and Johnson.” GLO File Fannin Bounty 
No. 430 has bounty warrant No. 2057 which says, “having been 
killed with Grant and Johnson.” 


Munson, JAMES R.—The Almanac list has a “J. B. Munson.” 
Davenport lists a “Charles Rufus Munson.” GLO File Travis 
Bounty No. 284 has bounty warrant No. 859 issued by the adju- 
tant general on June 18, 1851, to the heirs of James R. Munson 
for “his having fallen with Fannin at Goliad.” GLO File Travis 
Donation No. 290 has donation certificate No. 309 issued by the 
adjutant general on June 12, 1851, to the heirs of James R. 
Munson for his “having fallen with Fannin.” No bounty or dona- 
tion grants were found for J. B. Munson or Charles Rufus 
Munson. 


Park, G. S.—This name does not appear on the Almanac nor 
Davenport list. GLO File Travis Donation No. 703 has donation 
certificate No. 103 for 640 acres issued on March 9g, 1860, by the 
commissioner of claims to G. S. Park “for service in the army 
under Col. J. W. Fannin.” 


PITTMAN, SAMUEL C.—This name is listed on the Almanac list 
but not on the Davenport list. GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 
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752 has bounty warrant No. 9704 for 640 acres issued to the heirs 
of Samuel C. Pittman on January 5, 1841, by the secretary of war 
for his service “from the 19th day of January 1836 to the 27th 
day of March 1836 and having been killed while in the service.” 
GLO File Travis Bounty No. 237 has bounty warrant No. 9703 
for 1280 acres issued on January 5, 1841, by the secretary of war 
to the heirs of Samuel C. Pittman for “‘his service from the 19th 
day of January until the 27th day of March 1836 and having 
been killed on that day.” GLO File Travis Donation No. 122 has 
donation certificate No. 1113 for 640 acres issued by the secre- 
tary of war on January 4, 1841, to the heirs of Samuel C. Pittman 
for his “having been killed at Goliad the 27th day of March 1836.” 


PowELL, T. C.—This name is not found on the Almanac list nor 
on the Davenport list. General Land Office Sources: “Court of 
Claims: Applications for Land. Voucher No. 146.” (MSS. ma- 
terial.) In this voucher is this statement concerning T. C. Powell: 
“That he emigrated to Texas as a soldier with Col. Fannin, Capt. 
Wyatt’s Company, in March, 1836.” This voucher listed his claim 
for a headright certificate for 1476 acres (1/3 league) , a 1920 acre 
bounty warrant, and a 640 acre donation certificate. The claim 
was made by his heirs. The action taken by the Court of Claims 
upon this application is then summarized as follows, “ ... and 
is entitled to the above warrants for land.” Note: Unless sur- 
veys were returned to the Land Office, the warrants and certifi- 
cates were not returned, no GLO File was set up, and therefore, 
the warrants and certificates could not be examined. There is 
evidence that Donation Certificate No. 27 was issued to his heirs 
by the Court of Claims on October 12, 1859. Two Court of 
Claims Records (MSS.) are now in the Land Office which record 
this certificate. “Record of Certificates Issued from July 8, 1857 
to December 31, 1861 (Bounty and Donation) by the Court of 
Claims,” records the issuance of this certificate on page 402 and 
beside the number and name is written, “Fallen with Fannin.” 
In “Record of Certificates Approved from June 30, 1857 to De- 
cember 10, 1861 (All Classes)” on page 387 it is recorded that 
this donation certificate (No. 27), was approved by the Court 
of Claims on October 15, 1859. 
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RoBINnson, JAMES M.—This name does not appear on the Al- 
manac nor Davenport lists. GLO File Robertson Bounty No. 949 
shows that bounty warrant No. 4/35 was issued to the heirs of 
James M. Robinson because he fell with Fannin. GLO File Rob- 
ertson Donation No. 1215 has donation certificate No. 4/15 issued 
to the heirs of James M. Robinson because he fell with Fannin. 


Ross, GEON—This name is given on the Almanac list but not 
on the Davenport list. Davenport does have a “Gideon Rose,” 
but the Almanac also has Gideon Rose and land grants were made 
to the heirs of both men. GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 1722 has 
bounty warrant No. 851 for 1920 acres from the adjutant general 
on June 18, 1851, issued to the heirs of Gideon Ross for his ‘“‘hav- 
ing fallen with Fannin at Goliad.” The heirs of Gideon Ross 
also received donation certificate No. 317 but it was lost. Dupli- 
cate certificate No. 31/34 was issued by the commissioner of the 
General Land Office on July 21, 1873, but the duplicate does not 
state the service. In the Land Office volume entitled “Register. 
Donation and Scrip,” on page 82 beside this name and number 
is written, “Goliad.” For land grants to Gideon Rose, see GLO 
Files Fannin Bounty No. 2 and Fannin Bounty No. 7. 


SHACKLEFORD, JACK—The Almanac lists a “W. J. Shackleford,” 
and a “F. S. Shackleford.” Davenport has a “W. J. Shackleford,” 
and a “Fortunatus S. Shackleford.’ General Land Office records 
show these two men to have been with Fannin and also show a 
“Jack Shackleford.” GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 278 for Jack 
Shackleford shows his service to have been from January 19, 
1836, to July 19, 1836; another bounty to Jack Shackleford 
(Travis Bounty No. 132) shows that he served in the army again 
from August 9, 1836, to January 19, 1837. In GLO File Milam 
Donation No. 174 is this statement regarding Jack Shackleford, 
“ _.. having been at Goliad with Col. Fannin.” 


Spotswoop, G. D.—This name is not on the Almanac nor Dav- 
enport lists, but Land Office records show that he fell with Fannin. 
GLO Travis Donation No. 740 has donation certificate No. 28 
issued by Clement R. Johns, comptroller, to the heirs of G. D. 
Spotswood on October 13, 1859, “in consideration of said Spots- 
wood having fallen with Fannin.” GLO File Robertson Bounty 
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No. 1077 has bounty warrant No. 180 for g6o0 acres issued by 
W. S. Hotchkiss, commissioner of claims, on February 16, 1860, 
to the heirs of G. D. Spotswood for his service “from ... to . 

and having fallen with Fannin.” For other Land Office sources 
proving that G. D. Spotswood fell in the Geliad Massacre, see 
GLO File Robertson Bounty No. 1076, “Record of Certificates 
Issued by Court of Claims,” page 8, and “Court of Claims 
Vouchers. Applications for Land,” Vouchers No. 148 and No. 149. 


Warp, WILLIAM—The Almanac list and the Davenport list each 
show one William Ward with Fannin. Land Office records indi- 
cate that there were two men named William Ward who were with 
Fannin. The heirs of the first William Ward received donation 
certificate No. 13/189 from the commissioner of the General Land 
Office on May 10, 1873, as a result of a special act passed on April 
26, 1873. The special act, as found in Gammel (comp.) , Laws of 
Texas, VII, 306, shows that this William Ward was with Fannin. 
The second William Ward received donation certificate No. 135 
from the commissioner of claims. His heirs were issued this cer- 
tificate on July 25, 1861, “for his having fallen with Fannin.” 
See GLO File Bexar Donation No. 1685. Both William Wards 
received a 1920 acre bounty warrant. See GLO Files Bexar Bounty 
No. 1684 and GLO File Bexar Bounty No. 1703. 


YEARLY, WILLIAM W.—This name does not appear on the Al- 
manac nor Davenport lists. GLO File Fannin Bounty No. 494 has 
bounty warrant No. 1876 for 1920 acres issued by the adjutant 
general on January 18, 1855, to the heirs of William W. Yearly 
for “his having been killed with Fannin.” GLO File Fannin Dona- 
tion No. 517 has donation certificate No. 660 issued by the adju- 
tant general on January 18, 1855, to the heirs of William W. 
Yearly for “his having fallen with Fannin.” 
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torical Association which was held in Houston on No- 

vember 7, 8, and g, 1957, was judged by all to have been 
eminently successful. Texan participation was in evidence from 
beginning to end. 

Dr. Ralph W. Steen, President of the Association, was the vice- 
chairman of the committee on the program and had special charge 
of the Association’s sectional meeting on Saturday, November 9. 
Frank Vandiver of Rice Institute also served on the program com- 
mittee. 

The committee on local arrangements had as co-chairmen 
William H. Masterson of Rice Institute and Edwin A. Miles of 
the University of Houston. Also representing the University of 
Houston were Charles A. Bacarisse, Jack A. Haddick, C. B. Ran- 
som, and Corinne Comstock Weston, while Catherine Fischer 
Drew, William H. Nelson, Edmund T. Peckham, and Edward H. 
Phillips served from Rice Institute. Also on the committee were 
Howard H. Bell of Texas Southern University and Evaline Peters 
of the University of St. Thomas. 

Barnes F. Lathrop, A. C. Krey, Joe B. Frantz, and Walter P. 
Webb of the University of Texas, served as presiding officers and 
chairmen of various group meetings. Herbert Gambrell of South- 
ern Methodist University, also served as chairman. Texans pre- 
senting papers and addresses were James L. Nichols, Stephen F. 
Austin State College, “The Logistics of the Trans-Mississippi 
Campaigns’; Roy S. Dunn, Texas Technological College, ‘The 
Knights of the Golden Circle, 1834-1861”; Rupert N. Richardson, 
Hardin-Simmons University, ‘““The Overland Mail’; John Q. An- 
derson, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, ‘““Emerson 
and the Southwest”; and Walter P. Webb, the University of ‘Texas, 
“Economic Progress of the South, 1930-1950.” 

The joint session of the Texas State Historical Association with 
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the Southern Historical Association was iield in the Sam Houston 
Room of the Rice Hotel on Saturday, November g, and was ably 
presided over by Mrs. Merle Duncan of Baylor University. The 
program was as follows: 


“The Texan of 1860” Llerena Friend, University of Texas 
“The Texas Court of Claims” Thomas L. Miller, A. and M. College 
of Texas 
“The Streeter Collection of Texas Materials” James T. Babb, Yale 
University 
Discussion Leader: Walter L. Brown, University of Arkansas 


History, customs, traditions, and community happenings galore 
are revealed for the Texan-German town of Fredericksburg in 
the December 15, 1957, issue of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
Excerpts from the writings of Tony Slaughter are: 


Freezing temperatures this week brought perfect weather for butch- 
ering, and sausage of the German variety has been made by the hun- 
dreds of pounds. The Hubert Nixons and the Edgar Dietz families 
have been busy the last few days making special German Christmas 
cookies and bread, products which are shipped all over the country. 

There will be plenty of turkeys, for this year’s market was poor and 
farmers may have to eat them. A good season was reported in the hills 
for venison. 

And for those who can’t afford the turkeys or the venison, goats 
galore dot the pastures in the area. It was the goat industry which 
brought many farmers and ranchmen through the seven-year drouth. 


There will be plenty of beer flowing during the holiday season. The 
only time Fredericksburg ever voted for the Democratic president was 
in 1932 when Franklin Roosevelt pledged repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. It has voted Republican ever since. 

“But some of them like to voie in the Democratic primaries,” says 
A. L. Cameron, a banker with an Anglo-Saxon name but the son of 
a German mother. 

County Officials here are chosen in the general election every two 
years in November. 

“Nobody runs on the Democratic or Republican ticket,” Cameron 
explains. “Every candidate runs on an independent ticket.” 

Cameron formerly was passenger agent for the old Fredericksburg 
& Northern Railway, a 23.8-mile line which ran from Fredericksburg 
to a point on the Southern Pacific between Comfort and Waring. 

“It had a goo-foot tunnel,” Cameron recalled, “one of two in 
Texas.” 
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The track was sold during World War II for war use. ... 

Fredericksburg has four annual celebrations which attract thou- 
sands of visitors. They are the fair, one of the oldest in Texas, the 
Easter pageant with fires burning in the hills the night before Easter, 
the Saengerfests or songs festival and the Schuetzensfests. 

The Schuetzensfest is the marksmen’s tourney when the natives go 
to the hills for their annual shooting event. 

This is a stag affair highlighted by heavy consumption of German 
brew shipped here from San Antonio. 


A letter has been received from Robert M. Utley, Historian 
of the National Parks Service, Region Three, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, which should be of interest to historical minded Texans 
throughout the length and breadth of the state. Region Three 
includes ‘Texas and Utley writes as follows: 


You are probably aware that the National Survey of Historic Sites 
and Buildings, after a lapse of some fifteen years, has once more been 
resumed. I have been assigned to accomplish this Survey in Region 
Three of the National Park Service, which includes Texas. Mine is 
primarily a fact-finding mission—to investigate and inventory all sites 
within this Region that, historically, seem to possess national signifi- 
cance. My findings, after review by the Branch of History in the 
Washington Office of the National Park Service, will be considered 
by the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments. The Board will then determine which sites in fact 
possess significance warranting national recognition. Let me empha- 
size, however, that designation by the Advisory Board of a given area 
as a National Historic Site does not necessarily mean that it is being 
considered for inclusion in the National Park System. The principal 
aim of the Historic Sites Survey is preservation of significant sites, not 
expansion of the National Park System. 

At present, the Survey is expected to be completed at the end of 
four years. We have a big job to accomplish in a relatively short period 
of time, and we earnestly hope for the cooperation and advice of the 
various state historical societies. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the success of the project will depend in great measure upon our 
being able to draw upon the knowledge and experience of state and 
local historians. 

As a framework for carrying out the Survey, the history of the 
United States has been divided into sixteen major themes, into one 
of which we believe every historic site can be fitted. It is recognized, 
of course, that some sites may be properly classified in more than one 
theme. A list of these themes is enclosed. Several themes have been 
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selected for study and completion by July 1, 1958. The one that most 
concerns this Region, and on which I am currently concentrating, is 
Theme XI, Westward Expansion and Extension of National Bound- 
aries, 1830-1898. Also of importance to this Region during this fiscal 
year is Theme I, Spanish Exploration and Settlement, and Theme II, 
French Exploration and Settlement. These themes were fairly ade- 
quately treated by the old Historic Sites Survey, but are to be re- 
appraised. 

Fortunately, the old Historic Sites Survey and the Arkansas-White- 
Red River Survey, which Historian John Littleton completed in 
1953-54, have provided an excellent point of departure for considering 
sites in Texas. From the composite list of sites inherited from these 
two Surveys I have selected, perhaps rather arbitrarily, a number 
of sites that seem to fall within the frontier theme and whose claim 
to national significance appear to me to warrant further investiga- 
tion. These sites are: San Felipe de Austin, Peach Point Plantation, 
Fort Davis, Fort Griffin, Tascosa, Adobe Walls, J-A Ranch and Palo 
Duro Canyon, site of Baldwin’s fight with the Cheyennes (Gray 
County). In Theme I, the following sites were considered by the old 
Survey and will be reappraised: sites in San Antonio (San José y San 
Miguel de Aguayo, San Juan Capistrano, San Francisco de la Espada, 
Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepcion, San Fernando, La Villita, 
and Spanish Governor’s Palace) , Mission Nuestra Senora del Socorro, 
Mission Nuestra Senora del Carmen, San Clemente Mission, Viceregal 
Mansion, Presidio del Norte de la Junta de los Rios, Mission Espiritu 
Santo de Zuniga, Nuestra Senora de los Dolores del Rio de San 
Xavier, Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de los Nacogdoches, Mission 
San Francisco de las Texas, San Francisco de los Neches, and El 
Santissimo Nombre de Maria Mission. In Theme II, Fort St. Louis 
will be re-examined. I believe that sites connected with the Texan 
Revolution and the Mexican War can most appropriately be consid- 
ered under Theme IX, Political and Military Affairs, 1830-1865. 
This theme will be completed during fiscal year 1959. I would very 
much appreciate any comments upon this list, including suggested 
additions or subtractions, that you and your staff would care to make. 

Once a list of sites considered worthy of investigation has been 
settled upon, probably early next spring, I plan to visit each one of 
the areas. At that time, too, I shall hope to visit your office and 
explore at greater length with you the program and what it hopes 
to accomplish. The Branch of History in the Washington Office is now 
preparing a brochure that explains more fully than possible in a 
letter the approach and objectives of the Survey. When this is com- 
pleted, I shall mail copies to you. Meanwhile, I would be very grateful 
for any comments or suggestions on the conduct of the Survey in 
Texas that you would care to contribute. 
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List oF HistoricAL THEMES UNDER WHICH Historic SiTEs ARE TO BE 
CLASSIFIED BY THE NATIONAL PaRK SERVICE 1957 


I. Spanish Exploration and Settlement 
II. French Exploration and Settlement 
III. Dutch and Swedish Colonial Settlements 
IV. English Colonization to 1700 
V. Development of the English Colonies, 1700-1775 
VI. The War for American Independence 
VII. Political and Military Affairs, 1783-1830 
VIII. The Advance of the Frontier to 1830 
IX. Political and Military Affairs, 1830-1865, 
X. The War Between the States, 1861-1865 
XI. Westward Expansion and the Extension of National Bound- 
aries, 1830-1898 
XII. Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture to within Fifty Years 
XIII. Travel and Communication 
XIV. Development and Conservation of Natural Resources to within 
Fifty Years 
XV. The Arts and Sciences to within Fifty Years 
XVI. The United States as a World Power, 1898- 


It will be obvious that Texas can participate under Spanish 
Exploration and Settlement and French Exploration and Settle- 
ment. Theme VIII, the Advance of the Frontier to 1830, would 
logically include the Anglo-American colonization of Texas and 
Theme IX, Political and Military Affairs, 1830-1865, would in- 
clude Indian affairs in Texas frontier forts and the efforts of the 
United States military arm to deal with border problems. Again, 
Texas has much to offer in Theme X, the War between the 
States, 1861-1865, and in Theme XI, Westward Expansion and 
the Extension of Natural Boundaries, 1830-1898. Theme XI 
would include the annexation of Texas and the development of 
all the Western trails down to the bringing of trans-continental 
railroads across Texas. In Themes XII through XV, there will be 
a Texas contribution which may be given recognition in each 
category, particularly in the development and conservation of oil 
within the last fifty years. 

Each and every local historical society in Texas should inventory 
its own historic sites and communicate with Mr. Utley in Santa Fe. 

In Mr. Utley’s paragraph four where he is listing Texas sites 
which have a claim to national significance there would not seem 
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to be a single place listed which does not have a valid claim to 
consideration and designation. San Antonio was the queen city 
of missions in all Spanish America and remains a city of distinc- 
tion to the twentieth century. 

The Association joins with Mr. Utley in urging members of 
the Association and interested Texans to write to him the facts 
concerning any historical site in Texas which should be given con- 
sideration as warranting national recognition. Here is opportunity 
for a real service to the historic past of the state. 

Ww 

A portrait of Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, great-niece of Stephen 
F. Austin and honorary life member of the Association, was un- 
veiled on November 2, 1957, at the University of Texas. The 
painting, by Wayman Adams of Austin, hangs in the James 
Stephen Hogg Room of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 

Mrs. Perry, who died in 1955 (see Quarterly for January, 1956) , 
was closely identified with the work of the Association, having 
assisted in bringing the Stephen F. Austin papers to the Univer- 
sity of Texas. ot 


Dr. Edward Wallace, who normally keeps a New England ad- 
dress for what he calls his permanent place of residence, has 
spent much of his time in the last decade in Texas. He is also 
extremely fond of historical subjects of a Texan character. For the 
winter of 1957, Dr. Wallace is back in Texas again doing some 
history teaching at Pan American College at Edinburg, but more 
particularly, trying to get all available material for a possible book 
about “The Great Western’”—sometimes called ““The Heroine of 


Fort Brown.” se 


Martha and Earl W. Fornell have an article entitled ‘““A Century 
of German Songs in Texas” in the American-German Review for 
October, 1957. The interest of German immigrants to Texas in 
literature, drama, and music made a real cultural contribution to 
the history of Texas. Activities in Galveston, New Braunfels, 
Austin, and within the Texas “hill country” are related by the 


Fornells. 
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HALLY BRYAN PERRY 
January 10, 1868— June 27, 1955 
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A splendid piece of Texana is in the October, 1957, Bulletin 
of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. This is Gene 
North’s “The Tafts Went to Texas,” an account of the remark- 
able principles and practices of diversified farming and ranching 
introduced into the coastal area of Texas around Corpus Christi 
by Charles P. Taft. Charles P. Taft was from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and a half-brother of President William H. Taft, who visited 
Charles P. at La Quinta, Taft Ranch headquarters, in 1909. 
Charles P. Taft and associates were founders of the towns of 
Sinton, Taft, and Portland. These were men of vision and what 
they began to do for their area around the turn of the century 
still bears fruit today in the Coastal Bend section of the state. 

Miss North, the author, is a Junior Historian Sponsor in Cor- 
pus Christi and a splendid local historian in her own right. 

The South Texas Historical Association has issued as its first 
historical publication a pamphlet entitled Joachin de Orobio y 
Bazterra and the Exploration of the Gulf Coast which is ably 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Carlos E. Castafieda. This 
is Vol. I, No. 1, and the promise of other fine contributions to 


follow. 


The winter number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly car- 
ried an article by Ben H. Proctor on “John H. Reagan and the 
Confederate Post Office Department.” Proctor is now a member 
of the history department of Texas Christian University. The 
subject of his doctoral dissertation assignment at Harvard Uni- 
versity is John H. Reagan. mn 


The Second International Congress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico will be held on November 4-6, at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. This Congress will be a part of the 
celebration of the 75th Year of the University of Texas. Its spon- 
sors in the United States are the University of Texas, the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, and the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation; the Mexican sponsors are the University of Mexico, the 
Institute of Anthropology and History, and the Academy of His- 
torical Sciences of Monterrey. Distinguished scholars from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Spain, France, Britain, and the British Common- 
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wealth as well as from the United States and Mexico have been 
invited to participate. 
The program is as follows: 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORIANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND MExIco 
NOVEMBER 4-6, 1958 


November 4th—Morning Session—Pre-Hispanic Peoples of the United 
States and Mexico 
November 4th—Afternoon Session—The Medieval Iberian Frontier, 
800-1500 A.D. 
November 5th—Morning Session—Mexican and American Conceptions 
of the Frontier 
November 5th—Afternoon Session—Society and Culture in the United 
States and Mexico—The Texas Ranch and the Mexican Hacienda 
November 6th—Morning Session—The Great Frontier Concept, 
1500-1950 
November 6th—Afternoon Session—The Historian’s Task from the 
American and Mexican Viewpoint 
November 6th—Evening Session—Higher Education in the United 
States and Mexico 
Inquiries concerning the conference should be directed to 
Archibald R. Lewis, Secretary General, Second International Con- 
gress of Historians of the United States and Mexico, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, U. S. A. 
The minutes of the Tehuacana Creek Council in 1843 are re- 
corded in Texas Libraries, September, 1957. 
Traylor Russell of Mount Pleasant, Texas, has responded to the 
inquiry of John P. Hulsey made in the January, 1958, Quarterly 
concerning the Texas town of Belden, with the information that 
it is in Morris County and is known by the name of Naples. 
The term Belden was used for the town from 1882 through 1893. 
Milton Lindheim of Laredo, Texas, writes the following com- 
mentary on Amelia Williams’ “A Critical Study of the Siege of 
the Alamo,” in the April, 1933, Quarterly: 


The “judge” referred to on page 283 was Erasmo Seguin and not 
J. N. Seguin as given in the index. 
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Blas Herrera (see page 287) could not have been Juan Nepomuceno 
Seguin’s “own nephew.” Juan’s only sister, Leonidas, was born in 1809 
and married in 1831. Her husband was José Maria Flores. 


H. F. Mills, who has been in the doctoral program in the de- 
partment of history at the University, has recently accepted an 
instructorship in history at Tyler Junior College. 
Carroll Hormachea spoke to the San Antonio Historical Asso- 
ciation on “Lyman Wight and His Mormon Colony in Texas,” at 
the November 15, 1957, meeting. 
Fred R. Cotten, a vice-president of the Association, contributed 
two letters of Oliver Loving to the Colorado Magazine for July, 
1957. The letters were to Governor F. R. Lubbock and related 
to a proposed expedition to Denver, Colorado, in 1862, to release 
Southern sympathizers. * 


Joseph D. Elliff has compiled a pamphlet of sixty-two pages 
entitled The Genealogy of the Elliff Family. Numbers of mem- 
bers of the Elliff family migrated from Tennessee to Texas. 

The New York Times for November 20, 1957, had an article 
on General William J. Worth, his marker, and burial place in 
Madison Square, New York City. 

H. William Moore of Travel-World Motion Picture Production, 
Box 284, ‘Iwentynine Palms, California, has announced that his 
firm will sponsor a 1958 Overland Mail Centennial Caravan to 
include eleven key cities in Texas (on or near the trail) : Sherman, 
Gainesville, Jacksboro, Albany, Abilene, San Angelo, Fort Stock- 
ton, McCamey, Pecos, Dell City, and El Paso. 

Historically minded persons and organizations within the areas 
mentioned above should communicate with Moore for addi- 
tional information. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has sent to the Association 
a photograph by B. W. Holtz, entitled “Texas Flourmill.” This 
is a striking picture of an overshot water wheel. The contribu- 
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tion will be preserved in the Archives of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. ee 


The New Mexico Historical Review for October, 1957, con- 
tains Antonio Cordero’s (governor of Texas in 1805) account of 
the Apache. There is also a letter written from Graham, Texas, 
in 1895 describing experiences of Texans in New Mexico during 
the Civil War. st 

Lota M. Spell has made a splendid contribution to Texas history 
with her article “Gorostiza and Texas,” in the Hispanic American 
Historical Review for November, 1957. Manuel Eduardo de 
Gorostiza was first interested in colonization in Texas and later 
was Mexican Minister to the United States when Texas was the 
burning question before the opening of the War with Mexico. 

In his “Texas Heartbeat” column in the Houston Post, Ed 
Kilman has done a splendid review of the lifetime friendship of 
George A. Hill, Jr., and L. R. Bryan, Jr., together with their 
contributions to the preservation of Texas history, particularly 
in connection with the San Jacinto Museum of History. The 
constructive work of these fine Texas citizens will outlive them 
by centuries. he 


Dr. P. I. Nixon calls attention to the recent articles in the 
Texas Grand Lodge Magazine having to do with the diary of 
James H. Baker of Palo Pinto, Texas. The articles cover the years 
1858 to 1871 and particularly relate to Texas trails. 

October, 1958, will see the first issue of a new international 
quarterly, Comparative Studies in Society and History, to be pub- 
lished by Mouton of The Hague with initial support from the 
Ford Foundation and from several American Universities. The 
purpose of the journal is to serve as a clearing house for substan- 
tive work on problems that are common to any two or more of 
the numerous branches of study dealing with man’s life in society. 
It will treat any subject that bears on the explanation of stability 
or change within a social structure, including ways of thought or 
expression, and it will deal with forms of cultural interchange. 
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It is not the intention of the editors merely to popularize work 
that is already well known to specialists. They invite contribu- 
tions from fresh research in which the problems at issue are clearly 
formulated. They hope to achieve some testing of the ideas of the 
theoretical social sciences in regard to longer intervals of time 
and larger social units than is customary. The editorial board has 
been drawn from a number of American and European univer- 
sities and is representative of sociology (Reinhard Bendix, George 
C. Homans) , anthropology, economics, political science, various 
fields of history, comparative law, and comparative literature. 
The editorial committee consists of Sylvia L. Thrupp as editor, 
G. E. von Grunebaum, Everett C. Hughes, Edward A. Kracke, 
Jr., Max Rheinstein, Edwards Shils, and Sol Tax. 

Correspondence from members of the Association regarding 
contributions should be directed to the Editor, Box 22, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

L. F. Sheffy, head of the department, and Hattie M. Anderson 
have retired at West Texas State College where they had been 
members of the history department since 1918 and 1920 respec- 
tively. Lowell H. Harrison has been appointed head of the de- 
partment and promoted to professor. New staff members include 
Mary Elizabeth Davidson, doctoral candidate at the University of 
Pennsylvania; Robert Frank Heflin, doctoral candidate at Vander- 
bilt University; and John K. Kahler, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago, all appointed as instructors. John S. Goff, 
doctoral candidate at the University of Southern California, has 
become instructor in history and government, and Dan Selakovich, 
a doctoral candidate at Colorado State College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of social studies. 

Ww 

The following persons and institutions have become members 

of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Hon. Paul J. Kilday Mr. David Roger Locke 
3507 Albermarle, N. W. 401 Southern 
Washington, D. C. Corpus Christi, Texas 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Bart Marshall Dr. Earle Sellers 

3315 Cornell 1300 Elmwood Drive 


Dallas, Texas Abilene, Texas 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alton B. Bell 
Crowell, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Parker 
Hemphill, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Shelton 
P. O. Box 476 
Ajo, Arizona 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynus Parker 
P. O. Box 276 
Hatch, New Mexico 


Mr. and Mrs. Cornell T. Dorsey 
P. O. Box 174 
San Augustine, Texas 


Miss Allie Kelley 
1 Remington Lane 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mrs. Robert H. Bowman 
3897 South Hills Circle 
Fort Worth 9g, Texas 


Laredo Public Library 
City Hall 
Laredo, Texas 


Lieut. T. H. Greene 
1313 Plum Street 
Laredo, Texas 


Mr. R. H. Spiller, Sr. 
2837 University Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Holt Davis 
2708 North Pecan 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Donald L. Stalling 
USATC.—J & R. C. Y. 
A.P.O. 503 

San Francisco, California 


The Right Honorable 

Sir Thomas Innes of Learney, K.C.V.O. 
The Lord Lyon King of Arms 

Court of The Lord Lyon 

H.M. Register House 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


Dr. J. L. Mims, Jr. 
212-214 Medical Arts Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


High School Library 
Pleasanton, Texas 


Mr. Wilbur L. Ginther 
3655 Meadow Lake Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Howard C. Warren 
3640 Chevy Chase Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Noble C. Ginther 
2007 River Oaks Blvd. 
Houston 19, Texas 


Dr. M. B. McCann 
209 West Rosewood 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Jack Shelton 
P. O. Box 225 
Gonzales, Texas 


Anton Public Schools 
Anton, Texas 


Mr. Lawrence E. Monahan 
6151 Westover Street 
Houston 21, Texas 


Mr. Victor J. Nelson 
P. O. Box 494 
Rosenberg, Texas 


Mr. M. H. Loewenstern 
P. O. Box 488 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. Tom Holcombe 
4721 Thornhill Avenue 
Shreveport, La. 


Mr. Henry F. Williamson 
1437 Chamboard Lane 
Houston 18, Texas 


Mr. Russell A. Jordan, Jr. 
5011 Mayfair 
Bellaire, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Kennard 
621 St. Louis Street 
Gonzales, Texas 


Mr. Alton T. Barnard 
5173 Gloria Avenue 
Encino, California 


Mrs. Edgar E. Lee 
W.oth 
Andrews, Texas 


Andrews Junior High School 
Andrews, Texas 
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Mrs. Darlene Hubert 

H. M. Landrum Junior High School 
2200 Ridgecrest Drive 

Houston, Texas 


University of Wichita Library 
Wichita 14, Kansas 


Mr. Arlington Helbing 
2105 North Akard 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. J. Moran 
5125 El Campo Avenue 
Fort Worth 7, Texas 


Sister M. Agatha 

Library of the Incarnate Word Academy 
609 Crawford 

Houston, Texas 


Mrs. J. W. Skinner 
1410 W. Woodward 
Denison, Texas 


Mr. H. V. Reeves, Jr. 
Apt. 813 Pres. Tyler Bldg. 
Arlington Towers 

1121 Arlington Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 


Mr. Howell M. Finch 
3312 Duval 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Tate Dalrymple 
4170 South 36th Street 
Arlington 6, Va. 


Mr. Calvin Garwood 
4119 Yoakum Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. F. O. Moffett 
Box 2575 
Midland, Texas 


Mr. Donald Harvick 
2303 Greenlee 
Austin, Texas 
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Mr. D. V. Blocker 
Karnack, Texas 


Mr. Ganahl Walker 
219 West Hathaway 
San Antonio, Texas 


Scurry County Library 
Snyder, Texas 


J. Ralph Dickey 
3217 Lawnview 
Corpus Christi, ‘Texas 


Dr. R. D. Little 
416 Lazy Lane 
Wharton, Texas 


Mrs. Dalton Scales 
1221 Lausanne 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Neta Tullis Perry 
2060 Channel Drive 
Ventura, California 


Mr. Franklin Gilliam 
2330 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. John C. Dawson 
1017 Chronicle Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. George W. Glass 
1312 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Willis H. Tate, President 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Bill Alcorn, Commissioner 
General Land Office 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Sally Sue Glass 
1015 Washington Avenue 
Navasota, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


The King Ranch. By Tom Lea. Two volumes, Boston (Little, 
Brown and Company), 1957. Pp. 838. Illustrations, maps, 
notes, and index. $17.50. 


From this handsome set the reader’s first impression is the 
gratifying assurance that the art of making fine books has not been 
lost. The stately type, laid paper, blended maps and pictures, and 
sturdy binding would do honor to the master printers of a more 
leisurely era. While the illustrations and maps are from the skilled 
hand of the author, earlier celebrated as an artist, credit for the 
design of the book goes to another Texan, Carl Hertzog. The 
printing was done in El Paso and the binding in San Antonio. 

Equally impressive is the digging that was done to assemble all 
the information needed for this comprehensive work on the vast 
King Ranch and its founder. For that, the author leaned on the 
research of Holland McCombs, who reached back to many obscure 
sources and brought out a store of enlightening details. 

Those credits do not detract from the praise deserved by Tom 
Lea for the writing. To his laurels as an artist and a novelist, he 
has added equally green ones as a historian. In writing of Richard 
King, the stowaway boy who became a steamboat captain on the 
Rio Grande and later built one of the country’s largest ranches, 
Lea applies an imaginative touch like that of Carl Sandburg in 
treating the prairie Lincoln. Yet he never lapses into distortion 
or fiction. 

Viewed from afar, the career of Captain King looks like a 
typical Horatio Alger tale; but Tom Lea shows that it involved 
long years of hard work, unusual patience, insight into frontier 
conditions, and faith in the future. To gain the bigger things he 
wanted to achieve, King dared to risk what he had. 

Lea notes that the King Ranch of today owes its eminence not 
only to its founder but to his successors. The development was 
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carried on by King’s son-in-law and by his grandson, the present 
ranch manager, Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. Its history spans more than 
a century of achievement. 

In its earlier days, the ranch pioneered in building fences and 
windmills and in sending vast herds of Longhorn cattle on the 
hoof to distant markets. Later it brought in modern breeds and, 
in time, developed the first new breed of beef cattle in North 
America, the Santa Gertrudis. Cattle of this breed are now being 
raised on many ranges and in several foreign countries. 

Achievements of the ranch, as Lea points out, also include the 
developing of fine Quarter Horses, the importing and improving 
of special grasses, and the adapting of machines to uproot brush 
that crowds out grass. In addition, the ranch has provided game 
preserves not only for Texas animals and birds but for those 
brought in experimentally from other lands. 

Discovery of oil on the ranch has added to its resources without 
lessening its search for better methods in stock raising. The ranch 
remains one of the most progressive in the country, and it has been 
generous in sharing the outcome of its experiments with others 
who have similar problems. 

Tom Lea tells for the first time the whole story of this great 
South Texas ranch. He tells it directly and simply, without obtru- 
sive flourishes. Fortunately, the ranch owners provided source 
material and still let him have a free hand. Rarely is the reader 
aware that this is a subsidized work. That drawback is more than 
offset by the opening of a storehouse of hitherto locked-in history. 

Wayne GARD 


The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860. By Ray Allen Billington. 
New York (Harper and Brothers), 1956. Pp. 324. Illustra- 
tions. $5.00. 


This most recent addition to the “New American Nation 
Series” is a saga of conquest and conquistadors, written by one 
who is too well trained as a historian to tell a good story, but too 
captivated by the heroic nature of the story to write incisive 
history. As a result, Billington has written a better than average 
account of the conquest and settlement of territories from Texas 
to Oregon and a good synthesis of recent scholarship in Western 
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history. Most historians would be satisfied to accomplish this 
much and to receive the critics’ hearty “well done,” but this 
cannot be the case with Billington, for he set for himself, and 
promised the reader, a much richer goal, which he failed to 
achieve. 

The author states that he aimed at accomplishing two objec- 
tives. The first is to give a thorough description of “the move- 
ment of settlers into the Far West and the national or world 
events which directly influenced their migration.” Since the 
author excused himself, however, from giving ‘‘a full account of 
American territorial expansion and diplomacy in the 1840’s or 

a comprehensive history of the causes and course of the 
Mexican War,” he seems to have entirely eliminated the latter 
half of his first objective. Little notice is taken in the book of 
national events or conditions which might have influenced the 
“settlement process,” and even less of world events. 

Billington’s second objective is “to advance evidence [presum- 
ably new] pertaining to the generations-old conflict over the so- 
called ‘frontier hypothesis’ of Frederick Jackson Turner. Billing- 
ton is an enlightened Turnerian; he tolerates the criticisms and 
modifications of the old master, but does little more in this book 
than reassert the dogma that the frontier environment was a major 
influence on the development of American character and institu- 
tions. No new thought or evidence is contributed to the “‘genera- 
tions-old conflict’’; in fact, the second objective seems to have been 
shelved in the course of writing. 

The story begins in the 1820’s with the first incursions of 
United States citizens on the Mexican borderlands in the territory 
of Texas and continues with a description of the colorful Santa 
Fe trade, the significance of which (Billington asserts but nowhere 
proves) lies in its demonstration of the weakness of Mexico’s hold 
on its northern provinces. He makes no mention of the economic 
significance or insignificance of the Santa Fe trade. The story then 
leaps from the relatively flat land of the Southwest into the moun- 
tains of the Northwest, to recount the lore of the Mountain Men, 
the semi-savage trappers and traders for the early fur companies, 
who relieved the country of its beavers and the beavers of their 
pelts. Following the mountain episode is a sequence of good, 
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concise accounts of the Texas Revolution and the Mexican War, 
the acquisition of Oregon, the saga of the Mormons, and the gold 
rushes to California and Colorado. The book ends with a descrip- 
tion of overland transportation, devoted mainly to the firms of 
Wells Fargo and Russell, Majors and Waddell. 

A perusal of the extensive footnotes and useful bibliography in- 
dicates that this book is a summary of most of what is now known 
about Western history during the period 1830 to 1860, and hence 
most of the criticisms directed at Billington’s work must be borne 
by historians of the West in general. Now that the broad outlines 
have been defined and the romance of the western frontier has 
been exploited, it is time to seek a deeper understanding of 
Western history in all of its connections. Billington promised a 
thorough description of the “settlement process,” yet very little is 
said about the actual settlers, how they adapted themselves and 
their institutions to the mountain West and semi-arid West, about 
the town promoters, the civil engineers, or the professional terri- 
torial officials. This book demonstrates that there is also still much 
to be learned about the economic and cultural relations between 
East and West, about the role of the federal government in sub- 
sidizing the frontier, and of the public lands in the national 
economy. Much has been written, for instance, about Texas before 
it entered the Union, but little has been said about the effect of 
statehood on the politics, culture, and economy of Texas, or the 
effect of Texas’ entry upon the nation. Billington grossly neglects 
religion and education; yet Western settlers are usually pictured 
as being preoccupied by religion, and in this period Easterners, 
at least, constantly asserted that education was the panacea for 
America and the mission of democracy. These frontiers and many 
more invite conquest by historians toward a deeper understanding 
of the role of the West in the development of America and the 
world. Billington’s work, while furnishing a jumping off place 
for further research, stands as a good, readable account of what 
is presently known about the Far Western Frontier. 

Davip D. VAN TASSEL 


University of Texas 
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The Palo Pinto Story. By Mary Whatley Clarke. Fort Worth (The 
Manney Company), 1956. Pp. x+172. Illustrations. $4.00. 


Much Texas frontier history focuses in Palo Pinto County. Near 
the middle of the nineteenth century some notable Indian tribes 
located there in an unsuccessful effort to escape the buffeting of 
the white frontiersmen. Following the Fort Worth-Fort Belknap 
road, a few settlers came in 1854 and many others during the three 
years following, fanning out into the bends of the Brazos and the 
valleys of Keechi, Caddo, and other tributaries. A list of early 
names reads like a roll call of Texas frontier immortals: Good- 
night, Loving, Slaughter, Hittson, Strawn, and many others. 

Mrs. Clarke is a native of Palo Pinto and for some years owned 
and published the Palo Pinto Star and later was associated with 
the Mineral Wells Jndex. Her history begins with a county album 
of some seventy historic pictures, a worthy contribution to the 
history of the county and the region. She gives a brief account 
of the Indians but does not make use of much of the abundant 
source material of Indians and Indian relations of that region. 
In giving the names of early settlers and describing early-day 
events, the author is on surer ground; she uses the commissioners 
court and other public records. 

The history of the earliest days is set forth in a series of brief 
chapters: the first cemetery, the first school, the first churches, 
and the like. There is an interesting sketch on the numerous 
bends of the Brazos—some thirty-six—each representing a com- 
munity. One of these bends, Possum Kingdom, gave its name to 
the great reservoir which is known throughout the Southwest. 

Mrs. Clarke blends history and biography skillfully, and she 
links much history about certain outstanding pioneers that she 
describes. Among the various biographical sketches are those of 
George W. Slaughter, the noted cattleman and preacher; James 
C. Son, the unique editor of the Palo Pinto Star; Colonel Kit 
Carter, first president of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association; 
and the Cunningham brothers who started the first bank in Palo 
Pinto. There are interesting chapters on such topics as the old 
ferry and bridge on the Brazos; tragedies of the Brazos; the 
meeting of the Costello brothers after years of separation; the 
old settlers reunion; and legends of the Brazos. 
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Through her wide acquaintance and her career as a writer 
Mrs. Clarke secured from the people of Palo Pinto County a vast 
amount of information on the history and saga of the region, and 
she has recorded it interestingly. 


Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


Mighty Stonewall. By Frank E. Vandiver. New York (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., ¢.1957. Pp. xi+547+[i]. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliography, and index. $6.50. 


This husky biography of Jackson is by an associate professor 
of history at the Rice Institute who is already well known to 
many readers of the Quarterly. Since he happens also to be a close 
friend of the reviewer, the present notice does not attempt an 
orthodox critical appraisal; instead, it takes the form of a survey 
of the literature on T. J. Jackson and an estimate of the place 
of Vandiver’s biography therein. 

Jackson died on May 10, 1863. Within the month, apparently, 
three biographies were in press, and at least five came out within 
the year. An “unpretending pamphlet” by Charles Hallock was 
printed at Augusta, Georgia, before mid-June, and reprinted the 
same year at Montreal, Canada, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
perhaps in England. In mid-August a Richmond press issued John 
Esten Cooke’s Life of Stonewall Jackson, of which more anon. 
About the same time, Markinfield Addey (presumably a pseu- 
donym) put together for a New York publisher an account of 
Jackson’s military career mainly from Northern materials. Addey’s 
work has had a certain unmerited vitality—it was thrice reissued 
in varying guises, the last time in 1890, and the copy in the library 
of the University of Texas is still checked out two or three times 
a year. In October, 1863, there came out at Richmond, after much 
delay in printing, a brief life of Jackson by “An Ex-Cadet” (James 
Dabney McCabe), who tells us that he had been collecting ma- 
terials since June, 1861, and had witnessed many of the inci- 
dents related in his book, which enjoyed an enlarged edition the 
next year. The fifth of the early biographers of Jackson perhaps 
foreshadowed subsequent British interest in him; written by 
Catherine Cooper Hopley, an Englishwoman lately resident in 
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Virginia, it was published in London soon after the appearance 
there of her better remembered Life in the South (2 vols., 1863) . 

Of the 1863 biographies, that by Cooke, a member of Jeb 
Stuart’s staff and an established literary figure, was the only one 
of more than passing interest. (A biography attributed on the 
spine to “Daniels of Richmond,” i. e., John M. Daniel, editor 
of the Examiner, was actually a pirated New York and London 
edition of Cooke.) A second version of the book, substantially 
improved and enlarged by two revisions, was brought out by 
Appleton in 1866 under title Stonewall Jackson: A Military 
Biography, and handsomely reissued with an appendix in 1876. 
Writing hastily from inadequate sources, Cooke had little to offer 
the scholar, but his book possessed enough vividness and pace to 
be kept in print a half century or more and to be called “still 
deservedly popular” in 1898 and again in 1924. 

Immediately after Jackson’s death the preparation of an author- 
ized biography was entrusted to the Reverend R. L. Dabney, then 
a forceful teacher of conservative Presbyterian theology, later a 
member of the original faculty of the University of ‘Texas. 
Dabney’s intellectual powers, his three months’ service as chief 
of Jackson’s staff from McDowell to Malvern Hill, and his access 
to private and official papers, enabled him to produce a major 
biography. Published first in England (2 vols., London, 1864, 
1866; 333+527 pp.), then in America (New York, 1866; 742 pp.) , 
his Life and Campaigns of Jackson remained for more than thirty 
years easily the best life. It had grave faults, to be sure, and Henry 
Kyd Douglas, whose posthumously published J Rode With Stone- 
wall (1940) was to enjoy phenomenal popularity, tells us that 
Dabney’s book was never a favorite with those who had been 
“around and about Jackson in the dust and blood of his cam- 
paigns.” To readers of a later day Dabney would inevitably seem 
a strong-minded, incipiently bigoted clergyman, a bitter Southern 
partisan, and an involved stylist. Yet all subsequent serious biog- 
raphers have been heavily in Dabney’s debt, and Texans are par- 
ticularly obliged to him for telling how Jackson, after examining 
the position carried by Hood’s Texas Brigade at Gaines’ Mill, 
paid them his supreme compliment: “These men are soldiers 
indeed!” 
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The only new biography of Jackson in the quarter-century 
after Dabney’s was by Sarah N. Randolph, great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Jefferson. Brought out by Lippincott in 1876, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s well-informed and good-tempered book attracted little 
attention then or later. The reason, probably, was tacit disap- 
proval of the female as military biographer. One notices that the 
women other than his widow who have since written books about 
Jackson—Mary Lynn Williamson in 1899, Julia Adams in 1931, 
Helen A. Monsell in 1942—have all addressed themselves to 
children. 

In 1891 there appeared under the Harper imprint a Life and 
Letters of Jackson by his wife, Mary Anna Jackson. Her “sweet 
portrait of their domestic life,’ as Kyd Douglas called it, and 
especially her printing of intimate letters, made this volume one 
of the basic items about Jackson. A Southern edition of the book, 
using the same plates (less one chapter) , decked out in a monu- 
mental format, given new matter by John B. Gordon and others, 
and retitled Memoirs of Stonewall Jackson, was published in 
Louisville in 1895. 

Thirty-five years after his death, Jackson became the subject of 
the first great biography of an American soldier. Delightful as 
this event must have been to Southerners, whatever the source of 
the book, it was made doubly so by the fact that the author was 
not an American but a brilliant professor at the British Staff 
College, Lieutenant Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. Henderson 
wrote at perhaps the ideal time for his purposes, late enough to 
use nearly all the Official Records as well as works like Richard 
Taylor’s Destruction and Reconstruction (1879; reprinted 1955) 
and William Allan’s history of the Valley campaign (1880; re- 
printed 1912 and 1923), early enough that he was still able to 
draw heavily upon Jackson’s staff, especially Jed Hotchkiss. The 
application of Henderson’s gifts and training to these rich ma- 
terials produced a big book (the original two-volume edition con- 
tained 1,200 pages) at once recognized as a classic. Henderson’s 
opening chapters now seem somewhat quaint; the layman may 
occasionally grow weary of his insistent lessons from military his- 
tory; and D. S. Freeman found defects in his handling of the 
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Valley campaign and the Seven Days. Yet Freeman himself con- 
tinued to regard Henderson’s book as a “glorious biography” and 
“a great narrative.” 

Besides accounts of their experiences by men who had served 
with Jackson, some half dozen new books about him appeared in 
the three decades following Henderson’s biography. Only two 
among them—an Early Life and Letters (1916) by his nephew, 
Thomas Jackson Arnold, and The Family and Early Life of Stone- 
wall Jackson (1924; 3d ed., 1948), by a West Virginia local his- 
torian, Roy Bird Cook—were of lasting value. The others were a 
mixed and unimposing lot. A sketch by Carl Hovey took its place 
in 1900 among Beacon Biographies of Eminent Americans. The 
next year an Atlanta firm brought out a long, idolatrous, crudely 
executed Story of Stonewall Jackson by William C. Chase; the 
title page display of such names as Mary Anna Jackson and Wade 
Hampton, and the publisher’s dedication of half the profits to a 
fund for Jackson’s grandchildren, were obviously intended to 
promote sales among Confederate veterans, of whom the largest 
aggregation had come to be in Texas (66,791 in the state in 1890, 
as against 48,713 in Virginia, the second state; by 1903 fully 20 
per cent of all United Confederate Veterans camps were in Texas) . 
A respectable Stonewall Jackson by H. A. White, Ph.D., formerly 
professor of history in Washington and Lee University, appeared 
as one of the American Crisis Biographies in 1908. In 1920 E. S. 
Riley, an elderly Maryland historian, published a short book of 
anecdotes and incidents in Jackson’s life. The “new biography” 
of the twenties brought Allen Tate’s Stonewall Jackson, the Good 
Soldier (1928; paperback ed., 1957). Tate sought sophistication 
not by debunking—reviewers all noted his affection for Jackson— 
but by a certain impudence of tone and a breathless brevity and 
simplicity of sentence structure. 

The third great landmark in Jackson studies (counting 
Dabney’s work the first, and Henderson’s the second) was the 
publication in 1942-1944 of Lee’s Lieutenants by D. S. Freeman. 
Freeman’s extraordinary merits are too well known to require 
recitation here, and his shortcomings, whatever their extent—on 
this subject see T. Harry Williams, “Freeman, Historian of the 
Civil War: An Appraisal,” Journal of Southern History, XXI 
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(February, 1955), 91-100, and Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., “Harry 
Williams, Critic of Freeman: A Demurrer,” Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXIV (January, 1956), 70-77—hardly 
affected the more than five hundred pages that he devoted in 
Lee’s Lieutenants to Jackson’s career from Manassas to Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Freeman’s treatment of Jackson, imbedded in a larger study, 
and beginning only in 1861, was not meant to be an autonomous 
life. This fact, plus the somewhat antique character of Hender- 
son’s work, and the boisterous demand for readable books about 
the Civil War, left even after Lee’s Lieutenants an excellent op- 
portunity for a well-rounded biography of Jackson. Under such 
circumstances They Called Him Stonewall (1954), by Burke 
Davis, met with a favorable reception. Davis’ was a creditable 
book, but he did not pretend to scholarship, nor did he achieve 
literary distinction. It has remained for the volume that occasions 
the present review, Vandiver’s Mighty Stonewall, to fill the place 
that was open for a really good biography. Using to full advan- 
tage the works of Arnold, Cook, and others, as well as fresh 
material of his own finding, the Texas scholar has written seven 
excellent chapters on Jackson before the war. His military narra- 
tive ably follows, and occasionally improves upon, his eminent 
predecessors. Warm, engagingly written, convincing in its picture 
of Jackson the man, unobtrusively learned, Mighty Stonewall 
belongs alongside Henderson, Freeman, and Douglas in the panel 
of best reading on Thomas Jonathan Jackson. 


BarNEsS F. LATHROP 
University of Texas 


Three Years among the Comanches. By Nelson Lee. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1957. Pp. xvi+179. One 
illustration. $2.00. 


In 1859 the Baker Taylor Company in Albany published a small 
volume entitled Three Years among the Comanches. It was a story 
told by Nelson Lee of adventures in Texas and Mexico and had, 
as was stated by the unnamed editor, the ring of authenticity. 
The book was destined to become a collector’s item, and, in time, 
there grew up a generation of readers who, because of the volume’s 
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increasing rarity, never had the opportunity to profit from its 
fund of firsthand information of the Texas frontier of the 1840's 
and 1850's. 

In 1957 the University of Oklahoma Press has rendered a great 
service to lovers of Americana by publishing a new edition of 
Lee’s book, enriched by an introduction written by Walter 
Prescott Webb, who speaks with authority and, more importantly, 
with a rare gift of human understanding, of the men whose 
exploits are the framework of Texas frontier history. 

Nelson Lee was born in Brownsville, Jefferson County, New 
York, in 1807 and, himself, describes his early life as having little 
“remarkable” in it. He uses only the first chapter of his book to 
outline his career before his arrival in Texas in 1840, but in this 
limited space he mentions an interlude of rafting on the St. 
Lawrence, a trip down the Mississippi, service on a United States 
sloop of war in pursuit of pirates off the coast of Brazil, exciting 
service off the coast of New Foundland, and a narrow escape from 
death by shipwreck in a storm off the Florida coast. Considering 
these events of his early life “commonplace,” Lee explains that 
he decided to go to Texas because, as he expresses it: “To me a 
life of inactivity was irksome, and casting about for some sort of 
activity congenial to my tastes, the rumors of troublous times in 
Texas at length arrested my attention.” 

Arriving in Texas in 1840, he lost no time in enlisting in a 
company of Texas Rangers engaged in scouting activities against 
Indians and Mexican raiders. In the introduction to the new 
edition, Dr. Webb epitomizes Lee as a man who “ ... hunted 
out the places of excitement and put himself in the midst of it 
repeatedly.” The final fourteen chapters of the book bear out this 
pithy characterization. 

The account of Lee’s activities after 1840 falls naturally into 
two divisions. Chapters II through VIII relate events between 
1840 and 1855, during which time he served in various Ranger 
companies under such captains as Ewen Cameron, Ben McCulloch, 
Jack Hays, and Samuel H. Walker. He claims to have participated 
in the battle at Plum Creek, following the Comanche raid on 
Linnville in 1840, and was later a member of the Mier Expedi- 
tion. When the Texans surrendered to General Pedro Ampudia, 
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Lee managed to escape and eventually worked his way back to 
San Antonio. Illness forced him to miss the Santa Fe Expedition, 
but he participated in the Mexican War as a volunteer in the 
Rangers. 

Lee’s account of the events in the Mexican War exhibits a 
somewhat disturbing inattention to dates and complete names 
of characters but makes up for this in part by including many 
details of camp life and Ranger practice. A typical example may 
be found as follows on page 27: 


Two hours, more or less, before sunset, we halted; always by a 
stream of water if possible. Some gathered wood and kindled a fire— 
some took charge of the horses, while others sallied out in quest of 
game for supper. Having satisfied the cravings of appetite, as soon 
as darkness began to overspread the prairie, we mounted, and riding 
an hour or more directly out of our general course, halted for the 
night in the most secluded situation we could discover. 


During intervals of peace, this despiser of irksome inactivity 
engaged in trading in horses, mules, and cattle, and it was his 
trading activities which led Lee into the greatest adventure of 
his life—captivity among the Comanche. Chapters VIII through 
XV describe his capture, servitude, and eventual escape. In 1855, 
Lee formed a “joint company” with seven other men to drive a 
herd of horses and mules to California. It was while making 
preparations for the drive that he purchased a silver alarm watch 
which later saved his life. The eight associates and a crew of nine- 
teen hands left San Patricio in March of 1855, intending to 
“follow the grass” up the Rio Grande, traveling slowly and trading 
for stock along the way. After crossing the river and collecting a 
herd of 395 head, the party headed for El Paso. 

On the night of April 2, they were attacked by Comanche who 
killed or captured every man in the party. Eventually Lee emerged 
as the sole survivor. His life was spared because of his silver alarm 
watch, which the Indians regarded as a spirit under his control. 
During the next three years he led a precarious and often harsh 
existence as a captive. On two separate occasions he and his watch 
were traded for fortunes in buffalo robes and horses. Late in 1859 
Lee escaped and made his way back to civilization. 

During his enforced stay among the Comanche, he was meticu- 
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ously observant of their customs and practices, and in his narra- 
tive he records rich details of Comanche life before it was sig- 
nificantly influenced by contact with white men. Such accounts 
are scarce today, being found vsually in rare books unavailable 
to the average reader. 

Three Years among the Comanches furnishes a glimpse into the 
living stuff of which history is made. The tale is worth the telling. 


RosBerT LEE WILLIAMSON 
Lee College 


Minor and Major Mansions and Their Companions in Early 
Austin: A Sequel. By August Watkins Harris. Austin (Von 
Boeckmann-Jones) , 1958. Twenty-two illustrations, 10 draw- 
ings. Edition limited to 300 copies. $25. 


It may safely be predicted that this sequel to the author’s first 
volume on some of the old houses of Austin will be received with 
as much favor and enthusiasm as greeted his initial effort in 
1955. The present work first takes up six private dwellings of 
the era of the 1850's; three are the work of the master builder 
Colonel Abner Cook, local designer and accomplished director 
of craftsmen. For each house Mr. Harris has supplied perspective 
drawings of front or front and side elevations, and for most he 
gives floor plans. The accompanying text matter is informative 
and deeply interesting and touches on the details of origin, con- 
struction, original ownership, and later history. Some welcome 
indirect light is incidentally shed on the social conditions and 
local ways of life by data furnished in these concise descriptions. 
Mr. Harris has painstakingly gone back to tradition and to record 
sources for his information, and his writing displays abundant 
indications of a cautious, probing approach in his quest for sound 
knowledge relating to his subject. 

Fascinating details on the use of particular sites, in relation 
to compass points, the natural air-conditioning made possible by 
an intelligent utilization of prevailing wind drainage, and the 
employment of direction of slope for maximum benefit of house- 
holders, are perceptively brought out. These old-time builders 
knew, for an example, that dwellings facing slightly south of 
east were sited best for the optimum production of living comfort, 
in this particular locale. Thus oriented, the east veranda be- 
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came “the breeze-cooled sitting porch of the late afternoon and 
early evening.” 

The study closes with treatments of the Elizabet Ney Museum 
(1892-1902), the North-Evans Chateau (1874-1892), the old 
General Land Office Building (c. 1856), and the State Capitol 
of Texas (1853-1881). The modes of treatment for these struc- 
tures follow out the discussions in the first part of the book. 

A good deal that might be here set down in measured praise 
of this volume on aspects of the material culture of Austin must 
be omitted. The book will be of permanent interest, appealing 
as it does to students of the American heritage in its many local — 
manifestations, whether in Texas or elsewhere, to architects and 
to historians ot architecture and American house construction. 
The edition is limited to 300 numbered, signed copies which 
are for sale by the author. FuLMER Moop 
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Barragan, Andrés, 293 

Barrilla Spring, 18 

Bartlett, John Russell, 25; 
article by, cited, 25n 

Baruch, Bernard, 488 

Bascom, George N., 286 

Basola, Benj., 281 

Bass, Sam, 320 

Basse, Elisha, 270, 278n, 275, 
279, 281, 282 

Bastrop, Baron Felipe En- 
rique Neri de, 345, 346, 
849 

Bastrop County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Bates, J. Leonard, article by, 
cited, 482n 

Bates, Mrs. Kate, death of, 
mentioned, 167 

Bates, William B., article by, 
mentioned, 184 

Batte, Lelia M., book by, re- 
viewed, 424-426 

Battersby, Jim, 307 

Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, cited, 388n, 
886n, 387n, 388n 

Batts, R. L., 54n 

Baughey, J. A., 288, 284 

Bayliss, Garland E., 162 

Baylor, John R., 383, 384, 
390, 396, 402, 405; Mesilla 
Valley campaign of, 387, 
404 

Baylor Bulletin, article in, 
cited, 480n, 486n 

Baylor County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Baylor University, 408, 480 

Bayne, F. H., 57n 

Bayou City (ship), 87 

Bays, La Nell, 148 

Beacheri, » 281 

Beale, Edward F., 88, 486; 
article by, cited, 38n; camel 
expedition of 1857, map of, 
facing page 36 

Beall, Benjamin L., 4389 

Bean, Roy, 419 

Bean’s Crossing (Trinity 
River), 6 

Beatrice, Sister M., 161 

Beatty, John, 240, 242 

Beatty, Sarah Amaryllis, 240 

Beaubien, Charles, 449 


Beaumont, Allene, 311 

Beaumont, Edward, 70 

Beaumont, Texas, 477 

Beck, Arthur E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 188 

Beck, Walter, 118 

Bedichek, Roy, 319 

Bee, Hamilton P., 95, 96; as- 
sumes command of Sub- 
Military District of Rio 
Grande, 77 

Bee County, productive oil 
formations in, 337 

Bee-Hive Saloon, 190 

Beeton, E. P., 58n 

Belaz, Juan, 279 

Beldon, Sam A., 270, 278n, 
275, 276n, 280, 281, 282 

Beldon (Belden), Texas, 410. 
See also Naples, Texas 

Belknap, William G., 509, 
511, 512, 515, 518, 520-521; 
death of, 516, 517 

Bell, Alton B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

Bell, Mrs. Alton B., 
Association, 544 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 467, 
469 

Bell, Charles K., 54 

Bell, Howard H., 538 

Bell, James H., 410 

Bell, Josiah, 265 

Bell, Ned C., joins Associa- 
tion, 313 

Bell, Peter H., 182, 284, 285, 
432, 489, 442, 445-446, 447, 
449, 456, 459; report on 
Santa Fe disturbances, 457- 
458 

Bell County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Bell County Historical So- 
ciety, 182 

Belton, Texas, 410 

Ben Ficklin, Texas, 10 

Ben Franklin No. 7 (steam- 
boat), 221 

Bendix, Reinhard, 543 

Benedum, Michael Late, 182, 
183 

Benjamin, Judah P., 371, 379 

Bennet, Alexander S., joins 
Association, 416 

Bennett, T. J., 473 

Benson, Nettie L.: article by, 
cited, 341n, 342n, 348n; 
book by, cited, 342n 

Benton, Texas, 245, 246 

Berne, J. N., 280 

Berne, T. N., 280 

Berry, Augustus Posey, 184 

Berry, Lloyd E., 184 

Bertram, O. R., 161 

Bexar, ayuntamiento of, see 
San Fernando de Bexar, 
ayuntamiento of 

Bibliography of Texas, 1795- 
1845, Part II, Mexican 


joins 


Imprints Relating to Tex- 


Index 


as, 1803-1845, 305-306; cit- 
ed, 342n, 345n; reviewed, 
191-193 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 161 

Biesele, Rudolph L., 150, 162 

Biesele, Mrs. Rudolph L., 162 

Biff Springs, Texas, 240 

Big Cypress Bayou, 245 

Big D Is for Dallas, noted, 
408 

Big Ranch Country, 
tioned, 205 

Big Spring (Harrison Coun- 
ty), 240 

Big / Spring Independent 
School District, joins As- 
sociation, 416 

Bigelow, Israel B., 2838, 284, 
235, 287 

Billaberde, Joaquin, 131 

Billington, Ray Allen, book 
by, reviewed, 547-549 

Billaps, John, 267 

Binkley, William C.: article 

by, cited, 462n; book by, 

cited, 431n, 484n, 461n 

Bioyraphical Directory of the 
Congress, 1774- 


men- 


Birch, Mrs. James, 234 

Birmingham News, 
478n 

Black, Joseph, 280 

Black, P., 267 

Black-Robed Justice: A His- 
tory of the Administration 
of Justice in New Mexico, 
cited, 449n 

Blackshear, A. L., 64n 

Blacksmiths, 265 

Blagden, John D., 497, 507n; 
letter from, quoted, 505-507 

Blaisdell, Darius O., joins As- 
sociation, 416 

Blaisdell, Lowell L., 412 

Blakeman, Ed, 476n 

Bliss, W. W. S., 516 

Block 31 Oil Field, 329 

Blocker, D. V., joins Asso- 
ciation, 545 

Blue Jay (locomotive), 251 

Board’s Ferry (Harrison 
County), 241 

Boatright, Mody C., 318-319, 
320; book edited by, re- 
viewed, 318-320 

Boggs, W. R., 88 

Bois d’are, see Fencing 


cited, 


Boldly They Rode, cited, 
392n, 394n 
Bollaert, William, book on, 


reviewed, 197-199 


Bolton, W. Thomas, joins As- 
sociation, 318 


Bonfoey, Davis, 254 
Bonfoey, Mrs. Davis, 254 
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Bonney, William (Billy the 
Kid), 320 

Bontaz, Berito, 279 

Boothe, Ross, 162; joins As- 
sociation, 189 

Boothe, Mrs. Ross, 162 

Borden County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Border Captives, noted, 190 

Border Command, noted, 190 

Boren, Jack W., 185 

Boren, Richard, 353 

Borgon, Sph., 281 

Bornkessell, T. C., 506 

Boulware, W. T., 247 

Boundaries, article on, 
468 

Bourland, William H., 287 

Bowers, Claude G., 476n 

Bowie County, 267-268; cen- 
sus of, cited, 268n; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Bowman, Mrs. Robert H., 
joins Association, 544 

Box, Joe, 419 

Boyett, B. I., joins Associa- 
tion, 188 

Boyle, James W., contributes 
to book auction, 151 

Brackenridge, George W., 470 

Bradford, A. L., 161 

Bradford, Mrs. A. L., 161 

Bradfute, W. R., 86, 96 

Braly, Earl B., 162 

Brandt, Mrs. B., 196 

Brazoria County, 266 

Brazos County: map of, not- 
ed, 408; productive oil for- 
mations in, 337 

Brazos-Red River Historical 
Society, 307 

Brazos River, 134, 140, 380, 
424, 508, 512-518, 550; ar- 
ticle on Tomas de la Vega 
grant on, 371-382; cotton 
production in valiey of, 258; 
Ranger station at falls of, 
228; Spanish scouting par- 
ty on, 292 

Brazos Santiago, 95 

Breedlove, Clent, memoirs of, 
mentioned, 170 

Bremond, Texas, 381 

Brenham, Texas, 222 

Brewer, Tom, 162; compiles 
Eugene C. Barker bibliog- 
raphy, 178; speech by, not- 
ed, 148 

Bridgeman, G. F., 524 

Bridgeman, George J., 524 

Bridgeman, J., 524 

Brief and Argument of Claim- 
ant George H. Giddings vs. 
the United States and the 
Comanche, Kiowa and 
Apache Indians, cited, 238n, 
239n 

Brigham, Asa, 
listed, 414 


431- 


thesis on, 


= 
' 1949, cited, 475n 
James, 228, 284; ar- 
‘title on mail line of, noted, 
306 
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Briseno, Anto., 279 
Briseno, Grego., 279 
Broders, A. C., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 312 
Broocks, Lycurgus Watters, 
167 
Brooks, M. M., 64 
Broomfield, J. N., 266 
Broomfield’s Sliding Breasted 
Gin Stand, 261, 266 
Brown, A. V., 235 
Brown, Floy, 311 
Brown, John Henry, 410 
Brown, Walter L., 584 
Brown, William A. J., 524 
Brown County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 
Browne, J. G., 279 
Brownrigg, R. T., 393 
Brown’s Double Cylinder Gin 
Stand, 261 
Brownsville, Texas, 28, 195, 
272, 278n, 285n, 287, 376; 
article on 1850 Separatist 
affair in, 270-287; petitions 
of Separatists in, 277-281; 
resolutions of Separatists 
in, 271-272, 283-284 
Brownsville American Flag, 
276, 282; cited, 271n, 272n, 
278n, 274n; quoted, 270-271 
Brownsville Historical Asso- 
ciation, 310 
Brunson, Bill, 
by, noted, 148 
Bryan, Beauregard, 58n 
Bryan, Charles W., 489 
Bryan, Guy M., 54n 
Bryan, L. R., Jr., 161, 542 
Bryan, Mrs. L. R., Jr., 161 
Bryan, Lem A., 281 


162; speech 


Bryan, William Jennings, 
480, 489 
Buchanan, Green B., 5238, 
524-525 


Buchanan, James, 433 

Buchanan Dam, 187 

Buchel, August C., 70n; in- 
spects military positions 
on Matagorda Island, 68 

Buckholts, Charles, 425 

Buckley, Samuel B., 410 

Buda, Texas, thesis on, list- 
ed, 415 

Buel, Clarence Clough, book 
edited by, cited, 383n, 386n, 
387n, 388n 

Buena Vista, battle of, 453 

Buffalo, trails in Montague 
County, 351 

Buffalo Bayou, 199 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and 
Colorado Railroad, 265 

Buffalo Creek, 9 

Bugg, L. H., 476n 

Bugg, L. J., 479n 

Bull of the Woods (locomo- 
tive), 251 

Bullock, Uriah J., 523 


Index 


Bunch, Kermit, joins Asso- 
ciation, 313 
Bunton, Mrs. Avis F., 161 
Burgess, Annie Dora, 311 
Burgess, Benjamin T., 311 
Burgess, Duke, 311 
Burgess, Elizabeth, 311 
Burgess, J. W. (son of Ben- 
jamin T. Burgess), 311 
Burgess, James Edward, 311 
Burgess, John Dorsey, 311 
Burgess, John Innes, 311 
Burgess, John Jarvis, 311 
Burgess, John William, 311 
Burgess, Lydia, 311 
Burgess, Mary Estill, 311 
Burgess, Susan Innes, 311 
Burgess, Thornton, 311 


Burgess, William Warfield, 
311 

Burleson, Albert Sidney, 52, 
57, 479, 484 


Burleson County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Burnham, Parker, 2382 

Burnitt, Richard W., joins 
Association, 189 

Burns, , 516 

Burnside, Mrs. Neil D., joins 
Association, 416 

Burr, Aaron, 316 

Burress, Mrs. Walter M., 161 

Bush, Edward H., article by, 
cited, 260n 

Buster, Claudius, 408 

Butadiene, production of, 329 

Butler, John R., 281, 282 

Butler, Ruth Lapham, book 
edited by, reviewed, 197- 
199 

Butler, S. S., 281 

Butterfield, John, 1, 4, 5, 7 

Butterfield Canyon, Texas, 9 

Butterfield Overland Mail, 
2385; article on, 1-19; ar- 
ticles on, noted, 185, 306, 
307-308; map of, facing 
page 2; speech on, noted, 
148 

Butterfield Overland Mail, 
1857-1869, cited, 2n, 10n, 
12n, 18n, 14n, 15n, 284n, 
235n, 239n 

Butterfield Overland Mail in 
Arkansas, noted, 306 

Byler, Frank, 419 

Bynum, Josephine M., book 
by, cited, 2n 

Bynum, Q. W., 161 

Bynum, Mrs. Q. W., 161 

Byrd, William, 70 


Cabarina, Man., 278 

Cabazosez, Albino, 278 

Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Niifez, 
route of, article on, cited, 
257n 

Cabrera, Juan, 278 

Cabrera, Thomas, 279 


Caddo Indians, 130, 245; in 
Harrison County area, 240 

Caddo Creek, 550 

Caddo Lake, 245, 246, 248 

Caddo Lake State Park, 245 

Cadena, Francisco, 302 

Cain, Meredith B., 161 

Cain, Mrs. Meredith B., 161; 
contributes to book auction, 
150 

Caldwell, Arthur, 182, 183 

Caldwell, Frank, 161; con- 
tributes to book auction, 


151 
Caldwell County, 9 
Calhoun, Clara, 162 
Calhoun, James S., 439, 449n, 


455; correspondence of, 
cited, 444n, 445n, 455n, 
461n 


Calhoun, John C., 455n 

California, Confederate sym- 
pathizers in, 388 

Callahan County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Camargo, Mexico, 278n 

Cambria (ship), 83 

Camden Road, 253 

Camel, cited, 24n 

Camels: article on, 20-50; 
experimental expeditions, 
1857-1860, map of, facing 
page 36; speech on, noted, 
147 

Cameron, A. L., 534 


Cameron, Ewen, 186, 425, 
556 
Cameron County, 272, 273, 


276, 279, 281n, 285, 424, 
425, 484; meeting in, 270- 
271; resolutions of Sepa- 
ratists in, 283-284; Spanish 
land grants in, 274; thesis 
on library resources in, 
listed, 413 

Camp County, productive oil 
formations in, 838 

Camp Cazneau, 409 

Camp Cooper, 43, 191 

Camp Edward Powers, 105 

Camp Hudson, 22, 40, 44, 47 

Camp Johnston, Texas, 10 

Camp Manassas, 396 

Camp Pickett, 392 

Camp Sibley, 391, 395 

Camp Verde, 33, 34, 36, 48, 
47, 48, 49; camels at, 32-33 

Campaign from Santa Fe to 
the Mississippi, cited, 387n, 
389n, 391n, 392n, 398n, 
394n, 395n, 398n, 400n, 
401n, 402n, 403n, 404n 

Campaign of 1896, thesis on, 
listed, 414 


Campaign Sketches of the 
War with Mexico, cited, 
441n, 548n 


Campbell, Thomas M., 52n, 54 
Canada, Charles J., 8n 


Canales, José T., book by, 
cited, 275n 

Canby, Edward R. S., 405 

Caney Creek, 263 

Cannon, Eugene M., joins 
Association, 313 

Cafion de los Camenos, 18 

Cantrell, B. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 189 

Cantu, Eustagecio, 279 

Cantu, Juan, 279 

Cantu, Selustriano, 279 

Canyon, Texas, 410 

Canyon City, Texas, oil pipe- 
line from, 336 

Canyon Reef oil production, 
334 

Capital of Texas, El Paso 
County vote on, 445 

Capitol of Texas, Junior His- 
torian tour of, 149 

Capitol Syndicate, 214 

Cardwell, Dick, 357 

Cardwell, George, 357-358 

Carlsbad, Texas, 10 

Caro, Martinez, book by, not- 
ed, 193 

Carabajal, Juan, 278 

Carbajal, José M. J., 273, 
276 

Carlin, C. C., 479n, 484n 

Carlson, William S., 525-526 

Carpenter, Will Tom, book 
by, reviewed, 317-318 

Carpenters, 265 

Carpetbaggers, see Recon- 
struction 

Carroll, Charles C., article 
by, cited, 25n 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 162; book 
reviewed by, 196; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151; 
edits ‘Texas Collection,” 
163-189, 305-818, 406-417, 
583-546 

Carroll, J. A., 162 

Carroll, Mary Joe, 162 

Carter, James D., 161 

Carter, Kit, 550 

Carter Oil Company, 322 

Carthage, Texas, 332 

Cartwright, John, 259, 265, 
266 

Caruthers, Ewing, 526 

Caruthers, James, 528, 526 

Casa Mata, Plan of, 341 

Casanova, Juan Francisco, 
298 

Casdorph, Paul Douglas, joins 
Association, 189 

Case of Conductor of the 
Overland Mail Route from 
San Antonio, Texas, to 
San Diego, California, cited, 
234n, 235n 

Case of John C. Watrous, 
cited, 373n, 376n, 879n 

Casinghead gas, conservation 
of, 331, 332 

Casler, George E., 108 
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Cason, Mrs. Herman F., joins 
Association, 189 

Cass County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Casslauer, William J., 280 

Castafieda, Carlos E.: book 
by, cited, 257n; pamphlet 
edited by, noted, 539 

Castafieda, Juan, 126, 349 

Castillo, Jose Antonio, 127 

Castle Gap, 12, 13 

Castle Peak, 8 

Castroville, Texas, 398 

Catron, Anna Grace, article 
by, mentioned, 166 

Cattle Brands, noted, 418 

Cattle industry, 412, 418-419, 
547; in Clay County, 352; 
in Montague County, 352. 
See also Barbed wire, 
Cowboys, Fence - cutting, 
Fencing, Longhorn cattle, 
Ranch industry 

Cattle kingdom, 317 

Cattle trails, in Montague 
County, 351 

Cattlemen’s associations, and 
fencing, 217 

Cavazos, Maria Teresa, thesis 
by, listed, 413 

Cavazos, Rafael Garcia, land 
claims of, 274, 275 

Cavazos family, loss of prop- 
erty by, 275 

Cave, Eber Worthington, the- 
sis on, listed, 413 

Cazneau, Jane Storms, see 
Storms, Jane McManus 

Cedron, Manuel, 134 

Cellum, James, 248 

Central Pacific Railroad, land 
grant to, 360 

Centralia Station, 12 

Century of Medicine in San 
Antonio, noted, 305 

Chadbourne, T. L., 489n 

Chamberlain, C. K., 162 

Chamberlain, Sam, 167 

Chamberlain, William Hays, 
201 

Chambers, T. J., 372 

Chapman, J. E., 60n 

Charles DeMorse: Pioneer Ed- 
itor and Statesman, cited, 
454n 

Charles Stillman, 1810-1875, 
reviewed, 195-196 

Chase, Sal bie corresp d 
ence of, cited, 391n, 393n, 
403n 

Chase, William C., book by, 
noted, 554 

Cherokee County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Cherokee rose, see Fencing 

Chihuahua, Mexico, 23; trade 
with, 399 

Childress, George C., 425 

China Ponds, 12, 18 

Chisholm Trail, Red River 
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Station crossing of, 350 
Chocolate Bayou, 29 
Choctaw Creek, see Ensenada 

Choctaw 
Chronicles of George Barnard, 

cited, 374n 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, ar- 

ticle in, noted, 306 
Churches: in Harrison Coun- 

ty, 252. See also Baptist 

church, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian church, Methodist 
church, Mormons in Texas, 

Presbyterian church, Prot- 

estant Episcopal church 
Ciharles, Francisco, 278 
Cincinnati Medical News, cit- 

ed, 472n 
Circular No. 4, A Report on 

Barracks and Hospital with 

Descriptions of Military 

Posts, War Department, 

Surgeon General’s Office, 

cited, 898n, 399n, 400n 
Civil War, 587; article on 

New Mexico campaign, 

383-405; George P. Hachen- 

berg in, 466; in Harrison 

County, 251-254; in Milam 

County, 425; in Montague 

County, 351; in the West, 

388 
Clagett, Brice, 488n 
Clark, Edward, 68, 389 
Clark, Mrs. Exa, 407; joins 

Association, 189 
Clark, W. J., Jr., 491 
Clarke, Mary W.: book by, 

reviewed, 550-551; contrib- 

utes to book auction, 151 
Clarksville Northern Stand- 

ard, 454, 456; cited, 433n, 

442n, 445n, 446n, 453n, 
454n, 456n, 457n, 459n; 
quoted, 455; thesis on, 

415 
Clay County, productive oil 

formations in, 338 
Clay, Henry, 277, 280, 442 
Clayton, W. L., 123 
Clements, S. E., 4 
Cleveland, E. S., 185 
Clifford, , 281, 282 
Clifton, John M., 241, 242 
Clifton (ship), 92 
Cline, Isaac M., 497, 498, 499, 

501, 502, 506, 507; report 

of Galveston storm, 500- 


501 

Cline, Joseph L., 497, 498, 
502, 506 

Clothing, thesis on, listed, 
414 


Coahuila, see Internal State 
of the East 

Coahuila and Texas, 342, 348; 
advantages of union of, 
346; article on union of, 
841-349; Decree No. 8 of 
Constituent Congress of, 


‘ 
a 
_ 
d 
a 
§ 
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cited, 347n; organization 
of, 347; problems of union 
of, 344; San Fernando de 
Bexar ayuntamiento and, 
344, 348, 349; Seguin’s at- 
titude toward union of, 
348-344; union of, 344, 346 

Coahuila y Texas desde la 
consumacion de la inde- 
pendencia hasta el tratado 
de paz de Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, cited, 346n 

Coahuiltecan Indians, thesis 
on, listed, 414 

Coastal Bend, 539 

Cochise (Apache chief), 236 

Cochran, Mrs. Mary Akin, 
thesis by, listed, 418 

Cochran County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Coffield, Mrs. T. Roy, joins 
Association, 313 

Cohea, Vana Goceas, 278 

Coke County, 8, 409; oil pro- 
duction in, 329; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338; 
surveyors records, cited, 9n 

Colbert’s Ferry, 4, 14 

Cole, Mrs. Fred L., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 150 

Coleman, J. M.: article by, 
464-473; contributors note 
on, 560; speech by, noted, 
147 

Coleman County: fence cut- 
ting in, 216; productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Collier’s Weekly, article in, 
cited, 504n, 507n 

Collins, N. G., 115; interest 
in rainmaking experiments, 
103 

Colonia, military company of, 
290 

Colonization Law of 1824, 
347, 348 

Colorado, Confederate sympa- 
thizers in, 388 

Colorado Magazine, 541 

Colorado River, 9, 88, 126, 
140, 187, 517 

Colorado Volunteers in the 
Civil War, cited, 388n 

Colquitt, Oscar B., 51, 477, 
479, 484; dissertation on, 
cited, 484n 

Colston, John, 525-526 

Colston, William John, 525- 
526 

Colston, William S., 525-526 

Colt revolver, used on fron- 
tier stagecoaches, 231 

Colville, Derek, 409 

Comanche County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Comanche Creek, 18, 399 

Comanche Indians, 22, 142, 
148, 296, 409, 557-558; dep- 
redations of, 290; relations 
with Spanish, 288 
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Comanche Springs, 17, 18 

Comanche Trail, 40, 42n, 44, 
46, 399 

Comfort, Texas, 534 

Commager, Henry Steele, 175 

Commerce and Finance, cit- 
ed, 122n 

Comparative Studies in So- 
ciety and History, noted, 
542-543 

Complete Regular Army Reg- 
ister of the United States: 
For One Hundred Years, 
1779 to 1879, cited, 398n, 
399n, 400n 

Comprehensive History of 
Texas, cited, 98n 

Compromise of 1850, 277, 461, 
462 

Compton, Mrs. Susanna L., 
161 

Concepcion de 
grant, 274 

Conchate Indians, 294 

Concho County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Concho River, 10, 517 

Concord coach, 230; picture 
of, facing page 12 

Confederacy: article on New 
Mexico campaign of, 383- 
405; article on New Mex- 
ico invasion, cited, 388n; 
article on Post Office De- 
partment of, noted, 539; 
and California, 387; mili- 
tary strength of, 389; New 
Mexico abandoned by, 405; 
New Mexico campaign de- 
layed, 389; New Mexico 
campaign, organization of, 
386-387; New Mexico cam- 
paign, recruits for, 389, 
394; New Mexico occupied 
by, 388, 404-405; relations 
with Mexico, 387, 388; west- 
ern supporters of, 388 

Confederacy and Southern 
State Currency, mentioned, 
169 

Confederate Military History, 
cited, 74n, 392n, 394n 

Conger, Roger N., 161, 186; 
article by, 871-382; book 
by, cited, 872n; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151; 
contributors note on, 430 


Carricitos 


Congressional Globe, cited, 
277n, 368n 
Congressional Grants of Land 


in Aid of Railways, cited, 
360n 

Conkling, Margaret B., book 
by, cited, 2n, 12n, 18n, 
14n, 234n, 235n, 239n 

Conkling, Roscoe P., book by, 
cited, 2n, 12n, 18n, 14n, 
234n, 285n, 289n 

Conley, Thomas H., 523, 526 

Connelly, J. J., 4 


Connelly’s Station, 5 

Connor, Seymour V., 161, 
196, 204; book reviewed by, 
191-198; writes on L. W. 
Kemp, 163-165 


Connor, Mrs. Seymour V., 
161 
Conrad, , 190 


Constitution of 1812, 294, 
299 

Constitution of 1824, 345 

Constitution of 1869, cited, 
361n 

Continental Gin Company and 
Its Fifty-two years of Serv- 
ice, 1900-1952, cited 260n 

Convention of 1833, 372 

Cook, Abner, 558 

Cook, C. J., 225 

Cook, J. J., 92 

Cook, Roy Bird, book by, 
noted, 554 

Cooke, John Esten, book by, 
noted, 551, 552 

Cooke County, 5, 352; com- 
missioners court minutes, 
cited, 6n; productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Coolidge, Richard H., 516n 

Cooper, Samuel, 386 

Cooper Library, joins Asso- 
ciation, 416 

Coopwood, Bethel: article by, 
cited, 257n; buys and sells 
camels, 48 

Copano Bay, oil production 
in, 330 

Cora (ship), 96 

Corbys, Thomas H., 526 

Corcoran, Cornelius Francis, 
thesis by, listed, 413 

Cordero, Antonio, 542 

Cordova, Jacob de, 
Cordova, Jacob 

Corey, Th., 280 

Cornelius, Carole, 148 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 22, 
238, 82, 99, 104, 105, 287, 
488, 5389; gas conservation 
conference in, 331; hurri- 
eanes at, 310; offshore oil 
production at, 330; oil pipe- 
lines from, 328 

Corpus Christi 
cited, 276n 

Corpus Christi Weekly Caller, 


see De 


Star, 276; 


cited, 104n, 106n, 108n, 
109n, 115n 

Corsicana, Texas, oil pipe- 
lines to, 328 


Cortez, Anastacio, 279 

Cortez, Gregorio: article on, 
noted, 320; dissertation on, 
listed, 415 

Cortina, Juan Nepomuceno, 
275n, 279 

Cortina War, 275n, 279n 

Cortinas, Rafl., 279 

Cortines, Francisco, 281 

Corvine, T. E., 281 


Cosby, Thomas H., 526 

Costello brothers, 550 

Cotner, Robert C., 162; book 
by, cited, 51n 

Cotten, Fred R., 541; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 150; 
elected Association vice- 
president, 149 

Cotten, James M., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 150 

Cottle County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Cotton: capacity of early 
gins, 259-260; characteris- 
tics of, 262-263; introduced 
in Texas, 257; limits on 
production of, 257-258; 
prizes for production of, 
2638-264; processing ma- 
chinery for, 258; produc- 
tion of, 257-258; produc- 
tion of, thesis on, cited, 
258n, 260n; transportation 
to market, 264-265. See also 
Texas Cotton Acreage Con- 
trol Law of 1931-1932 

Cotton Acreage Curtailment 
Law, 121, 122 

Cotton and Cotton Oil 
Press, cited, 263n 

Cotton Culture, cited, 259n 

Cotton Ginners’ Journal, cit- 
ed, 261n 

Cotton ginning: article on, 
257-269; baling process, 
261-262, 263; cost of equip- 
ment for, 262; estimated 
growth of, 260; first in 
Texas, 258; in Austin’s 
Colony, 259; in 1850, 266- 
267; in 1860, 268; ma- 
chinery described, 260-261; 
manufacture of machinery, 


265, 266, 268; presses 
used, 261, 262; process 
used, 262; progress in, 
268; railroads and, 265; 


season for, 268; speech on, 
noted, 148; thesis on, cit- 
ed, 262n 

Coulson, John, 525-526 

Coulson, William S., 525-526 

Counts, M. C., 121n 

County history, see Ander- 
son, Bowie, Brazos, Cam- 
eron, Coleman, Coke, Cooke, 
Grayson, Grimes, Hamil- 
ton, Harrison, Hidalgo, 
Jack, Jones, Limestone, 
Llano, Milam, Montague, 
Montgomery, Morris, 
Orange, Palo Pinto, Pre- 
sidio, Real, Rusk, Schleich- 
er, Scurry, Smith, Taylor, 
Throckmorton, Tom Green, 
Uvalde, Victoria, Washing- 
ton, Wichita, Willacy, Wise, 
Worth, Young 

Court of Claims, speech on, 

noted, 534 


Index 


Covey, E. N., 393 

Cowboys: autobiographies of, 
817; life of, 318, 418-419 

Cox, Isaac Joslin, death of, 
mentioned, 167 

Cox, James M., 478 

Cox, Tyrus T., 170 

Crane, M. M., 58n 

Crane County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Crawford, George W., 
448, 445, 447 

Crawford, Norman P., 182 

Crawford, W. C., 251 

Crenshaw ranch house (Mon- 
tague County), 350 

Crimmins, Martin L., article 
by, cited, 42n 

Criswell, Clarence, book edit- 
ed by, mentioned, 169 

Criswell, Grover: book edited 
by, mentioned, 169; joins 
Association, 189 

Crocket, George Louis, book 
by, cited, 259n, 266n 

Crockett, David, article on, 
mentioned, 166 

Crockett County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Crockett Courier, article in, 
noted, 309 

Cronister Lumber Company, 
records of, noted, 411 

Crosby County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Cross mark patriots, 270 

Crossman, George H., 24 

Crouch, Carrie J., book by, 
noted, 310-311 

Crow, Herman §S., joins As- 
sociation, 417 

Crow Springs, 17 

Crowell, Grace Noll, 203 

Cruz, Antonio, 278 

Culberson, Charles A., 51, 
53n, 56, 57, 58, 60, 60n, 
423 

Culberson, David B., 254 

Culberson Papers, cited, 5ln 

Culberson County, 15; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, in Harrison Coun- 


438, 


ty, 252 
Cunningham brothers, 550 
Curlee, Abigail: article by, 


cited, 263n; dissertation by, 
cited, 263n 


Curlee, W. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 189 

Cushing, E. B., 62n 

Cuyler, W. Kenneth, joins 


Association, 312 


Dabb, Alphonzo, barbed wire 
patented by, 210 

Dabney, R. L., book by, not- 
ed, 552 

Dallas, Texas, 481, 482; book 

on, noted, 408 
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Dallas Morning News, 117n, 


408; cited, 124n, 231n, 
235n, 478n, 481n, 482n, 
4838n, 484n, 485n, 486n, 
487n, 490n, 491n, 492n, 
quotation from, 118 
Dalrymple, Tate, joins As- 


sociation, 545 
Daniel, Joe M., 187 
Daniel, John M., 552 
Darden, S. H., 98n 
Davenport, Harbert, 523; ar- 
ticle by, noted, 522; death 
of, 165-166; picture of, 
facing page 166 
Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 310; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 150 
Davidson, 
543 
Davis, Burke, book by, not- 
ed, 555 
Davis, E. J., 838n, 364-366 
Davis, Fay, joins Association, 
188 
Davis, 


Mary Elizabeth, 


Frank C., 481 

Davis, Gus, 415-416 

Davis, Henry Clay, 273n 

Davis, Mrs. Holt, joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

Davis, J. E., 375 

Davis, Jefferson, 26, 35, 36, 
88, 49, 399, 453; considers 
camels for transportation, 
24; military policy regard- 
ing Texas, 67; and New 
Mexico campaign, 386 

Davis, John W., 489, 491, 
492, 493 

Davis, Mollie Moore, 61, 6in 

Davis, Norris G., book by, 
reviewed, 200-201 

Davis, O. H. P., 527 

Davis, Perry, 527 

Davis, Ronald L., 162 

Davis, Sarah Taylor, 4538n 

Davis, W. C., 124 

“Davis Guards,” defend Sa- 
bine Pass, 92 

Davis Mountains, 17 

Dawson, John C., joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Dawson County: oil produc- 


tion in, 3833; productive 
oil formations in, 338 
Day, James, 162; book re- 


viewed by, 424-426 
Day, Proctor, 162 
Dayton’s Road 

County), 250 
Dead Man’s Hole, 18 
Dealey, G. B., 408 
Dealey, Ted, contributes to 

book auction, 151 
Deas, George, 515, 517 
Debicki, N., 527 
DeBow’s Review, 410 


DeBray, Xavier B., commands 
Sub-District of Houston, 
80 
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Deckler, Edna Perry, 310-311 

De Cordova, Jacob, 372 

DeGolyer, E. L., 408 

DeGraffenreid, R. C., 54n 

De Kalb, Illinois, barbed wire 
developed in, 211 

Delamer, H. J., 112 

De la Vega, Tomas, see Vega, 
Tomas de la 

Delaware Creek, 15 

Delaware Indians, 517 

Delaware Springs, 15, 16 

Delgado, Manuel, 145, 298, 
299 

Dell City, Texas, 541 

Delta County, book on, cited, 
261n 

Dembrinske, N., 527 

Dembriskie, N., 527 

Deming, George H., 221 

Democrat (ship), 77 

Democratic National Conven- 
tion (1924), 474, 481; in- 
struction of delegates to, 
487; Texas delegation in, 
489-492 

Democratic Party: A His- 
tory, cited, 478n 

DeMorse, Charles, 454; book 
on, cited, 454n 

Denman, Mrs. Leroy, restores 
home, 171 

Deno, Lottie, 190 

Desegregation, thesis on, list- 
ed, 413 

Deserts, fear of, 233 

Desha, Isaac B., article on, 
mentioned, 168 

Desha, Joseph, 168 

Destiny and Glory, reviewed, 
315-317 

Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion, noted, 553 

Devillir, J. B., 280 

DeWitt County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 

D’Hanis, Texas, 398 

Diamond, J. R., 4 

Diamond Stage Stand, 4n 

Diana (ship), 87 

Dickens County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Dickey, J. Ralph, joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Dickson, Henry, 527 

Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 476n 

Dicus, R. V., 4n 

Dielmann, Henry B., 161 

Dielmann, Mrs. Henry B., 
161 

Dietz, Edgar, family of, 534 

Digby, Mrs. Vera, thesis by, 
listed, 413 

Dimmick, Howard, 254 


Lup pr 
federalismo mexicana, cit- 
ed, 342n 

Divine, Robert A., book by, 
reviewed, 323-824 

Dixon, Henry, 527 


Index 


Dixon, Sam Houston, 164; 
book by, cited, 220n 

Dobbs, Mrs. Helen M., 182 

Dobie, J. Frank, 318; article 
by, noted, 320; quoted, 218 

Dodd, William E., 175 

Dodson, S. H., book compiled 
by, cited, 391n, 393n, 403n 

Doheny, Edward L., 482, 488 

Dolezal, Annette, 148 

Dolores y Viana, Francisco 
de los, 424 

Donia Ana, New Mexico, 444, 
445 

Donaldson, Thomas, book by, 
cited, 361n 

Donecker, Frances, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151 

Dorsey, Cornell T., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Dorsey, Mrs. Cornell T., joins 
Association, 544 

Dougherty, Edward, 278n, 282 

Doughtie, Beatrice Mackey, 
168 

Douglas, Henry Kyd, 553; 
book by, noted, 552 

Douglas, Juanita, contributes 
to book auction, 150 

Dove Creek, battle of, 352 

Dowd, Peter, 283 

Dowling, Dick, defends Sa- 
bine Pass, 92 

Downer, Wallace B., joins 
Association, 188 

Doyle, R. E., 228 

Doyon, Bernard, contributes 
to book auction, 151 

Drake, Simeon J., 8n 

Drew, Catherine Fischer, 533 

Drifting Sands of Party Pol- 
itics, cited, 476n 

Driscoll, » 118 

Drought, effect on San An- 
tonio-San Diego Mail Line, 
229 

Drum, T. C., 61n 

Drumm, Andrew, 215 

Dugan, Frank H.: article by, 
270-287; contributors note 
on, 325-326 

Dunagan, J. Conrad, joins 
Association, 416 

Duncalf, Frederic, 175 

Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce, see 
Duncan, Merle M. 

Duncan, Merle M., 534; book 
reviewed by, 202-203; elect- 
ed Association vice-presi- 
dent, 149 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 161 

Duncum, Nora, joins Asso- 
ciation, 188 

Dundee, Scotland, 412 

Dunn, Jailey, 162 

Dunn, R. Sylvan, 161, 588; 
article by, mentioned, 183; 
speech by, noted, 147 

Durgin, , 284 

Duval, Burr H., 529 

Dwyer, J. E., 393 


Dyer, Allen, 104, 108, 111, 
112; attempts rainmaking, 
106 

Dyer, George, 283 

Dykes, J. C., contributes to 
book auction, 150 

Dyrenforth, R. G., 111; rain- 
making experiments, 102 


E. M. House Papers, cited, 
51n 

Eagie, Joe H., 477n 

Eagle Pass, Texas, 287, 316 

Eagle Springs, 18 

Eagle Springs Station, stage- 
coach losses at, 288 

Eagleton, Ethie, contributes 
to book auction, 151 

Earhart, J. B., 5 

Early Laws of Texas: Gen- 
eral Laws from 18386 to 
1879, cited, 343n 

Early Life and Letters of 
Jackson, noted, 554 

Early Nixons of Texas, 305 

East Texas: book on, cited, 
266n; oil pipelines to, 328; 
oil production in, 339 

East Texas Oil Field, park 
dedicated to pioneers of, 
309 

East Waco, Texas, 371 

Easter Fires Pageant (Fred- 
ericksburg), 171 

Eastern Interior Provinces, 
342 

Eastland County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Echols, William E., 40, 48; 
camel expeditions of 1859, 
1860, map of, facing page 
36 

Economic history, thesis on, 
cited, 258n 

Ector County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Eddins, John B., 59n 

Eddins, Roy, joins Associa- 
tion, 313 

Edens-Madden Indian mas- 
sacre, article on, noted, 309 

Edinburg, Texas, 278n, 538 

Edison, Thomas A., 469 

Education: frontier prob- 
lems of, 854; in Milam 
County, 426. See also Aus- 
tin German American 
Ladies School, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Frontier, Harrison 
County, Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Junior college, Lamar 
State College of Technol- 
ogy, Marshall College, Mar- 
shall Masonic Female Insti- 
tute, Marshall University, 
Midwestern University, Pan 
American College, Perma- 
nent School Fund, Prairie 
View Normal for Negroes, 
Public School Fund, Public 
School libraries, San An- 
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tonio Academy, Texas Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Texas Technological 
College, University of Hous- 
ton, University of Mexico, 
University of Texas, Van 
Zandt University, West 
Texas State College 
Edwards, Kenneth J., Jr., 
161; joins Association, 189 
Edwards, Margaret Royalty, 
book by, reviewed, 202-203 
Edwards County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 
Eighth Military Department, 
northern boundary of, 448 
El Capitan Peak, 15, 16 
Election of 1922, 480 
Election of 1924: article on, 
474-498; factionalism in, 
479; Ku Klux Klan in, 
479, 484, 485, 486, 487-488, 
490; precinct conventions 
in, 486; prohibition in, 
479, 484, 485; significance 
of Texas primary campaign 
in, 488, 489; state conven- 
tion in, 487; strategic im- 
portance of Texas in, 489; 
Teapot Dome scandal and, 
482, 488 
Electrical Review, cited, 465n, 
467n, 469n, 472n 
Electricity, 464 
Elliff, Joseph D., pamphlet 
by, noted, 541 
Elliff family, genealogy of, 
noted, 541 
Elliott, Claude, 162; books 
reviewed by, 195-196, 315- 
317, 418-419; contributes to 
book auction, 151 
Elliott, Mrs. Claude, 162 
Elliott, Edwin A., 118 
Ellis, John T., 108, 105, 106, 
108, 109, 112, 118, 114, 
115 
Ellwood, Isaac L., 210-211, 
212; picture of, between 
pages 210 and 211 
El Paso, Texas, 1, 225, 286, 
8385, 441, 541; communica- 
tions opened with, 468; and 
New Mexico boundary, 448; 
road established to, 432; 
stage station in, 231 
El Paso County, 17, 368, 441, 
444; area of, 445; first 
elections in, 445 
El Paso Road, 12 
El Paso Times, cited, 487n 
El Sal del Rey, 273 


El Santisimo Nombre de 
Maria Mission, 536 

Elysian Fields, Texas, 240- 
241, 253 


Emerson, Ralph W., speech 
on, noted, 533 


Emigrant Crossing, 14 


Index 


Empire on the Pacific: A 
Study in American Conti- 
nental Expansion, reviewed, 
426-428 

Ensenada Choctaw, 443 

Erath, George B., 425 

Erwin, Lewis D., II, joins 
Association, 313 

Espanza, Anto, 278 

Esparza, Carlos, 279 

Esparza, Pedro, 279 

Espiritu Santo grant, 274 

Espiritu Santo de Zuniga Mis- 
sion, see Nuestra Sefiora 
del Espiritu Santo de 
Zuniga Mission 

Espy, James P., ideas on 
rainmaking, 101 

Este, Pon Vabonde da, 278 

Estes, John, 408 

Estrak, Juan, 278 

Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center, 51n; Junior 
Historian tour of, 148 

Evans, Betty Jean, joins As- 
sociation, 312 

Evans, Clement A., book edit- 
ed by, cited, 74n, 392n, 394n 

Everett, Jack R., 286-287, 


410 

Evins, R. B., 488n 

Evolution of a State, cited, 
259n, 266n 

Ewing, Floyd F., Jr., 161; 
book reviewed by, 201-202 

Expansionist Movement in 
Texas, 18386-1850, cited, 
481n, 434n, 461n 

Expeditions, see Beale, Ed- 
ward F.; Cabeza de Vaca; 
Camels; Confederacy; Mar- 
cy, Randolph B.; Neigh- 
bors, Robert S.; New Mex- 
ico; Sibley, Henry H. 


Falls County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Family and Early Life of 
Stonewall Jackson, noted, 
554 

Family History of Virginia 
L. Kelly, noted, 408 

Fannin, James W., article 
on men of, 522-532 

Far Western Frontier, 1830- 
1860, reviewed, 547-549 

Farish, W. S., 322 

Farm and Ranch, 119; ar- 
ticle in, cited, 264n 

Farmer-Stockman Magazine, 
166 


Farquhar, Kay, 162 

Farwell, Charles B., interest 
in rainmaking, 102 

Father of Texas, mentioned, 
174 

Faulkner, Walter A., article 
by, cited, 398n, 394n, 398n, 
399n, 400n 

Fayette County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 
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Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1 
Federal forts, 1848-1889, map 
of, noted, 412 
Federalism, see Mexico 
Feigl, Fred, 60n 
Fence-cutting, 216-217; cost 
of estimated, 217 
Fencing: article on, 207-219; 
bois d’arc, 208, 209; cattle- 
men’s associations and, 217; 
changes in, 217-218; Cher- 
okee rose, 208, 209; cost of, 
214-215, 219; hedges, 209; 
importance of, 218; pic- 
tures of, between pages 
208 and 209; regulation of, 
216, 217; ribbon wire, 208- 
209; smooth wire, 208, 209- 
210; split rail, 208 
Ferguson, Dan, 161 
Ferguson, James C., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151 
Ferguson, James E., 177, 479, 
484-485; Ku Klux Klan op- 
posed by, 485; prohibition 
opposed by, 485 
Ferguson, Miriam A., 474 
Ferguson, Mrs. Nora Young, 
joins Association, 189 
Ferguson Forum, cited, 485n 
Fern Lake, 240 
Fernandes, Luis, 280 
Fernandez, Yndalecio, 142 
Ferrero, Felipe, 298 
Feuds, in Cameron County, 


273 

Feuille, Addie, 106 

Ficklin, Ben, 18 

Field, Matthew C., 409 

Fields, Frank, 161; speech 
by, noted, 147 

Fields, Mrs. Frank, 161 

Fijerino, Anto., 279 

Filibustering, 276; book on, 
reviewed, 315-317. See also 
Spanish in Texas 

Fillmore, Millard, 461 

Filson Club History Quar- 
terly, mentioned, 168 

Finch, Howell M., joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Finley, W. P., 54n 

First Overland Mail, 1857- 
1861, cited, 230n 

First Texas Cavalry (Union), 

First Thirty Years, reviewed, 
196-197 

Fisher, Gordon H., 183 

Fisher, W. S., 186 

Fisher County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Fitzgerald, E. A., 476n 

Fitzhugh, Mrs. Bessie Lee, 
305 

Fitzhugh, Lester N., 161; ar- 
ticle by, 66-100; contribu- 
tors note on, 205; speech 
by, noted, 147 

Fitzhugh, Narcissa L., 161 

Flagg, Mrs. Merle, 161 
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Flat Rock Ponds, 12 

Fletcher, Henry T., 
by, cited, 23n 

Fletcher, Herbert, 162, 182; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 151 

Fletcher, Mrs. O. L., 
joins Association, 188 

Flood to Faucet, mentioned, 
187 

Florence, Fred, 408 

Flores, Angelino, 278 

Flores, Francisco, 290 

Flores, José Maria, 541 

Floris, Selustriano, 279 

Floyd, John B., 40, 49 

Floyd County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Foard County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Folklore, 319; hero in, 320; 
thesis on, listed, 414 

Folmsbee, Stanley J., article 
by, mentioned, 166 

Ford, John S., 463; memoirs 
of, cited, 463n 

Ford Foundation, 542 

Forest History Foundation, 
204, 411 

Forest History Sources of the 
United States and Canada, 
noted, 204, 411 

Forman, Nancy Alexander, 
311 

Fornell, Earl W., 310; article 
by, noted, 538 

Fornell, Martha, article by, 
noted, 538 

Forres, Bicente, 278 

Forres, Cosmi, 278 

Forres, Juan, 278 

Forres, Pablo, 278 

Forshey, Caleb G., 85, 410; 
supervises work at Saluria, 
73 

Foster, L. L., 59n, 63 

Fort Belknap, 4, 6, 8, 354; 
article on, 508-521; condi- 
tions in 1851, 520-521; de- 
scription of site of, 519; 
establishment of, 511, 512, 
514; location of, 518; water 
supply at, 514, 519, 520 

Fort Bliss, 400, 401; Confed- 
erate occupation of, 383; 
evacuation of, 385; Sibley’s 
march to, 394-401 

Fort Brown, 95 

Fort Buchanan, 2386 

Fort Chadbourne, 8, 9, 335 

Fort Clark, 22, 281, 396, 398, 
401 

Fort Cobb, Oklahoma, 352 

Fort Concho, 354 

Fort Concho Museum, 412 


article 


182; 


Fort Concho: Its Why and 
Wherefore, noted, 412 


Fort Concho and the Texas 
Frontier, cited, 13n 


Fort Craig, New Mexico, 390 


Index 


Fort Crawford, 249, 251 

Fort Croghan, 509 

Fort Davis, 18, 22, 41, 44, 46, 
232, 234, 399, 536 

“Fort DeBray,’’ 100 

Fort Defiance, New Mexico, 
38 

Fort Esperanza: article on, 
66-100; speech on, noted, 
147 

Fort Fillmore, New Mexico, 
238, 388 

Fort Gates, 509 

Fort Gibson, Oklahoma, 516 

Fort Graham, 509 

Fort Griffin, 354, 5386 

Fort Griffin on the Texas 
Frontier, reviewed, 190-191 

Fort Hudson, 232, 399 

Fort Inge, stagecoach losses 
at, 238 

Fort Lancaster, 22, 231, 399, 
401; article on, cited, 23n 

Fort Martin Scott, 509 

Fort Parker, 425 

Fort Phantom Hill, 8n 

Fort Quitman, 400 

Fort Randall, Dakota Terri- 
tory, Hachenberg at, 468 

Fort Richardson, 354; speech 
on, noted, 148 

Fort St. Louis, 5386 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 352, 354 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1 

Fort Stockton, Texas, 41, 43, 
47, 354, 399, 541 

Fort Tenoxtitlan, 424 

Fort Worth, Texas, 311, 482, 
509, 518 

Fort Worth-Fort Belknap 
Road, 550 

Fort Worth Record, 
487n 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
cited, 123n, 124n, 482n 

Fort Washita, Oklahoma, 516 

Fortnightly Club, papers pre- 
sented to Association, 166 

Forty Years at El Paso, 
1858-1898, cited 236n, 388n 

Fourteen Hundred and 91 
Days in the Confederate 
Army, cited, 396n, 898n, 
401n 

Fozaes, Refo., 278 

Frank, Anton J., contributes 
to book auction, 151 

Frank, D. A., 477 

Frank Phillips College, joins 
Association, 312 

Franklin, William B., com- 
mands attack on Sabine 
Pass, 92 

Franklin, Texas, 444 

Franklin County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Fransen, Mrs. David C., joins 
Association, 417 

Frantz, Joe B., 162, 178, 305- 
306, 583; book reviewed by, 


cited, 


321-328; contributes to book 
auction, 151 
Fredericksburg, Texas, 22, 
170-171, 534-535 
Fredericksburg Easter Pag- 
eant, 535 
Fredericksburg and Northern 
Railway, 534-535 
Freedmen’s Bureau, in Har- 
rison County, 254 
Freeman, D. S., 554-555 
Freestone County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 
Freighting, on frontier, 225 
Fremont, John Charles, 66 
French, S. G., 22 
French in Texas, 536, 537 
French Legation, 149 
Freytag, Walter P., 456n 
Friend, Llerena B., 161, 305, 
461n; speech by, noted, 534 
Frio County, productive oil 
formations in, 337 
Frio River, 142, 144, 288, 294, 
297 
From Everglade to Caton 
with the Second Dragoons, 
cited, 384n, 385n 
Frontier, 537, 550; article on 
Civil War on, 383-405; 
books on, reviewed, 547- 
549, 555-558; dust storms 
on, 234; education on, 354; 
freighting on, 225; in Har- 
rison County area, 246; In- 
dian depredations on, 222, 
225-226, 231; mail service 
on, 227-228; military evac- 
uation during Civil War, 
883; in Montague County, 
351; postage rates on, 230; 
protection of, 508-509, 510; 
snowstorms on, 234; stage- 
coach attacks on, 281; 
thunder storms on, 234 
Frontier Times Museum, con- 
tributes to book auction, 


151 

Frost-Johnson, records of, 
noted, 411 

Frost Lumber Industries, 


records of, noted, 411 
Frow, Thomas J., 373, 374 
Fulton, George W., 104, 110, 

113, 114 
Fur companies, 548 


Gaines County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Gainesville, Texas, 1, 352, 354, 
541 

Gallaway, Benny, joins As- 
sociation, 313 

Gallegly, Joseph, joins Asso- 
ciation, 313 

Galveston, Texas, 22, 80, 81, 
224, 266, 309-310, 495n, 
588; course of 1900 storm 
in, 494-495, 496, 497-498; 
destruction of 1900 storm 


in, 501-502, 503-507; force 
of storm of 1900, 500; hur- 
ricanes at, 310; storm of 
1900, article on, 494-507 

Galveston Daily News, 494; 
cited, 496n 

Galveston in 1900, cited, 499n, 
500n; noted, 498 

Galveston Weather Bureau, 
records of, cited, 494n, 
497n, 498n, 499n, 500n, 
501n, 502n 

Galveston Weekly News, 258 

Gambrell, Herbert, 538; book 
reviewed by, 314-315 

Gamin, J. N., 281 

Gammel, H. P. N., book com- 
piled by, cited, 265n, 347n, 
361n, 362n, 482n, 4384n, 
461n, 509n, 510n 

Garcia, Atanacio, 278 

Garcia, Francisco, 131, 297, 
300, 301 

Garcia, Jesus, 415-416 

Garcia, José, 144 

Garcia, Juan, 278 

Garcia, Leonardo, 278 

Garcia, Lionicio, 278 

Garcitas Creek, Spanish scout- 
ing party on, 2938 

Gard, Wayne, 161, 169; books 
reviewed by, 200-201, 546- 
547; contributes to book 
auction, 151 

Garfield, James A., 470-471 

Garland, R. R., 72, 78, 74 

Garland, Rice, 273-274, 283, 
284, 285n 

Garnaz, Ramoz, 278 

Garner, A., 280 

Garner, John Nance, 64, 64n 

Garnier, G. F., 281 

Garrapatas Creek, 296 

Garrett, Hosea, 407-408 

Garrett-Buster-Estes Family 
History, noted, 407-408 

Garwood, Calvin. joins Asso- 
ciation, 545 

Garwood, Mrs. Ellen, 150, 
161; article by, noted, 309; 
elected to executive coun- 
cil, 149 

Garwood, Mrs. St. John, see 
Garwood, Mrs. Ellen 

Garza, Antonio, 279 

Garza, Felipe, 279 

Garza, José Maria de la, 278 

Garza, Refugio de la, 293, 
349 

Garza, Sabas, 279 

Garza, Tiburcio de la, 294 


Garza County, productive oil 
formations in, 3838 


Gas: conference on, 332; con- 
servation of, 330, 331, 333- 
335, 336; number of fields 
in Texas, 336; number of 
wells in Texas, 336; pipe- 
lines, 336 


Gasoline, production of, 829 


Index 


Gates, John W., 212-213 

Gautier, Peter W., 410 

Gavela, Carlos, 280 

Geiser, S. W., contributes to 
book auction, 150 

Gelston, Sam P., 281 

General American Oil Com- 
pany of Texas, 330 

General Edmund Kirby Smith, 
cited, 98n 

Genealogy of the Elliff Fam- 
ily, noted, 541 

George, Alexander L., book 
by, reviewed, 422-424 

George, Juliette L., book by, 
reviewed, 422-424 

Georgia Battalion, 528, 529 

Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
539 

Gerloff, E., 504 

German Immigration Com- 
pany, 224-225 

German-Language Press in 
America, 184 

Germans in Texas, 534-535; 
article on songs of, noted, 
538 

Gibb, George Sweet, book by, 
reviewed, 321-323 

Giddings, Emily, cited, 237n 

Giddings, George H.: arrival 
in Texas, 221; article on, 
220-239; background of, 
220; characterization of, 
239; cited, 234n; Civil War 
and, 287; claims of, 237- 
288; as county clerk, 221- 
222; death of, 239; freight- 
ing experiences in Mexico, 
225-226; Indian attack on, 
232; journey to Texas, 220- 
221; losses of, 235-236, 238- 
239; mail contract of, 227- 
228; memoirs of, cited, 
221n, 222n, 223n, 224n, 
225n, 228n, 282n, 236n, 
287n; Mexican War serv- 
ice, 223-224; picture of, 
facing page 236; Ranger 
service of, 222-228; Stein’s 
Peak massacre described 
by,. 237; surveyor for Ger- 
man Immigration Com- 
pany, 224-225 

Giddings, Giles A., 220 

Giddings, Jabez D., 221 

Giddings, James J., 221, 224, 
236-237 

Giddings Mail Line, see San 
Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line 

Gilbert, 410 

Gilbert, Mabel, 170 

Gilchrist, Henry, joins Asso- 
ciation, 416 

Giles, Howard, joins Asso- 
ciation, 417 

Gillespie, R. A., 186 

Gillespie County, Republican 
party in, 534 
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Gillespie County Historical 
Society, 170 

Gilliam, Franklin, joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Gilmer Lumber Company, 
records of, noted, 412 

Gilmore family, 273 

Ginther, Noble C., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Ginther, Wilber L., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Glaescoke, Casper, 279 

Glass, Carter, 482n 

Glass, George W., joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Glass, Mrs. Sally Sue, joins 
Association, 545 

Glass Manuscripts, cited, 
482n 

Glasscock County: petroleum 
conservation in, 333; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Glidden, George R., 24 

Glidden, Joseph, 210-211, 213; 
barbed wire patent of, be- 
tween pages 210 and 211; 
picture of, between pages 
210 and 211 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
Magazine, cited, 467n 

Goff, John S., 548 

Going, Allen J., 407 

Golden, Johnny, 190 

Goldfinch, Charles W., 275n 

Goldsby, T. B., 374 

Goliad, battle of, article on 
veterans of, 522-532 

Goliad County, productive oil 
formations in, 337 

Gondos, Victor, Jr., 512n 

Gongora, Joaquin, 127 

Gonzales, Juan, 371, 377, 378, 
879 

Gonzales, Manuel, 136 

Gonzales, Rafael, 348 

Gonzales, Simon, 278 

Gonzales, Suliant, 279 

Gonzales del Villar Porta- 
gion, Joachin, 126, 301 

Gonzales County, productive 
oil formations in, 337, 338 

Gonzalis, Luis, 279 

Goodnight family, 550 

Goodpasture, M. S., 119 

Goodyear (ship), 94 

Gordon, John B., 553 

Gorostiza, Manuel Eduardo 
de, article on, noted, 542 

Governors Letters, cited, 432n, 
433n, 489n, 440n, 441n, 
442n, 445n, 446n, 447n, 
448n, 450n, 4538n, 455n, 
456n, 457n, 460n 

Gracesqui, Francis, 276n, 280 

Graebner, Norman A., book 
by, reviewed, 426-428 

Graham, Niles, 161 

Graham, Texas, 217, 542 

Gramont, J. J. H., 283, 284, 
287 
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Grange movement: and 
barbed wire, 214; in Milam 
County, 425 

Granite Shoals Dam, 187 

Grant, William, 258, 265, 266 

Grape Creek, 9 

Grape Creek Station, 10 

Graves, Lawrence L., 413 

Graves Creek, 252 

Gray, Elisha, 469 

Gray. James, 354 

Gray County, 586; oil discov- 
eries in, 833; productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Grayson, J. M., 354 

Grayson County, 7; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338; 
surveyors records of, cited, 
4n 

Great Plains, 21 

Great Plains. cited, 24n, 209n; 
quoted, 219 

Great Western (woman), 538 

Greater Southwest, noted, 190 


Greathouse, Charles, book 
compiled by, cited, 490n, 
491n 


Green, George, 425 

Green, Mrs. Rena Maverick, 
contributes to book auction, 
151 

Green, Robert B., book of 
journal of, 201 

Green, Rufus, 353 

Green, Thomas, 391-392, 393- 
894, 3896, 398, 400; thesis 
on, cited, 392n 

Greene, T. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 544 

Greenough, Nathan, Jr., 280 

Greensborough, Texas, 241 

Gregg County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Gregorio Cortez Affair, speech 
on, noted, 147 

Gregory, J. N., 412 

Gregory, T. W., 52, 59n, 60, 
62; mentioned, 51n 

Griffin, H. P., 161 

Griffin, Richard G., 184 

Griffith, Ernest S., cited, 277n 

Grigsby, W. H., 358, 354 

Grimes, W. B., 215 

Grimes County, map of, not- 
ed, 408; productive oil for- 
mations in, 337 

Grimstead, H. S., 281 

Grimstead, H. T., 281n 

Grissett, W. J., 183 

Griswold’s Improved Gin 
Stand, 261 

Groce, Jared E., 258, 268 

Groce, Leonard Waller, 263- 
264 

Groce family, thesis on, cit- 
ed, 264n 

Gross, Mrs. S. C., contributes 
to book auction, 151 

Grunebaum, G. E. von, 543 

Guadalupe Pass, 15 

Guadalupe River, 140, 144 


Index 


Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty, 
21, 281, 510 

Guelich, Richard H., 
Association, 416 

Guerra, Caspar G., 280 

Guerra, Juan José de la, 128 

Gulf Coast, 310, 589; in Civil 
War, 389; oil discoveries 
along, 328: oil production 
in, 339; petrochemical in- 
dustry in, 329 

Gulick, Charles Adams, book 
edited by, cited, 434n 

Gunter, C. S., 105, 106 

Gunter, Mrs. C. S., presents 
flag to rainmakers, 105 

Gusman, Andres, 278 

Gusman, Jesus, 279 

Gussett, N., 106 


joins 


Haas, Oscar, contributes to 
book auction, 151 

Hachenberg, George P.: api- 
culture and, 471, 472; ar- 
ticle on, 464-473; Austin 
home of, 469, 472; books 
by, noted, 478; Civil War 
service of, 466-467; death 
certificate of, cited, 478n; 
description of, 465; educa- 
tion of, 464, 465; electrical 
research of, 464, 465, 466; 
family of, 470; health of, 
467; inventions of, 469, 
472-473; lie detection and, 
472; medical research of, 
466; museum collections of, 


468; pamphlet by, cited, 
465n, 466n, 467n, 468n, 
469n, 478n; sound trans- 


mission research of, 467; 
speech on, noted, 147; sub- 
ways advocated by, 467; 
telegraphic research of, 
468-469; will of, cited, 470n 

Hachenberg, Mrs. George P., 
469-470 

Hackett, Charles Wilson, book 
edited by, cited, 257n 

Haddick, Jack A., 5383 

Hagens, Mrs. A. H., joins 
Association, 189 

Hahn, J., 280 

Haines, Richard, 182 

Haines, Mrs. Richard D., 170 

Haish, Jacob, 211; picture 
of, between pages 210 and 
211 

Hale, Laura, thesis by, cited, 
264n 

Hale County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Haley, J. Evetts, 150, 161; 
book by, cited, 18n, 462n; 
elected to executive council, 
149; speech by, noted, 147 

Hall, Allen A., 454 

Hall, Elijah, 251 

Hall, Martin Hardwick: ar- 
ticle by, 8838-405; contrib- 
utors note on, 430 


Hall, Mita Holsapple, book 
by, cited, 7n 

Hallahan, Walter S., 183 

Hallock, Charles, book by, 
noted, 551 

Hallsville, Texas, 251 

Ham, B. D., 6 

Hamby, H. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 189 

Hamersly, T. H. S., book com- 
piled by, cited, 398n, 399n, 
400n 

Hamilton, Holman, 431n, 452; 
books by, cited, 452n, 453n, 
454n, 457n, 461n 

Hamilton County, thesis on, 
listed, 414 

Hampton, Wade, 554 

Handbook of American In- 
dians North of Mexico, 
cited, 257n 

Handbook of Texas, cited, 
52n, 54n, 221n, 259n, 375n 

Handlin, Oscar, 408 

Hanks, H. M., 259 

Hansford, John M., 248, 249 

Hansford County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Harbison, Oliver W., 161 

Hardee, William J., 87n; book 
by, cited, 393n 

Hardeman, William P., 391, 
396 

Hardeman County, produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Hardin County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 

Harleton Road, settlement on, 
240 

Harmon, James, 162 

Harmon, Mrs. James, 162 

Harney, William S., 224, 468 

Harper, C. A., 288, 284 

Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine, article in, quoted, 
34-35 

Harriet Lane (ship), 87, 88 

Harrington, Mark W., ar- 
ticle on weather, men- 
tioned, 101n 

Harris, August Watkins, book 
by, reviewed, 558-559 

Harris, John A., 162 

Harrison, Jonas, 241 

Harrison, Joseph H., Jr, 
article by, noted, 555 

Harrison, Lowell H., 543 

Harrison, W. H., 393, 401 

Harrison County: article on, 
240-256; Caddo Indians in, 
240; census of, cited, 267n; 
churches in, 252; Citizens 
party in, 255; Civil War 
in, 251, 252-254; county 
seats of, 241, 242; court- 
house of, 244; creation of, 
241; education in, 249; 
Freedmen’s Bureau in, 254; 
Freemasonry in, 249; ju- 
dicial districts of, 241, 244; 
map of, 243; migration to, 


244-246; naming of, 241; 
politics after Civil War, 
255; productive oil forma- 
tions in, 388; railroads in, 
250-251; Reconstruction in, 
253-254; Southern refugees 
in, 252; telegraph estab- 
lished in, 251; transporta- 
tion in, 250-251; twentieth 
century growth of, 256 

Hart, Simeon, 385 

Hartman, Mary, 148 

Hart’s Mill, Texas, 385 

Hartz, Edward L., 40; diary 
of, cited, 41n 

Harvick, Donald, joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Haskell County, productive 
oil formations in, 388 

Haugh, George F., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 150 

Hawkins, Walace, book by, 
cited, 373n, 876n, 379n 

Hayes, A. A., Jr., book by, 
cited, 388n 

Hayley, Mrs. W. L., 409 

Hays, John Coffee, 186, 487, 
556 

Hayward and Frost, records 
of, noted, 411 

Heard, L. P., 182 

Heartman Negro Collection, 
184 

Heartsill, William W., book 
by, cited, 396n, 398n, 401n 

Heaton, Henry, 354, 356 

Hébert, Paul Octave, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 71, 78, 80, 81, 
82, 390; moves headquar- 
ters from Galveston to 
Houston, 74 

Hedges, see Fencing 

Heflin, Robert Frank, 543 

Helbing, Arlington, joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Hemphill, John, 456 

Henderson, G. F. R., 554, 
555; book by, noted, 553 

Hendricks, Mrs. H. G., 161 

Henderson, Harry, 161; 
speech by, mentioned, 172 

Henderson, James Pinckney, 
433, 452, 453 

Henderson, Wade, 10n 

Henderson County, produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Henderson and Kurth Lum- 
ber Company, records of, 
noted, 411 

Hendley, J. J., 410 

Henry, Robert L., 59n, 63 

Henry, William S., 441, 460- 
461; book by, cited, 458n 

Hernandez, Claudio, 126 

Hernandez, Julian, 278 

Heroes of San Jacinto, 164; 
cited, 220n 

Herrera, Blas, 541 

Herring, Marcus D., 375 

Herring, Susie, speech by, 


noted, 148 


Index 


Hertzog, Carl, 161, 546 
Hertzog, Mrs. Carl, 161 
Heston, Mrs. D. M., 
Association, 188 
Heydrick, L. C., 
Hickman, Mrs. Carl, 
Association, 188 
Hicks, Jimmie May, 161 


joins 


joins 


Hicks, Marshall, 58n, 478, 
481 
Hidalgo County, 278, 285; 


deed books of, cited, 282n, 
285n; land transactions in, 
282; Spanish land grants 
in, 274; thesis on library 
resources in, listed, 413 

Highlights of Waco History, 
cited, 372n 

Hightower, C. L., joins As- 
sociation, 188 

Hill, Charles, 97n 

Hill, David, 241, 242 

Hill, E. P., 61 

Hill, Mrs. George, joins As- 
sociation, 189 

Hill, George A., Jr., 542 

Hill, Mrs. George A., Jr., 161 

Hill, George W., 161 

Hill, Pierre Bernard, 203 

Hill, Robert M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 189 

Hill Country, 538 

Hill of the Rooster, reviewed, 
199-200 

Hindman, T. C., 78 

Hinton, William H., disser- 
tation by, listed, 415 

Hispanic American Historical 


Review, 542; cited, 341n, 
342n, 348n 
Historians of the United 


States and Mexico, Second 
International Congress of, 
589-540 

Historic sites, survey of, 535- 


538 

Historical Heritage of the 
Lower Rio Grande, cited, 
275n, 281n 

History of Arizona and New 
Mexico, 1580-1888, cited, 
384n 

History of the First Colorado 
Regiment of Volunteers, 
cited, 392n 

History of Grayson County, 
Texas, cited, 7n 

History Department of the 
University of Texas, speech 
on, noted, 148 

History of Milam County, 
Texas, reviewed, 424-426 

History of the Military Oc- 
cupation of New Mexico 
from 1846 to 1851, cited, 
439n 

History of Montague County, 
noted, 352 

History of the South, men- 
tioned, 175 

History of Texas, cited, 264n 
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History of Texas Railroads, 
cited, 265n 

History of the Texas Medical 
Association, 1858-1953, not- 
ed, 805 

History of Texas and Texans, 
cited, 220n 

History of Utah, 1540-1861, 
cited, 388n 

History of Young County, 
noted, 310-311 

Hittson family, 550 

Hobby, A. M., 78, 96, 97 

Hobby, William P., 479 

Hockley County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Hodge, Frederick W., book 
edited by, cited, 257n 

Hodge, Mrs. Ralph D., joins 
Association, 189 

Hogan, William Ransom: 
book by, cited, 263n, 268n; 
book by, noted, 314 

Hogeye Prairie, 5, 6 

Hogg, James S., 51, 423, 425 

Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 
161. See also Curlee, Abi- 
gail 

Holcombe, Beverly, home of, 
noted, 252 

Holcombe, Lucy, see Pickens, 
Lucy Holcombe 

Holcombe, Tom, joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

Holden, William Curry: book 
by, cited, 265n; book by, 
reviewed, 199-200 

Holland, Sidney Murphey, 
Jr., thesis by, listed, 413 


Holley, Lamar, joins Asso- 
ciation, 313 

Hollister, Ovando J., book 
by, cited, 392n, 394n 

Hollon, W. Eugene: article 
by, noted, 307-308; book 
edited by, reviewed, 197- 
199 


Holman, J. H., 44 

Holmes, Theophilus Hunter, 
81; commands Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department, 78 

Holt, Joseph, 235 

Holt, P. A., 485n 

Holtz, B. W., 541-542 

Homans, George C., 543 

Hood, John B., 87 

Hood’s Texas Brigade, 552 

Hooper, Thomas, 258 

Hooten, Jimmie D., 162; joins 
Association, 416 

Hope, Mrs. Sammye, 
Association, 188 

Hopkins County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Hopley, Catherine Cooper, 
book by, noted, 551 

Hord, Robert H., 270, 275, 
279, 281, 282 

Hormachea, Carroll, 541 


Horn, Ransom, 267 


joins 
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Horsehead Crossing, 11, 12, 
18, 14, 

Horton, A. C., 223 

Horton, Alexander, 259 

Hotchkiss, Jed, 553 

Hotchkiss, W. S., 582 

Houghton, Joab, 437, 448, 
449, 450, 451 

House, Edward M., 422-423; 
article on, 51-65 

House Executive Documents, 
cited, 14n, 38n, 275n, 433n, 
434n, 4386n, 438n, 4389n, 
440n, 448n, 445n, 461n 

House Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, cited, 101n 

House Reports of Committees, 


cited, 371n, 372n, 373n, 
874n, 875n, 376n, 3877n, 
378n, 379n 


Houston, Sam, 168, 185, 371, 
876, 451, 454, 461; Neigh- 
bors described by, 462; op- 
position to Taylor, 453; 
writings of, cited, 451n, 
453n 

Houston, Texas, 22, 476-477, 
482, 538; oil discoveries in, 
833; oil pipeline to, 336 

Houston County: Indian mas- 
sacre in, article on, noted, 
309; productive oil forma- 
tions in, 337, 338 

Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 123 

Houston Chronicle, 309 

Houston Daily Post, 
504n, 505n 

Houston National Intelligen- 
cer, cited, 261n 

Houston Post, 
477n 

Houston Public Library, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
151 

Houston Telegraph and Tex- 
as Register, cited, 264n, 
266n 

Hovey, Carl, 554 

Howard, David 
201 

Howard, George Thomas, 30 

Howard, James K., 162; book 
by, noted, 408 

Howard, Richard, 448, 446 

Howard, Russell, 283, 284 

Howard, Volney E., 459-461 

Howard County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Howard Payne College, dis- 
sertation on, listed, 415 

Howards Springs, 22 

Howland, Richard H., 308 

Howle, C. I., 280 


Hubert, Mrs. Darlene, joins 
Association, 545 


Huckabee, 353 


cited, 


542; cited, 


“Deacon,” 


Huckaby, George Portal, dis- 
sertation by, cited, 484n 


Index 


Hudson, Wilson M., books 
by, reviewed, 318-320, 418- 
419 

Hudson Berry and His De- 
scendants, mentioned, 184 

Hudspeth County, 17 

Hue, Abbe, book by, 
tioned, 38 

Hueco Tanks, 17 

Huff, George, 258, 259, 265, 
266 

Huff, John, 528, 527-528 

Huff, Millicent, 162 

Hughes, Everett C., 543 

Hughes, Robert, 372, 373, 875 

Hulsey, John P., 410, 540 

Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, $821, 822; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
151 

Hunt, William D., barbed 
wire patented by, 210 

Hunt County: oil production 
in, 329; productive oil for- 
mations in, 338 

Hunter, J. Marvin, 318 

Hunter, William, 77 

Hurricanes: character of, 
498; manuscript on, noted, 
310. See also Galveston, 
Texas 

Hutchins, Jere C., book by, 
cited, 376n, 3879n, 380n, 
381n 


men- 


I Rode With Stonewall, not- 
ed 552 

Ibarvo family, 301 

Idar, Ed, Jr., joins Associa- 
tion, 312 

Illinois Bend, settlement at, 
352 

Illinois Central Railroad, 359- 


Immigration, book on, re- 
viewed, 323-324 

Independence, Texas, 408 

Independence Springs, 16 

Index to the Writings on 
American History, 1902- 
1940, noted, 185 

Indianola, Texas, 22, 28, 29, 
228, 229, 306; hurricanes at, 
310 

Indians, 556; depredations of, 
232, 286-237, 509; in Milam 
County area, 424; in Mon- 
tague County, 352; in North 
Texas, 352; in Palo Pinto 
area, 550; relations with 
Spanish, 288, 291-292; stage- 
coaches attacked by, 281; 
in Washington County, 222. 
See also Apache, Caddo, 
Comanche, Conchate, Coah- 
uiltecan, Karankawa, Kick- 


apoo, Lipan Apache, Ta- 
wakoni, Tonkawa, Waco, 
Yaqui 


Industrial publications, thesis 
on, listed, 414 

Infantry-Tactics: or Rules for 
the Exercise and Manoeu- 
vres of the United States’ 
Infantry, cited, 393n 

Inks Dam, 187 

Innes, Thomas, joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

Internal State of the East, 
345, 346 

Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House, cited, 51n, 55n 

Ireland, John, 79, 80, 98, 97, 
98n, 217 

Irion County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Tron industry, 266 

Isbell, George P., 150, 161; 
contributes to book auction, 
150; elected Association 
vice-president, 149; pre- 
sides at book auction, 147 


Iturbide, Agustin de, 341, 
342 

J-A Ranch, 536 

J. H. Bell (ship), 87 

Jack County, 5; productive 
oil formations in, 338; 


commissioners court min- 
utes of, cited, 5n, 6n, 7n 

Jackass Mail, article on, men- 
tioned, 185. See also San 
Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line 

Jackass Trail, 235 

Jacksboro, Texas, 1, 541 

Jacksboro-Belknap Road, 6 

Jackson, A. M., 393 

Jackson, Andrew, and Texas 
affairs, 166 

Jackson, Charles W., 248 

Jackson, Mary Anna, 554; 
book by, noted, 558 

Jackson, Thomas J. (Stone- 
wall), book on, reviewed, 
551-555 

Jacob, T., 281 

James, Jesse, 320 

Jameson, Joe Lee, 52, 53n, 
54n 

Jarvis, John J., 311 

Jarvis, Lennie, 311 

Jarvis, Van Zandt, 311 

Jasper County, productive oil 
formations in, 337 

Jefferson, Texas, 250 

Jefferson Davis, Constitution- 
alist, His Letters, Papers, 
and Speeches, cited, 23n 

Jenkins, Wiley W., joins As- 
sociation, 417 

Jester, , 54 

Jester, Beauford H., 331 

Jester, George T., 54n 

Jeter’s Point, Texas, 246 

Jewett, Henry J., 410 

Jigger Y Oil Field, 335 


Jim Wells County, gas con- 
servation in, 331 

Joachin de Orobio y Bazter- 
ra and the Exploration of 
the Gulf Coast, noted, 539 

John, Evans C., dissertation 
by, cited, 476n 

John B. Hood Junior High 
School (Dallas), joins As- 
sociation, 417 

John F. Carr (ship), 87, 88 

Johns, C. R., 524, 527 

Johnson, Andrew, 168 

Johnson, Frank W., book by, 
cited, 220n 

Johnson, Lyndon B., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151 

Johnson, R. M., 54, 54n 

Johnson, Robert Underwood, 
book edited by, cited, 383n, 
886n, 387n, 388n 

Johnson, William P., article 
on, mentioned, 168 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 87n 

Johnston, Douglas Ann, the- 
sis by, listed, 413 

Johnston, Forney, 476n, 477n, 
483n 

Johnston, Joseph E., 22 

Joiner, C. M. (Dad), 309 

Jones, Duncan, 54 

Jones, Marvin Lewis, 310 

Jones, Robert A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 188 

Jones, Roger, 438, 448, 444, 
512, 512n, 518n, 514, 514n, 
516n, 517, 518n, 520, 521n 

Jones, W. M., 161 

Jones, Mrs. W. M., 161 

Jones County, 8, 408; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Jonesville, Texas, 249, 251 

Jordan, Powhatan, 392 

Jordan, Russell A., Jr., joins 
Association, 544 

Joseph, Donald, 161 

Joseph, James, joins Asso- 
ciation, 188 

Joseph, Sister M., joins As- 
sociation, 416 

Josserand, Frank B., 162 

Journal of Southern History: 
article in, cited, 475n; ar- 
ticle in, noted, 554 

Journal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of 
Texas Being the Session of 
the Thirteenth Legislature, 
cited, 367n 

Journey through Texas, cit- 
ed, 262n 

Joy, Robert, 176 

Juan N. Cortina Presents 
His Motion for a New 
Trial, cited, 275n 

Junior College, dissertation 
on, listed, 415 


Junior Historians: activities 
at McCamey, 182-183; an- 


Index 


nual meeting, 148; tour 
Austin, 148 

Junta Preparatoria, cited, 
342n 


Kahler, John K., 543 

Kammlah House, restoration 
of, 171 

Kansas, barbed wire collec- 
tors in, 207 

Kansas City Public Library, 
joins Association, 416 

Karankawa Indians, 139 

Karnack, Texas, 240, 245 

Karnes County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 

Kaufman, David S., 447, 464 

Kaufman County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Kay, Isaac, 465 

Kay, John A., map by, not- 
ed, 307 

Kearny, Stephen W., 433 

Kearny Code, 436, 443, 444 

Keechi Creek, 550 

Keidel, Albert, 171 

Keleher, William A., book by, 
cited, 390n 

Kellam, Francis Wade, thesis 
by, cited, 258n 

Kelley, Allie, joins Associa- 
tion, 544 

Kelley, Dayton, 182; joins 
Association, 416 

Kellogg, William, 363 

Kellum brothers, 375 

Kelly, George A., 408 

Kelly, LeGrande D., 408 

Kelly, Michael, 210, 211; wire 
fence patent, between pages 
208 and 209 

Kelly, Virginia L., 408 

Kelly family, book on, noted, 
408 

Kelly Plow Company, 408 

Kelton, Otis H., 234 

Kelts, Texas, 411 

Kemp, Arthur Jeff, 165 

Kemp, Charles Dempsey, 165 

Kemp, Dempsey, 163 

Kemp, Louis W., 196, 522; 
auction of Texana, noted, 
147, 150; book by, cited, 
220n; memoriam to, 163-165 

Kemp, Martha (Taylor), 163 

Kemp, Violet (Volz), 165 

Kendall, George Wilkins, 409 

Kendall, William W., 381 

Kenedy, Mifflin, 276, 280, 281 

Kennard, Mrs. J. B., joins 
Association, 544 

Kennedy, M. F., 161 

Kent, Frank R., book by, cit- 
ed, 478n 

Kent, Harry L., III, speech 
by, noted, 148 

Kent County, productive oil 
formations in, 339 


Kestenberg, Louis, 407 
Keys, W. E., 162 
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Keys, Mrs. W. E., 162 

Kickapoo Indians, 352 

Kielman, Chester V., 162; 
article by, 220-289; book 
reviewed by, 199-200; con- 
tributors note on, 325 

Kilday, Paul J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 543 

Kilgore, D. E., 161; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151 

Kilgore, Frederica, 161 

Killough, I. G., 398 

Kilman, Ed, 168, 542 

King, C. F., 283 

King, Floy, 311 

King, Mrs. Henrietta C., 110, 
114 

King, M. B., 528 

King, M. P., 528 

King, Richard, 278n, 276n, 
280, 281, 282, 546-547 

King, Mrs. Sam, 161 

King, Thomas Butler, 439 

King County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

King Ranch, 95, 108, 114; 
wire fencing used on, 209- 
210 

King Ranch, reviewed, 546- 
547 

Kiowa Creek, 10 

Kirby Lumber Company, rec- 
ords of, noted, 411 

Kissane, William, see Lock- 
ridge, S. A. 

Kite, Kirk, 161 

Kittredge, J. W., 74, 75, 77, 
78, 85 

Kleberg, R. J., 106, 109, 
114, 547; interest in rain- 
making experiments, 103 

Kleberg County: gas conser- 
vation in, 331; offshore oil 
production in, 333 

Knepper, D. W., 162 

Knepper, Mrs. D. W., 162 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 
speech on, noted, 533 

Knowlton, Evelyn H., book 
by, reviewed, 321-328 

Knox, U. Armoy, book by, 
cited, 99n 

Knox County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Kracke, Edward A., Jr., 543 

Krey, A. C., 583 

Krisch, Mrs. Lucille Stewart, 
188 

Kroh, Robert F., thesis by, 
cited, 392n 

Krump, W. G., 223 

Kuechler, Jacob, 15n 

Ku Klux Klan, 476-477, 479; 
in election of 1924, 485, 
486, 487-488, 490; opposed 
by Ferguson, 485; opposi- 
tion to Underwood, 484 

Kurth Lumber Company, rec- 
ords of, noted, 411 


Kyle, E. J., 120 
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La Bahia, 128, 131, 1383, 138, 
142, 144, 288, 289, 296, 300, 
301; desertions from, 290; 
Spanish scouting parties 
from, 292, 293 

LaBauve, Mrs. Erwin Branch, 
joins Association, 312 

Labone, Jose, 144, 303 

La Feria grant, 274 

Lafferou, A., 280 

Laffite, Jean, 300 

LaGrange, Texas, Santa Fe 
resolutions of, 456-457 

LaGrange Intelligencer, cit- 
ed, 261n, 262n 

LaGrange Resolutions, cited, 
458n 

Laird, Ray Albert, disserta- 
tion by, listed, 415 

Lake, Stuart N., article by, 
noted, 306 

Lallemand, . 129 

Lamar, Mirabeau Buonaparte, 
199, 4838, 484 

Lamar Papers, cited, 434n 

Lamar State College of Tech- 


nology, 310 
La Marque Junior High 
School, joins Association, 


188 
Lamb County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 
Lammons, Frank Bishop: ar- 


ticle by, 20-50, 147, 162; 
contributors note on, 205 
La Mora, 144 


Lanaz, Migl., 279 

Land grants: alternate sec- 
tion principle, 362; article 
on, 359-370; dissertation on, 
listed, 415; from Mexico, 
872; railroads, abandoned, 
368; railroads, opposition 
to, 366, 367; to veterans of 
Goliad, article on, 522-532. 
See also Agostadero del 
Gato grant, Balli grant, 
Central Pacifie Railroad, 
Concepcion de Carricitos 
grant, Espiritu Santo 
grant, Hidalgo County, La 
Feria grant, La Vega 
grant, Llano Grande grant, 
Mestenas grant, Mexicans 
in Texas, Mexico, Por- 
ciones de Reynosa, Rail- 
roads, Republic of Texas, 
Rio Grande Valley, San 
Ramon grant, San Salva- 
dore del Tule grant, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, Span- 
ish in Texas, Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company 

Lansdale, R. H., 267-268 

Lane, George, 242, 248, 244 

Lane, Jonathan, 54n 

Lane, Walter P., 242-2438; 


book by, cited, 230n 
Lang, Willis L., 394 


Index 


Lanham, S. W. T., 51, 55, 57, 
423 

Lapsley, John W., 373, 374, 
375, 376, 379, 380, 381 

La Quinta, 539 

Laredo, Texas, 134, 148, 278n, 
287, 288; thesis on educa- 
tion in, listed, 413 

Laredo Public Library, joins 
Association, 544 

LaSalle County, productive 
oil formations in, 337, 338 

Las Moras Creek, 22, 398 

Laso, Carlos, 129, 289, 290 

Lasoz, Carlos, 278 

Lassator, James Ruler, article 
on, noted, 306 

Lathrop, Barnes F., 538; book 
reviewed by, 551-555 

Lavaca County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 

La Vega, Tomas de, see Vega, 
Tomas de la 

La Vega grant, 186, 371; 
Alabama investors in, 373, 
$74, 379; during Civil War, 
380; extent of, 379; inves- 
tigation of, 373-374; law- 
lessness in, 380; litigation 
over, 379-380; map of, fac- 
ing page 372; squatters on, 
374, 875, 3876, 3880, 3881; 
title to, 375, 377. See also 
Vega, Tomas de la 

La Vega High School (Waco), 
371 

La Vega High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
416 

La Villita, 536 

Law, Robert A., 166, 178 

Lawler, R. I., 280 

Lawrence, William, 283, 284 

Laws of Texas, cited, 265n, 
347n, 3861n, 3862n, 432n, 
434n, 461n, 509n, 510n 

Lazo, Carlos, see Laso, Carlos 

Lea, Tom, book by, reviewed, 
546-547 

Lea, William E., 477, 477n, 
479, 481n, 482n, 483, 483n, 
484n, 485, 485n, 486n, 487 

League, Thomas M., 872, 373, 
374, 375, 376, 378, 379 

Leal, Andres, 279 

Leal, Balentin, 278 

Lear, Mary, 516, 517n 

Lear, W. C., 516 

Leary, Mrs. Harriett N., con- 
tributes to book auction, 
151 

Leathers, Frances Jane, book 
by, cited, 265n 

Leaton, Benjamin, 447 

LeBaron, 283 

Ledger, Lea Roy, joins As- 
sociation, 416 


Lee, Mrs. Edgar E., joins 
Association, 544 
Lee, Nelson, book by, re- 


viewed, 555-558 


Lee, Robert E., 87n, 191; 
witnesses camel experi- 
ment, 43 


Lee, Ronald, 307 

Lee County, productive oil 
formations in, 337, 338 

Lee’s Lieutenants, noted, 554, 
555 

LeFevers, Riley, 162 

LeFevre, Mrs. E. W., 161 

Legal and judicial history, 
see Boundaries, Browns- 
ville, Coahuila and Texas, 
Colonization Law of 1824, 
Compromise of 1850, Con- 
stitution of 1812, Constitu- 
tion of 1824, Constitution 
of 1869, Court of Claims, 
Desegregation, Fencing, 
Gas, Harrison County, Hi- 
dalgo County, Land grants, 
La Vega grant, New Mex- 
ico-Texas dispute, Political 
history, Retail sales tax, 
Rio Grande Valley, Teapot 
Dome scandal 

Leigh, Texas, 240 

Lemke, W. J., 
noted, 306 

Lemon, R. S., 281 

Lentz, J. F., 161 

Lentz, Mrs. J. F., 161. See 
also Lentz, Sallie M. 

Lentz, Sallie M.: article by, 
240-256; contributors note 
on, 325 

Lenz, Louis, 161; speech by, 
noted, 312 

Leon County: book on, cited, 
265n; productive oil forma- 
tions in, 338 

Leon Creek, 391 

Leon Springs, 18 

Le Prim, Charles B., 280 

Letteer, Mrs. Ralph, joins 
Association, 318 

Leverett, Frances Elizabeth, 
thesis by, listed, 413 

Levy, I. B., 281 

Lewis, Archibald R., 162, 540 

Lewis, Mrs. Archibald R., 
162 

Lewis, Grace Lorene, thesis 
by, listed, 413 

Lewis, H. M., 278 

Lewis, Judd Mortimer, 203 

Liberty City Library, joins 
Association, 188 

Liberty County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 

Lichtenstein, M., 106 

Liendo, Antonio, 278 

Liendo, Candelario, 278 

Liendo, Rafl., 278 

Life and Campaigns of Jack- 
son, noted, 552, 553 

Life in the South, noted, 552 

Life of Stephen F. Austin, 
mentioned, 174 

Life of Stonewall Jackson, 
noted, 551 


article by, 


Limestone County, 267; cen- 
sus of, cited, 267n; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Limpia Creek, 18 

Limpia Mountains, 399 

Lindheim, Milton, 540-541 

Link, A. S., article by, cited, 
475n 

Linnville, raid on, 556 

Lipan Apache Indians, 126, 
142, 148, 288, 424 

Liquefied petroleum gases: 
regulation of production 
of, 335; storage of, 330 

Lisondo, Mariano, 279 

Literary Digest, cited, 477n 

Little, R. D., joins Associa- 
tion, 545 

Little River, 424 

Little Washita River, 22 

Littlefield, George W., bene- 
factions to University of 
Texas, 175 

Littleton, John, 536 

Live Oak County, productive 
oil formations in, 337 

Live Oak Creek, 399 

Llano County, 224; 
wire used in, 214 

Llano Estacado, 13n 

Llano Estacado Station, 13 

Llano Grande grant, 274, 282 

Llano River, 517 

Lobo, Texas, 18 

Local history, writing of, 406 

Locke, David Roger, joins 
Association, 543 

Lockhart, John Washington, 
book on, cited, 261n, 265n 

Lockridge, S. A., 392, 398- 
399 


barbed 


Lockwood, A. I., 225 

Loewenstern, M. H., 
Association, 544 

Log of a Cowboy, 418 

Logan, Mrs. Harry L., 311 

Lolla, Felipe, 278 

Lolla, Meree, 278 

Lomax, John, 319 

London Times, 305-306 

Lone Star and _ Southern 
Watch Tower (Washing- 
ton, Texas), cited, 261n 

Long, Walter E., 162, 187; 
contributes to book auction, 
151 

Longhorn cattle, 547 

Longhorn Ordnance Works, 
245, 256 

Longine, Mrs. Grace, 168 

Longstreet, James, 226 

Loomis, Gustavus, 512, 518, 
515 

Loose Leaves: A History of 
Delta County, cited, 261n 

Lépez, Gaspar Antonio, 304 

Loring, William W., 385 

Losano, Ant., 279 


Lost Creek, 6 


joins 


Loughery, R. W., 249, 250 
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Louisiana, barbed wire col- 
lectors in, 207 

Louisville Medical News, cit- 
ed, 471n 

Love, Doc, 357 

Love, J. S., 353 

Love, Mollie, 350, 355, 357 

Love, Thomas B., 478, 478n, 
479, 479n, 481, 482n, 483n, 
484, 484n, 485, 487, 487n, 
488, 488n, 489n 

Love Bird (ship), 94 


Love Papers, cited, 478n, 
479n, 482n, 4838n, 484n, 
487n, 488n, 489n 

Lovelace, Bryan, 307 

Loving, Oliver, letters of, 
noted, 541 


Loving family, 550 

Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority, 187 

Lubbock, Francis R., 81, 253, 
541; elected governor of 
Texas, 73 

Luby, James O., 109, 113 

Lucas, Mattie Davis, book 
by, cited, 7n 

Lucky 7, A Cowboy’s Auto- 
biography, reviewed, 317- 
318 

Lucy Gwin (ship), 86 

Lumbering, see Forest His- 
tory Foundation 

Luna, Claudio de, 294, 296, 
297, 300 

Luna, Mateo, 278 

Luther, Frank, 216-217 

Lyman, J. B., book by, cited, 
259n 

Lynch, Gene Cozart, 
by, listed, 414 

Lynn County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Lyon, George, 283 


thesis 


M. D. Anderson Foundation, 
184-185 

Mabry, W. H., 61 

McAdoo, William Gibbs, 474, 
477-479, 481, 482n, 483n, 
484, 487n, 488, 489, 491-492, 
493; description of, 478; 
and Ku Klux Klan, 486; 
and Neff, Pat M., 483; 
speeches in Texas, 482; 
support in Texas, 478 

McAlister, Samuel B., thesis 
by, cited, 366n 

MacArthur, Douglas, 40 


McCabe, James Dabney, book 
by, noted, 551 


McCall, George A., 440, 441, 
50 


McCall, Thomas, 229 
McCallum, Henry D.: article 


by, 207-219; contributors 
note on, 325 
McCamey, Texas, 541; oil 


pipeline from, 336 
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McCann, M. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

McCarty, A. H., 487n 

McCombs, Holland, 546 

McCombs, Paul, 15n 

McCown, Jerome B., 394 

McCulloch, Ben, 401n, 
556 

McCulloch, Henry E., 68, 69, 
72, 77, 390 

McDaniel, Mrs. Jesse W., 
joins Association, 417 

McDermott, John Francis, 
Jr., 409 

McDonough, J. P., 279 

McElroy Oil Field, 335 

McGaffey, Mrs. C. W., Jr., 
161 

McKamey, J. W., 120 

McKay, S. S., article by, cit- 
ed, 362n 

Mackenzie, Ranald S., 190 

Mackey, Thomas, 6n 

Mackeys (Variously Spelled) 
and Allied Families, 168 

McKinney, Bobby, speech by, 
noted, 148 

McLean, W. P., 54n, 57n 

McLennan, Neil, Sr., 425 

McLennan County, 425, 480, 
486 

Maclin, Sackfield, 390 

McMullen County: oil discov- 
eries in, 333; productive oil 
formations in, 337, 338 

McNamara, Michael, 520 

MeNeel, John, 259, 266 

MeNeéeil, Brownie, 319, 320 

MeNéeill, Henry C., 392 

MeNiell, Sarah Brown, ar- 
ticle by, mentioned, 166 

Madden, Lee, 182 

Madison, James, proposed 
publication of papers of, 
306-307 

Madison County, productive 
oil formations in, 337, 338 

Maffit, F. A., 283 

Magee, Mrs. W. M., joins As- 
sociation, 416 

Magnolia Cattle Company, 
368 

Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, 321 

Magoffinsville, Texas, 444 

Magruder, John B., 78, 81, 
82, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93 

Magruder, Mrs. Lydia W., 
contributes to book auction, 
151 

Mahon, Emmie Giddings W.: 
article by, 220-239; contrib- 
utors note on, 325 

Mainer, T. N., article by, 
noted, 309 

Malla, Lionicio, 278 

Mallory, , 194 

Mangum, Aaron §S., 528-529 

Mank, A. R., 281 

Manning and Arnett’s Gin 
Stand, 261 


453, 
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Mansfield, J. K. F., reports 
on camels, 31-32 

Mansfield, Texas, 273n 

Mansfield Dam, 187 

Manual of the Railroads of 
the United States, 1878- 
1882, cited, 370n 

Manuel, Juan, 137 

Map of soils of Texas, in- 
serted between pages 168 
and 169 

Marble Falls Dam, 187 

Marburger, Harold, 161 

March Ranch, 10 

Marcy, Randolph B., 18, 202, 
510-511; cited, 14n; map 
by, noted, 307 

Marcy, W. L., 433, 434, 436, 
438, 445, 447 

Marcy Wagon Trail, 509, 510- 

611 

Marion County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Marks, John, 281 

Marrs, Mrs. J. W., joins As- 
sociation, 188 

Marsh, George Perkins, 24; 
book by, cited, 24n 

Marshall, R. Bart, joins As- 
sociation, 543 

Marshall, Mrs. R. Bart, joins 
Association, 543 

Marshall, Texas, 241, 242, 244, 
251, 255, 267; Civil War 
factories in, 252; Freed- 
men’s Bureau in, 254; nam- 
ing of, 242; Reconstruction 
in, 253-254; settlement near, 
240; Southern refugees in, 
252; telegraph established 
in, 251 

Marshall College, 464 

Marshall Masonic Female In- 
stitute, 249 

Marshall University, 249 

Marshall Texas Republi 


Index 


Matagorda Bay, 67, 300 

Matagorda Bulletin, cited, 
261n 

Matagorda Island, 97; as Con- 
federate fortification, 66 

Matamoros, Mexico, 273n; 
battle of, 186 

Matlock, J. D., 162 

Matteson, David Maydole, 185 

Matthews, H. D., 415-416 

Mattison, Frank Temperley, 
thesis by, listed, 414 

Maverick County, 398; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Maverick Hotel (San Anto- 
nio), 104, 105 

Maximilian, Hapsburg em- 
peror of Mexico, 90n 

Maxwell, Allen, book edited 
by, reviewed, 318-320 

May, W. H., 477n, 481n, 
482n, 4838n, 484n, 486n, 
487n 

Mayer, William, 529 

Mayfield, Allison, 68 

Mayfield, Earl B., 474 

Mayfield, J. C., 58n 

Mayhall, M. P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 313 

Maynes, Francisco, 289 

Meary, Chas. Graham, 280 

Medical Record, cited, 466n, 
468n 

Medical Consultation Book: A 
Pharmacological and Clin- 
ical Book of Reference, 
cited, 473 

Medical Story of Early Tex- 
as, 1528-1853, noted, 805 

Medler, R. E., 169 

Melton, Oakley W., 476n 

irs of Jack- 
son, noted, 558 

Memphis, Tennessee, 1 

Mench Maria de las San- 


249-250; cited, 261n, 262n 
Martin, Mrs. Mirian E., 477n 
Martin County: petroleum 

conservation in, 3338; pro- 

ductive oil formations in, 

338 
Martinez, Antonio, 304; cal- 

endar of letters of, 125- 

146, 288-804 
Martinez, Callentano, 278 
Martinez, Gualupe, 279 
Martinez, Juan, 278, 298 
Martinez, Leandro, 279 
Martinez, Narcisco, 278 
Mary Hill (ship), 87 
Mason, C. M., 87 
Mason, James, 307 
Masonic Order, 480 
Masterson, William H., 533 
Matador Land and Cattle 

Company, Ltd., records of, 

noted, 412 


Matagorda County, 266, 267; 
census of, cited, 267n 


tos, 273 

Menchan, José Maria, 279 

Mendez, Ygn., 278 

Mendoza Trail Museum, Inc., 
182 

Meredith, E. T., 492 

Merkel, Texas, 9n 

Merkling, F. J., 483n, 484n, 
485n, 486n 

Mesilla Times, 388; cited, 
394n, 402n, 403n, 404n 

Mesilla Valley, and Sibley 
brigade, 387 

Mesquite and Willow, re- 
viewed, 318-320 

Mestenas grant, 274, 282 

Methodist church, in Harri- 
son County, 252 

Meusebach, John O., 223, 224 

Mexican War, 175, 223-224, 
548, 549, 557; transporta- 
tion during, 284-285; vet- 
erans of, 272, 273 


Mexicans in Texas: land 
grants in Rio Grande Val- 
ley, 285; in Milam County 
area, 424; in Rio Grande 
Valley, 274, 279-280; thesis 
on, listed, 415 

Mexico, 548; congress of, 
342; Constituent Congress 
(1824), Decree No. 45, cit- 
ed, 345n; cotton trade with, 
264; establishment of the 
republic, 341; federalism in, 
848; land grants from, 
872; provisional constitu- 
tion of, 342, 348; provi- 
sional deputations of, 342; 
provincial deputation of 
Texas and, 343, 344; rela- 
tions with Confederacy, 
387, 388; states in, 343, 
344-345 

Mexico and Texas (1821- 
1835), mentioned, 174 

Midland County: oil produc- 
tion in, 330; petroleum 
conservation in, 333; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Middle Concho, 10 

Midwestern University, 307 

Mier, Servando Teresa de, 
342, 345; article on, cited, 
342n, 3438n 

Mier Expedition, 186, 556 

Mighty Stonewall, reviewed, 
551-555 

Milam, Ben, 426 

Milam County, history of, re- 
viewed, 424-426 

Milam Municipality, 425 

Miles, Edwin A., 407, 533; 
book edited by, reviewed, 
317-318; book reviewed by, 
320 

Milholland House, restoration 
of, 171 

Military Occupation of New 
Mexico, cited, 449n, 455n 

Miller, Alma P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 189 

Miller, Andrew J., 528, 529 

Miller, James B., 287 

Miller, Thomas L.: article by, 
522-532; contributors note 
on, 560; dissertation by, 
listed, 415; speech by, not- 
ed, 584 

Miller, Virginia Moss, thesis 
by, listed, 414 

Miller, Washington D., 436, 
437, 439 

Mills, Charles C., 442 

Mills, H. F., 541 

Mills, R. D., 225 

Mills, William W., book by, 
cited, 236n, 388n 

Mims, Mrs. Evelyn Hornsby, 
166, 209n; contributes to 
book auction, 151 


Mims, J. L., Jr., joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

Minear, Roy A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 188 

Mineral Wells Index, 550 

Minnesota Historical Society, 
541-542 

Minor and Major Mansions 
and Their Companions in 
Early Austin: A Sequel, 
reviewed, 558-559 

Missions and presidios, see 
Alamo, El Santisimo Nom- 
bre de Maria Mission, 
Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen 
Mission, Nuestra Senora 
de los Dolores del Rio de 
San Xavier Mission, Nues- 
tra Sefiora del Espiritu 
Santo de Zuniga Mission, 
Nuestra Sefora de Guada- 
lupe de los Nacogdoches 
Mission, Nuestra Sefiora de 
la Purisima Concepcion 
Mission, Nuestra Sefiora 
del Socorro Mission, Pre- 
sidio del Norte de la Junta 
de los Rios, San Clemente 
Mission, San Francisco de 
la Espada Mission, San 
Franeisco de los Neches 
Mission, San Francisco de 
las Texas Mission, San 
Francisco Xavier de Hor- 
easitas Mission, San José 
y San Miguel de Aguayo 
Mission, San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission 

Mitchell County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Mittie Stevens (steamboat), 
246 

Mobeetie, Texas, 217 

Moffett, F. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 545 

Molenaer, Harriet, thesis by, 
listed, 414 

Molyneaux, Peter, 119 

Monahan, Lawrence E., joins 
Association, 544 

Monclova, Mexico, 129, 225 

Money, article on, noted, 312 

Monjaras, Manuel, 145, 294 

Monsell, Helen A., book by, 
noted, 553 

Montague County, 4, 5, 350; 
book on, noted, 352; during 
Civil War, 351; Indian dep- 
redations in, 852; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338; 
tornadoes in, 356-357 

Monterrey, Mexico, 143, 225, 
226; battle of, 186, 453 

Montes, Fran., 278 

Montes, Jesus, 278 

Montgomery County, 
census of, cited, 267n 

Montgomery (Alabama) Ad- 
vertiser, cited, 477n, 484n, 
488n 

Monuments Commemorating 


267; 


Index 


the Centenary of Texas In- 
dependence, mentioned, 164 

Mood, Fulmer, books _re- 
viewed by, 426-428, 558-559 

Mooney, Chase C., book by, 
noted, 406 

Moore, H. William, 541 

Moore, John C., 70n 

Morales, Luis, 278 

Moralis, Rafael, 279 

Moran, Mrs. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 545 

Morena, Jesus, 279 

Morgan, Charles, 258 

Morgan, Daniel Croxton, Jr., 
thesis by, listed, 414 

Mormons in Texas, 169, 549; 
and the Confederacy, 388; 
speech on, noted, 541 

Morris, , 853 

Morris County, 540 

Moses, Alfred, 280 

Moses, J. Roy, Jr., thesis by, 
listed, 414 

Moses, Joseph, 280 

Motif-index of Folk-litera- 
ture, noted, 319 

Mountain Men, 548 

Mountain Pass (Taylor Coun- 
ty), 9 

Moyle, J. H., 478n 

Mueller, Emmie, 171 

Mueller, Esther, 171 

Muir, Andrew Forest, 168; 
dissertation by, cited, 362n 

Munroe, John, 448, 444, 445, 
446-447, 448, 450, 451, 455 

Munsen, J. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 188 

Munson, Charles Rufus, 529 

Munson, J. B., 529 

Munson, James R., 529 

Murgufa, Alférez = , 300 

Murray, William i. Jr., 381 

Misquiz, Ramén, 298 

Mussina, Simon, 375, 876, 378, 
379 

Mustang (ship), 77 

Mustang Island, 74, 95 

Mustang Water Holes, 12 

Myers, , 516 

Myers, Carol Dee, thesis by, 
listed, 414 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 125, 127, 
140 

Nacogdoches County, produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Nacogdoches and Southeast- 
ern Railroad Company, rec- 
ords of, noted, 411 

Nail, Mrs. William R., 311 

Nance, J. M., 161 

Nance, Margaret Louise, the- 
sis by, listed, 414 

Nance, Roy Clinton, 
by, listed, 414 

Naples, Texas, 540 

Napoleon III, 90n 

Natchitoches, Louisiana, 289 

Nathan, Mrs. William R., 


thesis 
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joins Association, 189 
Nation, Carrie, 163 
National Military Museum, 

proposed, 412 
National Parks Service, 535- 

588; inventory of historic 

sites, 307 
National Survey of Historic 


Sites and Buildings, 535- 
588 
Nava, José Maria, 183 
Navarro, Antonio, 301 
Navarro County, productive 


oil formations in, 338 

Navarro County Historical 
Society, 187; joins Associa- 
tion, 188 

Navarro County Scroll, 1956, 
noted, 187 

Navasota, Texas, map of area 
noted, 408-409 

Navigation, on Rio Grande, 
281 

Naylor, Pauline, 
mentioned, 170 

Naylor Company, contributes 
to book auction, 150 

Neal, B. F., 74, 75 

Neale, William, 285n 

Neff, Pat M., 474, 479, 482n, 
484, 486, 487n, 488, 492. 
4938; article on, cited, 486n; 
in election of 1924, 482; 
Ku Klux Klan opposed by, 
486; McAdoo’s relations 
with, 488; political back- 
ground of, 479-480; presi- 
dential candidacy in 1924, 
481; thesis on, cited, 480n 

Neff Papers, cited, 480n, 
487n, 492n 

Negro Militia and Reconstruc- 
tion, reviewed, 419-421 

Negroes, 420-421; in Harri- 
son County, 249, 254, 255. 
See also Desegregation, 
Freedmen’s Bureau, Heart- 
man Negro Collection, Slav- 


sketch of, 


ery 
Neiderheiser, Clodaugh M., 
411 

Neighbors, Robert S., 441; 


accomplishments of, 463; 
article on, 431-463; article 
on, cited, 432n; background 
of, 431-4382; commendation 
of, 457; description of, 447, 
462; dissertation on, cited, 
432n; dissertation on, list- 
ed, 415; El Paso County 
organized by, 444-445; El 
Paso road surveyed by, 
432; Ford’s comments on, 
463; reaction to opposition 
in New Mexico, 454-455; 
Santa Fe difficulties of, 446, 
447, 448, 449, 450, 451; 
Santa Fe expedition ex- 
penses of, 459; Santa Fe 
report of, 456; Taylor’s op- 
position to, 452 
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Neighbours, Kenneth F., 161; 
article by, 431-463; article 
by, cited, 432n; contribu- 
tors note on, 560; disser- 
tation by, cited, 432n; dis- 
sertation by, listed, 415 

Neiman-Marcus, 408 

Nelson, Mrs. C. M., Sr., joins 
Association, 312 

Nelson, Kay, speech by, not- 
ed, 148 

Nelson, Victor J., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Nelson, William, 283, 284 

Nelson, William H., 533 

Nesmith, Frances J., fur- 
nishes Junior Historian 
decorations, 149 

Neutral Ground, 246 

New American Nation Series, 
547 

New Braunfels, Texas, 538 

New Colorado and the Santa 
Fe Trail, cited, 388n 

New Mexico: article on, 431- 
468; article on Civil War 
in, 383-405; article on Con- 
federate invasion of, cit- 
ed, 388n; article on Texas 
jurisdiction in, cited, 462n; 
barbed wire collectors in, 
207; and Compromise of 
1850, 461; Confederate 
abandonment of, 405; Con- 
federate campaign in de- 
layed, 389; Confederate cam- 
paign in, organization of, 
386; Confederate campaign 
in, recruits for, 389, 394; 
Confederate campaign in, 
supplies for, 887; Confed- 
erate invasion of, 404-405; 
Confederate occupation of, 
383; Confederate plans for, 
386-387; Confederate sym- 
pathizers in, 385, 388; fed- 
eral claims to, 438; occu- 
pation of, 433; state gov- 
ernment promoted in, 439, 
440, 454; slavery and, 454; 
southern boundary of, 443; 
supplies for Confederate 
campaign in, 389-390; Tex- 
an claims to, 435; Taylor’s 
claim to, 452 

New Mexico Historical Re- 
view: article in, cited, 
388n; noted, 542 

New Mexico-Texas dispute, 
article on, 431-463 

New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
noted, 409 

New York Herald, 10 

New York Times, 541; cited, 
477n, 486n, 490n 

Newberry Library (Chicago), 
197 

Newell Screw Press, 262 

Newspapers, 409 


Newton County, productive 


oil formations in, 337 


Index 


Newton County Lumber Com- 
pany, records of, noted, 
411 

Niblett’s Bluff, 98, 94 

Nicaragua, filibusters in, 315- 
316 

Nichols, James L., 583 

Nichols, R. Bryan, thesis by, 
cited, 480n 

Nicks, Mary, 407 

Nixen, John H., 280 

Nixon, Hubert, family of, 
534 

Nixon, Pat Ireland, 162, 542; 
article by, mentioned, 167; 
award to, 305; contributes 
to book auction, 151; cor- 
respondence of, 308-309; 
elected to executive coun- 
cil, 149 

Nixon family, book on, not- 
ed, 305 

Noble, George, 255 

Nocona, Texas, 357, 477 

Nocona High School Library, 
joins Association, 312 

Noel, Theo., book by, cited, 


387n, 389n, 391n, 392n, 
393n, 394n, 395n, 396n, 
398n, 400n, 401n, 402n, 
403n, 404n 


Nolan County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Norris, George W., 476 

North, F. S., 280 

North, Gene, article by, not- 
ed, 539 

North Cowden, Texas, 332 

North Texas: oil discoveries 
in, 328; oil production in, 
829, 8389 

Northeastern Texas, oil dis- 
coveries in, 333 

Northen, Mrs. Mary Moody, 
joins Association, 313 

Noticia Estadistica, noted, 
193 

Noyes, Mrs. Harold B., joins 
Association, 189 

Nuba, , 516 

Nueces County, 272, 274, 434 

Nuestra Senora del Carmen 
Mission, 5386 

Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores 
del Rio de San Xavier Mis- 
sion, 536 

Nuestra Senora del Espiritu 
Santo de Zufiga Mission, 
536 

Nuestra Sefiora de Guada- 
lupe de los Nacogdoches 
Mission, 5386 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Pur- 
isima Concepcion Mission, 
536 

Nuestra Sefiora del Socorro 
Mission, 536 

Nuevo Leon, 342, 348, 346; 
union with Texas pro- 
posed, 344. See also Inter- 
nal State of the East 


Nuevo Santander, 343; union 
with Texas proposed, 344 
Nunn, W. C., book reviewed 

by, 196-197 


“Oak Grove” (Henry Ware’s 
plantation), 253 

Oakwood, Texas, 
cited, 265n 

Ochiltree, T. P., 393 

Ochiltree County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

O’Donnell, James, 280, 281 

Odom, Max C., 162; joins As- 
sociation, 188 

Official Correspondence of 
James S. Calhoun, cited, 
444n, 445n, 455n, 461n 

Official Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Democratic 
National Convention ... 
1924, cited, 490n, 491n 

Oglesby, Jackie Kindel, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 264n 

Ohio Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society Bulletin, 
article in, noted, 539 

Oil industry, 547; article on, 
327-340; chart of total pro- 
duction, 339; conservation 
measures in, 330-331; ex- 
pansion of, 330; explora- 
tion in, 328-329, 3380; field 
discoveries, 828-329; gas 
flaring problems in, 331; 
gas processing expansion 
in, 832; growth of, 332- 
333, 887; hydrocarbon re- 
covery, 329; interstate gas 
sales, regulation of, 335; 
national rank of Texas 
production, 336; offshore 
production, 330; pipeline 
construction in, 328, 330, 
335; pipeline transporta- 
tion, 327-328, 336; post war 
adjustment, 329-830; speech 
on, noted, 147; total pro- 
duction of, 336; well com- 
pletions, 330, 340; wildcat 
activity in, 330; World War 
II influence on, 327, 328- 
329 

Oklahoma, Butterfield Over- 
land Mail in, 306 

Old Ocean, Texas, 332 

Old Trail Drivers Associa- 
tion, 317 

Olgum, Nabor, 279 

Olibares, Santos, 279 

Oliphant, J. Orin, book edit- 
ed by, reviewed, 201-202 

Olmsted, Frederick L., 262; 
book by, cited, 262n 

On the Arkansas Route to 
California in 1849: The 
Journal of Robert B. Green 
of Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, reviewed, 201-202 

On a Mexican Mustang 
through Texas from the 


book on, 


Gulf to the Rio Grande, 
cited, 99n 

Oneal, Ben G., 521n; article 
by, 508-521; contributors 
note on, 560 

Open’ range, obstacle to 
barbed wire, 212 

Orange, Texas, 477 

Orange County, thesis on 
juvenile offenses in, listed, 
414 

Oregon, 549 

Ormsby, Waterman L., 10, 
308; book by, cited, 2, 10n, 
15n 

Ortiz, Encarnacion, 144, 289 

Osborn, S. P., 487n 

Osborne, Harriett, 189 

Osburn, John D., 161 

Otero, Antonio José, 449 

Otero, Miguel, 388 

Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, cited, 257n 

Oury, William Sanders, sketch 
of, 186 


Ousley, Clarence: book by, 
cited, 499n, 500n; book by, 
noted, 498 


Outlaws, in Red River Sta- 
tion area, 355 

Outlet, noted, 418 

Overland Mail, speech on, 
noted, 533 

Overland Mail 
Caravan, 541 

“Overland to the Pacific: The 
San Antonio and San Diego 
Mail Line,” cited, 230n 

Overland Trails, thesis on, 
listed, 414 

Owsley, Alvin M., 491 

Owsley, F. L., 406 

Oxen, cotton transported by, 
265 


Centennial 


Packham, Edmund T., 184 

Padre Island, 166 

Page, Francis N., 519, 520n 

Palmer, I. N., in charge of 
camels, 36-37 

Palmer, Joseph R., 270, 273n, 
276, 279, 281, 282 

Palo Alto, battle of, 272, 453 

Palo Duro Canyon, 536 

Palo Pinto, Texas, 542 

Palo Pinto County, 550-551; 
productive oil formations 
in, 338 

Palo Pinto Star, 550 

Palo Pinto Story, reviewed, 
550-551 

Pan American College, 538 

Panhandle of Texas, 213-214; 
oil discoveries in, 333; oil 
production in, 329 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, 410 

Panhandle-Plains Museum, 
410 

Panola County, 241; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 


Index 


Papers of Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lumar, cited, 434n 
Paredes, Américo, 320; dis- 
sertation by, listed, 415 

Park, G. S., 528, 529 


Parker, C. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 416 

Parker, Cynthia Ann, 409, 
425 

Parker, F. J., 270, 278n, 
280, 281n, 282 

Parker, Lynus, joins Asso- 
ciation, 544 

Parker, Mrs. Lynus, joins 


Association, 544 

Parker, Quanah, 409 

Parker, Tom, joins Associa- 
tion, 544 

Parker, Mrs. Tom, joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Parks, J. H., book by, cited, 
98n 

Pass Cavallo, 28, 67, 69, 70, 
88 

Patillo, F. J., 249 

Patillo, T. A., 249 

Patterson, (Clarks- 
ville manufacturer), 266 

Patterson, Ikie Gray, book 
by, cited, 261n 

Patterson, Wm., 283 

Peach Point Plantation, 536; 
cotton ginning on, 263 

Pearce, W. M., 161 

Pearce, Mrs. W. M., 161 

Pearl Harbor, impact on oil 
industry, 327 

Pearson, E. A., 70 

Pearson, Samuel S., 258 

Pease, S. W., 162 

Pease, Mrs. S. W., 162 

Pecan Bayou, 517 

Pecan Creek (Montague Coun- 
ty), 354 

Pecan Point, 134 

Peckham, Edmund T., 538 

Pecos, Texas, 541 

Pecos County, 368; produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Pecos River, 11, 13, 15, 28, 
43n, 399, 415; character of 
water of, 233 

Peddy, George E. B., 474 

Peden, Mrs. E. A., 161 

Pedernales River, 469 

Peevy, Lucien Elliott, disser- 
tation by, cited, 266n 

Pelaiz, Pedro, 278 

Pena Colorado Springs, 42 

Pendleton, Alfred M., article 
by, cited, 260n 

Pendleton and Bush, 
262n 

Peoples, John H., 276, 282 

Pérez, Ygnacio, 125, 126, 127, 
129, 180, 182, 188, 184, 135, 
186, 187, 138, 189, 141, 142, 
148, 146, 288-289, 292, 295, 
298-299, 300 

Perkins, L. N., 358, 354 


cited, 
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Permanent School Fund, the- 
sis on investment of, listed, 
413 

Perrez, Encarnacion, 279 

Perrez, Juan, 279 

Perrez, Juan Ant., 278 

Perry, Guy Stockton, 311 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, por- 
trait of, noted, 538 

Perry, J. Hardin, restoration 
of home of, 171 

Perry, Mrs. Neta Tullis, joins 
Association, 545 

Personal Narrative of Explo- 
rations and Incidents Con- 
nected with the United 
States and Mexican Bound- 
ary Commission, cited, 25n 

Persons, Billie, 161; thesis by, 
listed, 414 

Peters, Evaline, 533 

Peters, Richard, book edited 
by, cited, 359n, 360n 


Petrochemical industry, ex- 
pansion of, 329 
Petroleum: article on, 327- 


840; chart of total produc- 
tion, 339; conservation of, 
333-335; exploration for, 
330, 333; number of fields 
in Texas, 336; survey of, 
332 

Pettway, R. W., 161 

Phantom Hill, 515, 517 

Phelps, Orlando C., 283, 284 

Phillips, A. H., 70 

Phillips, Edward H., 533 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 264n 

Phillips Petroleum Company, 
offshore production of, 330 

Pichardo’s Treatise on the 
Limits of Louisiana and 
Texas, cited, 257n 

Pickens, Francis Wilkinson, 
252 

Pickens, Lucy Holcombe, 252 

Pickett, A. J., 263 

Pierce, A. H. “Shanghai,” 
213, 215 

Pierce, Winbourne, 54n 

Pierce Junction, Texas, oil 
discoveries in, 333 

Pillans, P. J., 450 

Pinckney, Pauline A., 161 

Pine Springs, 16 

Pitman, H. Minot, 195 

Pittman, Samuel C., 529-530 

Plantations: article on, cit- 
ed, 268n; dissertation on, 
cited, 268n 

Platforms of Political Parties 
in Texas, cited, 68n 

Plattenberg, Wesley, 374 


Pleasanton High School Li- 


brary, joins Association, 
544 

Plum Creek, 186; battle of, 
556 


Plymouth Oil Company, 182 
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Poets Laureate of Texas, re- 
viewed, 202-203 

Point Isabel, Texas, 284 

Poldervaart, Arie W., book 
by, cited, 449n 

Political history: of Harri- 
son County, 255; Texas in 
1924, 484. See also Cam- 
paign of 1896, Coahuila 
and Texas, Constitution of 
1812, Constitution of 1824, 
Constitution of 1869, Dem- 
ocratic National Conven- 
tion (1924), Election of 
1922, Election of 1924, Har- 
rison County, Ku Klux 
Klan, Prohibition, Repub- 
lican party, Separatists 

Political History of the Texas 
Republic, 1836-1845, re- 
viewed, 314-315 

Polk, James K., 484, 485 

Polk, John, 259 

Pomerat, C. M., correspond- 
ence of, 308-309 

Ponce’s Ranch, Texas, 444 

Pool, William C., elected As- 
sociation fellow, 150 

Poor, H. V., book edited by, 
cited, 370n 

Pope, Burwell, contributes to 
book auction, 150 

Pope, John, 14, 23 

Pope’s Camp, 14 

Porciones de Reynosa, 274 

Port Arthur, Texas, oil pipe- 
lines from, 328 

Port Caddo, Texas, 241, 245, 
246 

Porter, David D., 26 

Porter, R. H., contributes to 
book auction, 151 

Porter, William (O. Henry), 
61 

Portland, Texas, 539 

Possum Kingdom, 550 

Post, Gerald V., joins Asso- 
ciation, 189 

Potter, Fannie Cora, book by, 
noted, 352 

Potter, Robert, 246, 247-248 

Potts, C. S., book by, men- 
tioned, 175 

Powell, J. S., 119 

Powell, T. C., 523, 580 

Powder Horn (Indianola), 
camels landed at, 28 

“Powder Mill,” in Harrison 
County, 252 

Powers, Edward, book by, 
mentioned, 101 

Powers, Stephen, 270, 273n, 
279, 281, 282 

Powers and Wells Law Firm, 
281 


Prado, Antonio, 131 

Prairie View Normal for 
Negroes, 64 

Pratt, Daniel, 261 

Preliminary Guide to the Ar- 


Index 


chives of Texas, book note 
on, 204 

Presidential elections, see 
Election of 1924 

Presidio County, 368, 441, 447 

Presidio del Norte dela Junta 
de los Rios, 22, 47, 399, 586 

Presbyterian church, in Har- 
rison County, 252 

Press and the Law in Texas, 
reviewed, 200-201 

Pressler, Charles William, cit- 
ed, 10n 

Preston, Texas, 516 

Price, J. L., 373, 374 

Price, J. M., book by, cited, 
480n 

Procela, Pedro, 127 

Proctor, Ben H., article by, 
noted, 539 

Prohibition, 479, 480; in elec- 
tion of 1924, 481, 484, 485; 
opposed by Ferguson, 485; 
and Underwood, Oscar W., 
476 

Protestant Episcopal church, 
in Northwest Texas, thesis 
on, listed, 414 

Pryor, David, 148 

Public Aids to Transporta- 
tion, cited, 361n 

Public Domain, cited, 361n 

Public School Fund, 361 

Public school libraries, thesis 
on, listed, 414 

Publications, thesis on, listed, 
414 

Puckett, J. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 416 

Pugh, Mrs. R. A., 161 

Pulaski, Texas, 241, 244, 248 

Purdy, M., 280 

Purinton, Mrs. Frances Mar- 
garet Beal, thesis by, list- 
ed, 414 


Quarles, James Hays, 504 

Quarter Horses, 547 

Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, cited, 264n 


Rabb, Andrew, 456 
Radaigez, Balentin, 278 
Ragsdale, Paul C., 161 
Raguet, Henry W., 391, 396 
Railroad Commission: gas 
conservation and, 331, 332; 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Division of, 335; regulation 
of oil industry, 329 
Railroad Gazette, cited, 368n 
Railroads, 537; aid to, 359; 
book on, cited, 265n; and 
cotton industry, 265; in 
Harrison County, 250-251; 
land grants to, 361, 368, 
866, 367; Pacific projects, 
862. See also Blue Jay; 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and 
Colorado Railroad; Bull of 
the Woods; Central Pacific 


Fredericksburg 
and Northern’ Railway; 
Harrison County; Illinois 
Central Railroad; Land 
grants; Rio Grande Rail- 
way and Turnpike Com- 
pany; Southern Pacific 
Railroad; Southern Trans- 
continental Railroad Com- 
pany; Texas and Pacific 
Railway; Texas Western 
Railroad; Thirty-second 
Parallel Pacific Railroad 

Raines, C. W., book by, cited. 
52n 

Rainey, Homer P., 177 

Rainmaking in Duval County, 
article on, 101-115 

Ramirez, . 125, 129 

Ramirez, José, 144 

Ramirez, Juan, 279 

Ramirez, Patricio, 279 

Ramsdell, Charles W., 51n; 
book by, mentioned, 175 

Ramsy, Lawrence, 267 

Ranch industry, 547 

Rancho Pipeline, 336 

Randolph, Sarah N., book by, 
noted, 553 

Ransom, C. B., 533 

Ransom, Harry, 162; an- 
nounces Junior Historian 
awards, 148; comments on 
research center, 172; elect- 
ed to executive council, 149 

Ransom, Mrs. Harry, 162 

Rath, R. John, book by, 
noted, 309 

Rathjen, Fred, 161; joins As- 
sociation, 188; thesis by, 
listed, 414 

Rathjen, Mrs. Fred, 161 

Rawlings, John, presides at 
Junior Historian meeting, 
148 

Rayburn, John C.: article 
by, 101-115; contributors 
note on, 206 

Readings in Texas History, 
mentioned, 174 

Reagan, John H., 58n; ar- 
ticle on, noted, 539 

Reagan County: petroleum 
conservation in, 338; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Real County, thesis on, listed, 


Railroad; 


Rebel Brass: The Confeder- 
ate Command System, re- 
viewed, 1938-194 

Reconstruction, 419-421; in 
Harrison County, 253-254; 
railroad land grants and, 
361-362 

Red River, 448, 508; charac- 
ter of, 355-356; crossing 
of, 3856; dissertation on, 
listed, 415 

Red River County, produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 


Red River Station: article 
on, 350-358; business in, 
355; cattle inspectors at, 
855; Chisholm Trail cross- 
ing at, 350; early name of, 
354; mail route through, 
354; map of area of, facing 
page 350; outlaws at, 355; 
remains of, 358; school at, 
354; speech on, noted, 147; 
stagecoach service to, 354; 
state militia at, 351-352; 
tornadoes at, 356-357; town 
at, 853; trail herders in, 
355; trail herding through, 
358, 357-358 

Reed, Mrs. J. R., contributes 
to book auction, 150 

Reed, S. G.: article by, cited, 
859n; book by, cited, 265n 

Reese, Albert R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 313 

Reeves, H. V., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Refugio, Texas, 297 

Refugio Mission, 138, 192 

Regensburger, J., 280 

Regulator-Moderator War, 
248-249; in Harrison Coun- 
ty, 246-247 

Rehm, Mable, joins Associa- 
tion, 313 

Reid’s Patent Friction Wheel 
Gin Stand, 261 

Reifel, Mrs. Louie Elizabeth 
R., thesis by, listed, 414 

Reily, James, 391, 395, 396 

Relampago, Texas, 273n 

Remington, Frederic, paint- 
ing by, noted, 308 

Rensch, Hero Eugene, article 
by, noted, 306 

Report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, 
1928-1930, cited, 359n, 362n, 

Representacion, noted, 193 

Republic National Bank (Dal- 
las), 408 

Republic of the Rio Grande, 
282; mention of history on, 
170 

Republic of the Rio Grande 
(Matamoros), 276, 282 

Republic of Texas: book on, 
reviewed, 814-315; Rio 
Grande land scrip of, 273 

Republican party, 420-421; 
in Gillespie County, 534; 
thesis on, listed, 415 

Resaca de la Palma, battle 
of, 186, 272 

Resurgent Years, 1911-1927, 
reviewed, 321-323 

Retail sales tax, thesis on, 
listed, 414 

Reuss, J. M., 70 

Reynolds, Harriet D., 161 

Reynolds, J. N., 273 


Reynolds, Thomas C., 253 


Reynosa, Mexico, 273n 
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Rheinstein, Max, 543 

Rice, J. S., 61 

Rice, thesis on, listed, 413 

Rice Institute, 310 

Richards, C. D., 162 

Richardson, Rupert N., 162, 
588; article by, 51-65; ar- 
ticle by, noted, 308; books 
reviewed by, 190-191, 422- 
424, 550-551; contributors 
note on, 205 

Richardson, T. C., death of 
mentioned, 166 

Rifle and Light Infantry Tac- 
tics, for the Exercise and 
Manoeuvres of Troops when 
Acting as Light Infantry 
or Riflemen, cited, 393n 

Riley, B. F., 483 

Riley, E. S., book by, noted, 
554 

Rio Grande, 400, 433, 508, 
546, 557; navigation on, 
281 

Rio Grande City, Texas, 273n, 
287, 878 

Rio Grande Railway and 
Turnpike Company, 281, 
282 

Rio Grande Valley: autonomy 
of, 277; book on, cited, 
275n; feuds in, 273; land 
titles in, 281, 285, 287; land 
title controversy in, 273, 
274, 275; Mexican land 
grants in, 285; Mexican 
War veterans in, 273; neg- 
lect of, 276; relation to 
Texas, 272-283; Republic 
of Texas land scrip in, 
273; separatist movement 
in, article on, 270-287; and 
Sibley brigade, 387; slavery 
and, 286; Spanish land 
grants in, 273, 274, 285; 
squatters in, 274; stage- 
coach operation in, 284, 
285n; territory of, 270, 
275-276; trade in, 273n 

Riojas, José, 279 

Rios, Juan, 278 

Rister, Carl C.: book by, cit- 
ed, 43n, 48n; book by, re- 
viewed, 190-191 

Rittenhouse, Jack D., 161 

Rividulla, Manuel, 281 

Robards, W. L., 393 

Robbins, Richard C., joins 
Association, 188 

Robert E. Lee in Texas: cit- 
ed, 43n, 48n; noted, 190 

Roberts, Elisha, 259 

Roberts, O. M., 167 

Roberts, Shack, 254 

Roberts, Summerfield G., 
award, 305 


Roberts County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 


Robertson, Felix D., 487 
Robertson, Mrs. Sterling, 182 
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Robertson, Sterling C., 425 

Robertson County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Robinson, James M., 5238, 581 

Robinson, Seaborn, 241 

Robinson Ranch (Llano 
County), 214 

Rochelle, Mrs. Levonne Dur- 
ham, thesis by, listed, 414 

Rockwell, D. L., 482n, 488n 

Rodarigues, Bonif. O., 278 

Rodenbough, Theophilus F., 
book by, cited, 384n, 385n 

Rodriguez, Gregorio, 279 

Rodriguez, Mariano, 300 

Rodriquez, Fernando, 182, 
133, 300 

Roggenbrod, Mrs. Eloina B., 
161 

Roma, Texas, 286 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 177, 
534 

Roper, Daniel C., 479n, 482n, 
488, 489n 

Rose, Gideon, 531 

Rose, Henry, 210 

Rose, William, 484n 

Rose, William Pinckney, 247, 
248 

Rosenfield, John, 408 

Ross, Gideon, 531 

Ross, Lawrence S., 51, 381 

Ross, Shapley P., 425 

Rossell, Mary, 516, 517n 

Rossell, N. B., 516 

Rossman, William, joins As- 
sociation, 189 

Rossman, Mrs. William, 161 

’Round the Levee, noted, 319 

Round Mountain, Texas, 470 

Rowland, Dunbar, book edit- 
ed by, cited, 28n 

Rowland, Mrs. Jack W., joins 
Association, 313 

Rowland, John T., 352 

Royal, Richard R., 259 

Rubber, production of, 329 

Rubio, Seberiano, 278 

Rudder, J. Earl, 161 

Ruddyville, Texas, 278n 

Rueckling, Frederick Henry, 
thesis by, listed, 414 

Ruggels, Daniel, 101 

Rundell, Walter, Jr., joins 
Association, 416 

Runnels County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Rusk, Thomas J., 279-280, 
285-286, 442, 461 

Rusk County: park dedicated 
in, 309; productive oil for- 
mations in, 338 

Russell, Traylor, 540 


Russell, Majors, and Waddell, 
549 


Sabinal, 22 
Sabinas, Lleto, 279 


Sabine Pass, 99; battle of, 
92; hurricanes at, 310 
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Sabine River, 126, 140; In- 
dian villages along, 240; 
settlement along, 244; Span- 
ish scouting parties to, 296 

Saboyer, Carlos, 137 

Sachem (ship), 92 

Saengerfests, in Fredericks- 
burg, 535 

St. Auburn, J., 283 

St. John, Mrs. Sophia, 872, 
373, 374 

St. Joseph Island, 74 

St. Louis Republican, 10, 439 

St. Mary’s Church of San 
Antonio, 169 

Salado Creek, 391, 392 

Salazar, Cipriano, 299 

Saldafa, Andrés, 144, 292, 
297 

Salinas, José, 144, 288, 293- 
294 


Salt Creek (Montague Coun- 
ty), 350, 351 

Salt Creek, Texas, see Red 
River Station 

Salt Lakes (Hudspeth Coun- 
ty), 443 

Salt-Water Overland Mail, 
article on, noted, 306 

Saltillo, Mexico, 225, 226, 348, 
371, 376 

Saluria, article on, 66-100 

Sam Houston: The Great 
Designer, cited, 461n 

Sam Houston Memorial As- 
sociation, 168 

Sambrano, Juan Manuel, 132, 
295, 298, 299, 301 

San Angelo, Texas, 541 

San Antonio, Texas, 22, 23, 
43, 228, 225, 288, 807, 385, 
389, 393, 395, 400, 477, 481, 
482, 536, 538, 557; barbed 
wire demonstration in, 210, 
212-213; book on medicine 
in, noted, 305; camels ar- 
rive at, 30; Indian depre- 
dations near, 226; stage 
station in, 230-231; thesis 
on Baptist church in, list- 
ed, 414. See also San Fer- 
nando de Bexar, ayunta- 
miento of 

San Antonio Academy, 167 

San Antonio Conservation So- 
ciety, 412 

San Antonio Historical As- 
sociation, 172, 205, 312, 541 

San Antonio Daily Express, 
cited, 1038n, 104n, 105n, 
106n, 110n, 11ln, 115n, 
221n, 222n, 228n, 224n, 
225n, 228n, 229n, 2380n, 
232n, 285n, 286n, 237n 

San Antonio-El Paso Road, 
17 

San Antonio-El Paso mail 
route, 399 

San Antonio News, cited, 
493n 

San Antonio River, 128 
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San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line: advertising of, 229- 
280; Apache and, 236-237; 
article on, 220-239; article 
on, noted, 306; banditry 
and, 286; brochure on, cit- 
ed, 230n; celebration of 
founding of, noted, 307; 
claims of, 237-238; coaches 
described, 230; contract for, 
234-235; description of, 228; 
end of, 237; equipment of, 
230; effect of drought on, 
229; El Paso to Fort Yuma 
service curtailed, 235; fares 
on, 229; first coach, de- 
scribed, 231; first link of, 
228; first through trip of, 
229; Indian depredations 
on, 286-287; losses of, 232; 
map of, 227; problems of, 
232-233; report on, cited, 
229n, 280n, 281n, 232n, 
233n; route to El Paso de- 
scribed, 231; service of, 
285; stage stations of, 280- 
231; teams employed by, 
230; teams of, adjustment 
to prairie staging, 233; 
water problems and, 233; 
western rivers and, 233 

San Antonio-Santa Fe Mail 
Line, 228, 229 

San Augustine, Texas, 258, 
267, 407; cotton gins erect- 
ed near, 259 

San Augustine County: cen- 
sus of, cited, 267n; records 
of, copied, 407 

San Augustine Lumber Com- 
pany, records of, noted, 411 

Sanborn, Henry B., 211, 213 

Sanborn, John B., book by, 
cited, 360n 

San Carlos de Perote, 431 

Sanchez, Enrique, 278 

Sanchez, M., 281 

Sanchez, Roman, 279 

San Clemente Mission, 536 

Sanders, Mrs. Lavinia G., 
joins Association, 188 

San Diego, California, 23; 
stage station in, 281 

San Diego, Texas, 105, 109, 
115 

San Diego Herald, cited, 230n 

San Diego Historical Society 
Quarterly, noted, 306 

Sandoval, Jose, 138, 142, 144, 
288 

San Elizario, 18, 441, 444 

Saner, R. E. L., 59n 


San Felipe de Austin, Texas, 
San Felipe Springs, 22, 396, 
398 


San Fernando de _ Bexar, 
ayuntamiento of, 348-344; 
minutes of, cited, 342n, 
348n, 344n, 347n, 348n, 


849n; and union of Coa- 
huila and Texas, 347, 348, 
349 

San Fernando Cathedral (San 
Antonio), 536 

Sanford, Allan D., book by, 
cited, 372n 

Sanford, William Reynolds, 
thesis by, listed, 415 

San Francisco de la Espada 
Mission, 536 

San Francisco de los Neches 
Mission, 5386 

San Francisco de las Texas 
Mission, 536 

San Francisco Xavier de 
Horcasitas Mission, 424 

San Gabriel River, 424 

San Jacinto, Texas, reaction 
to Santa Fe disturbances, 
457 

San Jacinto County: oil pro- 
duction in, 329; productive 
oil formations in, 337 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, 542 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory Association, 167 

San José y San Miguel de 
Aguayo Mission, 135, 536; 
construction of dome of, 
308-309 

San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion, 586 

San Luis Pass, 70 

San Marcos River, 140 

San Patricio, Texas, 557 

San Pedro Springs, 30 

San Ramon grant, 282 

San Saba County, 224 

San Salvadore del Tule grant, 
282 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez 
de, 438, 453, 522 

Santa Fe County (Texas), 
484, 441, 447; and Com- 
promise of 1850, 461; and 
slavery, 454; claims to, 435; 
Texas reaction to opposi- 
tion in, 456-457 

Santa Fe New Mexican, 448, 
450 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 434; 
newspapers in, 487; oppo- 
sition to Neighbors in, 448, 
449; opposition to Texas, 
487, 441; route to, 409; 
trade with, 548 

Santa Fe Gazette, 388 

Santa Fe Papers, cited, 433n, 
434n, 435n, 436n, 437n, 
438n, 439n, 440n, 448n, 
449n, 450n, 451n, 457n 

Santa Fe Republican, 487 

Santa Fe Trail, 201 

Santa Gertrudis cattle, 547 

Santa Rita, Texas, 273 

Santa Rita No. 1, 183 

Santos, Migl., 278 

San Vicente, 42 

Satterfield, C. M., 188 


Saucedo, José Antonio, 348- 
349; cited, 347n 

Savings and Loan League, 
Texas, thesis on, listed, 414 

Sawey, Orlan L., book re- 
viewed by, 317-318 

Sayers, Joseph D., 51, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 392, 423 

Sayles, Henry, book edited 
by, cited, 434n 

Sayles, John, book edited by, 
cited, 434n 

Scales, Mrs. Dalton, joins As- 
sociation, 545 

Schleicher County: produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338; 
thesis on, listed, 414 

Schluser, H., 280 

Schmidt, C. F., 162; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 151 

Schmitz, Joseph, 161; book 
by, noted, 314 

Schneider, George A., joins 
Association, 312 

School History 
mentioned, 175 

Schrade, Charles, speech by, 
mentioned, 172 

Schroeder, Paul W., received 
Beveridge Award, 312 

Schul, H., 281 

Scott, Florence Johnson, book 
by, cited, 275n, 281n 

Scott, W. T., 247 

Scott, Mrs. W. T., 247 

Scott, Winfield, 510; 
by, cited, 3938n 

Scottsville, Texas, 240, 247 

Scratch Eye, settlement of, 
240 

Schuetzensfests, in Fredericks- 
burg, 535 

Scurry, Thomas, 61, 504; ar- 
ticle by, cited, 504n, 507n 

Scurry, William R., 391, 396 

Scurry County, 409; oil dis- 
coveries in, 330; petroleum 
conservation in, 334; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Scurry County Library, joins 
Association, 545 

Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, microfilm of catalogs, 
170 

Second International Con- 
gress of Historians of the 
United States and Mexico, 
539-540 

Secession, 383; threat of, 442 

Seddon, , 194 

Seeligson Oil Field, 331 

Segregation, thesis on, listed, 
413 

Seguin, Erasmo, 342, 343-344, 
346, 347, 540 

Seguin, Juan N., 540-541 

Seguin, Leonidas, 541 

Selakovich, Dan, 543 


Selden, H. R., 518 


of Texas, 


book 
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Sellers, Earle, joins Associa- 
tion, 543 

Sells, Cato, 478-479, 481 

Senate Executive Documents, 


cited, 14n, 16n, 35n, 39n, 
41n, 48n, 44n, 101n, 102n, 
108n, 104n, 106n, 108n, 
109n, 110n, 112n, 115n, 
228n, 285n, 483n, 436n, 
438n, 440n, 441n, 448n, 
444n, 451n, 452n 


Senate Journal, Third Legis- 
lature, Extra Session, cit- 
ed, 458n 

Senate Journal of the Twelfth 
Legislature of the State of 
Texas, cited, 364n, 366n 

Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, cited, 101n, 235n, 
278n 

Senecti, Texas, 444 

Separatists, see Brownsville, 
Texas 

Seventy Years of an Active 
Life, cited, 264n, 265n 

Seward, William H., 277, 280 

Seymour, Charles, 55n; book 
edited by, cited, 51n 

Shackelford County, 8; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
838 

Shackleford, F. S., 531 

Shackleford, Fortunatus S., 
531 

Shackleford, Jack, 531 

Shackleford, W. J., 531 

Shannon, Pat, 273n 

Shannon’s Crossing, 278n 

Shaw, W. S., 53n 

Shea, Daniel D., 68, 70, 72, 
78, 74, 76, 79, 85, 86 

Sheffy, L. F., 161, 409-410, 
548; contributes to book 
auction, 151 

Sheffy, Mrs. L. F., 161 

Shelby County, 241, 246 

Shelton, J. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 544 

Shelton, Mrs. J. T., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Shelton, Mrs. Jack, joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Shepard, John L., 54 

Sherman, Texas, 1, 
541 

Sherman County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Sherwood, Lorenzo, 410 

Shils, Edwards, 543 

Shirk, George H., 517n, 519n 

Shirley, Emma Morrill, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 480n, 486n 

Shivers, Allan, 332 

Shure, John, 415-416 

Sibley, Henry H., 398, 401, 
405, 517, 518; background 
of, 384-385; failures of, 402; 
knowledge of New Mexico 
territory, 386; New Mexico 
campaign, delayed, 389; or- 

ganization of forces of, 


4, 354, 
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391; speech by, noted, 395; 
supply problems of, 390 

Sibley tent, 385 

Sibley’s brigade: article on, 
383-405; composition of, 
394; equipment of, 393; ill- 
ness in, 403, 404; lancers 
of, 394; map of route of, 
397; march to El Paso, 
894, 401; officers of, 391- 
894; organization of, 393; 
retreat of, 405; route of, 
396; supplies for, 401, 403. 
See also Army of New 
Mexico; Confederacy; New 
Mexico; Sibley, Henry H.; 
West 

Sidbury, E. D., 106 

Siegel, Stanley E., 407; book 
by, reviewed, 314-315 

Signers of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence, 164 

Simmons, Lee, 161; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 150 

Singletary, Gloria, 186 

Singletary, Otis A., 150; books 
reviewed by, 198-194, 419- 
421; edits “Book Review” 
section, 190-204, 314-324, 
418-428, 546-559 

Sinton, Texas, 539 

Six Horses, cited, 220n, 234n 

Sixty Years on the Brazos: 
The Life and Letters of 
Dr. John Washington Lock- 
hart, cited, 261n, 265n 

Skillman, Henry, 229, 231 

Skinner, Mrs. J. W., joins 
Association, 545 

Slack, Mrs. F. T., 161 

Slaughter, George W., 550 

Slaughter, Texas, 332 

Slaughter family, 550 

Slave plantations, see Planta- 
tions 

Slavery: and New Mexico, 
454; and Rio Grande Val- 
ley, 286 

Slavery in Tennessee, noted, 


Sleeper, John, 382; book by, 


cited, 372n, 3876n, 379n, 
380n, 381n 

Slidell, John, 90 

Small, Joe, contributes to 


book auction, 151 

Smith, Alfred E., 482, 489 

Smith, Algernon L., book by, 
cited, 260n 

Smith, Cornelius C., 186 

Smith, E. Kirby, 87n, 88, 
90, 98, 98, 100, 253, 405; 
commands Trans-Mississippi 
Department, 88 

Smith, Edward, book by, cit- 
ed, 262n, 268n 

Smith, Edward (of Elysian 
Fields), 240-241 

Smith, Fred L., 124 

Smith, Hugh N., 489 

Smith, J. M., 457 
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Smith, Lucian B., barbed 
wire patented by, 210 

Smith, Persifor F., 515, 516n, 
517, 520 

Smith, Thomas 
fighter), 222-223 

Smith, Thomas S., 64 

Smith, Victor J., 320 

Smith, W. K., joins Associa- 
tion, 188 

Smith, Walter F., 22 

Smith, William Helm, 311 

Smith, William Henry, jour- 


(Indian 


nal of, cited, 393n, 394n, 
898n, 399n, 400n 
Smith County, 267; census 


of, cited, 268n; productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Smithwick, Noah, 266; book 
by, cited, 259n, 266n 

Smyer, Joe P., 147, 150 

Snider, J. J., 266 

Snow, Laura, joins Associa- 
tion, 416 

Social history, 542-548; speech 
on, noted, 534 

“Soap-Wrapper Ballot,” 255 

Socorro, Texas, 18, 444 

Son, James C., 550 

Sons of the Republic of Tex- 
as, 305 

Soto, Marcelo, 180 

Sour Lake, Texas, oil pipe- 
line to, 336 

Sour Lake Independent School 
District, joins Association, 
188 

South: history of, 406-407; 
speech on economic prog- 
ress of, noted, 533 

South Texas, 546-547; oii dis- 
coveries in, 333 

South Texas Historical As- 
sociation, publication of, 
noted, 539 

Southern Bagging Company, 
advertisement of, cited, 
268n 

Southern California Rancher, 
185 

Southern Cotton Conference, 
116 

Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting of, noted, 
533-534 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, contributes to 
book auction, 151 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 
250, 258, 362, 366, 534; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 362n; Texas 
and Pacific land grant 
claimed by, 369 

Southern Transcontinental 
Railroad Company, 362-363, 
366 


Southwest Texas, oil produc- 
tion in, 339 

Southwest Collection (Texas 
Tech), 170 
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Southwestern Frontier, 1865- 
1881, mentioned, 190 

Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, mentioned, 174 

Spanish in Texas, 536, 587; 
arms of, 289; burial cus- 
toms of, 299-300; deser- 
tions among, 290, 296, 301; 
filibusters against, 294-295; 
Indian depredations against, 
292, 297-299; land grants 
in Rio Grande Valley, 285; 
in Milam County area, 424; 
relations with Indians, 288; 
supplies of, 295, 296-297, 
302, 303; transportation of, 
288 

Spanish Archives of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of Texas, 
cited, 4n 

Spanish Governor’s 
(San Antonio), 536 

Spanish-speaking population, 
thesis on, listed, 415 

Spanish Trail (Harrison 
County), 250 

Spears, Jim, 232 

Speeches and State Papers 
of James S. Hogg, cited, 
51n 

Spell, Lota M., 
noted, 542 

Spell, W. E., 487n 

Spencer, Eliphas, 375, 376 

Speyer, Monk, 281 

Spiller, R. H., Sr., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Spotswood, G. D., 528, 531- 
532 

Splawn, W. M. W., writes on 
history of University of 
Texas, 168 

Spraberry trend: gas conser- 
vation in, 333; oil discov- 
eries in, 330 

Springfield, Missouri, 1 

Sprowl, John, 259 

Stagecoaches, 354; in Rio 
Grande Valley, 284, 285n 

Stalling, Donald L., joins As- 
sociation, 544 

Standard, Diffee W., 410 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), book on, reviewed, 
321-323 

Standifer, Mrs. C. H., 161 

Stanley, D. S., 104 

Stansbury, R. N., 270, 273, 
282, 283 

Stanton, Edward, 40 

Stapp, D. M., 69, 70 

Starr, Amory R., 255 

Starr, James H., 252 

Starr, Raymond Gale, joins 
Association, 416 

Starr County, 272, 276, 434; 
productive oil formations 
in, 337 

State Cemetery, Junior His- 
torian tour of, 149 


Palace 


article by, 


State Highway Department, 
4 


16 

Stayton, John W., 63 

“Steamboat House,” 168 

Steamboats, and cotton trade, 
264 

Steedman, S. D., 528 

Steele, William, 89, 392, 401 

Steen, Enoch, 447 

Steen, Ralph, 162, 533; elect- 
ed Association president, 
149; picture of, facing page 
150 

Stein’s Peak: massacre at, 
236-237; stagecoach losses 
at, 238 

Stem, Jesse, 191 

Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege Library, 411 

Stephen, Homer, 161 

Stephens County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Stephenson, R. C., 319 

Sterling County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Sterling Memorial Library 
(Yale University), noted, 
51n 

Sterne, Louis, book by, cited, 
264n, 265n 

Stevens, M. M., 283, 285n 

Stevens, W. H., 67 

Stevenson, Carter L., 513-514, 
515, 518, 519, 520, 521; re- 
port of, cited, 514n 

Stewart family, 408 

Stiles, Texas, 12 

Stillman, Charles, 195, 278n, 
275, 280, 281, 282; book on, 
noted, 810; book on, re- 
viewed, 195-196 

Stillman, Chauncey Deve- 
reaux, 195; book by, noted, 
310 

Stilwell, Arthur E., thesis on, 
listed, 413 

Stonewall Jackson, noted, 554 

Stonewall Jackson, the Good 
Soldier, noted, 554 

Stonewall Jackson: A Mili- 
tary Biography, noted, 552 

Stonewall County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Storms, Jane McManus, 316 

Story of Stonewall Jackson, 
noted, 554 

Strauss, William, 8n 

Strawn family, 550 

Strecker, John K., book by, 
cited, 374n 

Streeter, Thomas W.: book 
by, cited, 342n, 345n; book 
by, reviewed, 191-198; re- 
view of book by, noted, 
305-806 

Streeter collection, speech on, 
noted, 534 


Stribling, , 190 
Strom, Mrs. Mary Bynum, 
409 


Stuart, Ben C., manuscript 
by, noted, 309-310 

Stubbe, John, 214; barbed 
wire fence patent, between 
pages 210-211 

Stumpf, Ella K. Daggett, 161 

Sulakowski, V., 88, 89 

Sulzer, William, 484n 

Summerfield G. Roberts 
Award, 305 

Summers, Richard, 148 

Sumner, Edwin V., 388 

Sunday houses, 171 

Sufiga, Jacinto, 132 

Superviele, A., Confederate 
agent, 90 

Supply (ship), 26, 28 

Sutton, J. S., 392 

Sutton County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Swan (ship), 77 

Swanson, Helen S., 161 

Swanson, Peter, 245 

Swanson’s Landing, Texas, 
245, 246, 250, 251, 253 

Sweet, Alexander E., book 
by, noted, 99n 


TXL Oil Field, 329 

Taft, Charles P., article on, 
noted, 539 

Taft, William H., 539 

Taft, Texas, 539 

Tahuacano Indians, see Taw- 
akoni Indians 

Tamaulipas, 345. _See also 
Nuevo Santander 

Tarlton, DeWitt Talmadge, 
thesis by, cited, 258n, 260n, 
262n 

Tascosa, Texas, 536 

Tate, Allen, book by, noted, 
554 

Tate, Willis H., joins Associ- 
ation, 545 

Tatsch, Johann Peter, 
idence of, 171 

Tawakoni Indians, 143, 145 

Tax, Sol, 543 

Taylor, F. R., 280 

Taylor, Nancy, contributes to 
book auction, 150 

Taylor, Richard, 78, 93, 405; 
book by, noted, 553 

Taylor, Thomas H., disserta- 
tion on, listed, 415 

Taylor, Virginia H., 161; ar- 
ticle edited by, 125-146, 
288-304; book by, cited, 4n; 
book by, reviewed, 196; 
contributes to book auction, 
151; contributors notes on, 
206, 326 

Taylor, Walter J., 320 

Taylor, William, 113 

Taylor, Zachary, 186, 272, 
433, 488, 489, 440, 441, 447, 
450, 451; and Neighbors, 
Robert S., 431; books on, 
cited, 452n, 453n, 454n, 


res- 


457n, 461n; claim to New 
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Mexico, 452; filibustering 
discouraged by, 276; oppo- 
sition to Texas, 452-453; 
slavery and New Mexico, 
454; Texas reaction to, 
456 

Taylor County, 9; productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Teapot Dome scandal, 482, 
488; article on, cited, 482n 

Teed, John E., joins Associa- 
tion, 189 

Teel, George, 259 

Tehuacana Creek, 380 

Tehuacana Creek Council, 540 

Tejerina, Francisco, 278 

Telegraph, 468-469; estab- 
lished in Marshall, 251 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, 522 

Ten Men from Baylor, cited, 
480n 

Tennessee Company, 425 

Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company, 328 

Tenney, James, 162 

Terrell, A. W., 94 

Territory of the Rio Grande, 
277-278, 282-284 

Terry County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
433 

Texas Almanac, noted, 408 

Texas Almanac for 1860, 522, 
528; cited, 261n 

Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company, 8, 250, 251, 362- 
363; article on, cited, 362n; 
article on land grants of, 
359-370; construction prog- 
ress, chart on, 870; land 
grant to, 360, 364; land 
grants to, locations of, 367- 
368; land grants to, sale 
of, 368; land trust of, 368; 
map of route and land re- 
serve of, 365; thesis on, 
cited, 366n 

Texas Anti-Saloon League, 
485 

Texas Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, 550 

Texas Company, 163; offshore 
production of, 330 

Texas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, thesis on, 
listed, 414 

Texas Cotton Acreage Con- 
trol Law of 1931-1932, ar- 
ticle on, 116-124 

Texas Democracy, cited, 478n 

Texas Department of Agri- 
culture, Year Book, 1909, 
cited, 259n 

Texas Folklore Society, 319; 
publication by, reviewed, 
318-320 


Texas Grand Lodge Maga- 
zine, 542 
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Texas Gulf Coast Historical 
Association, 184 

Texas Highway and Munici- 
pal Contractors Associa- 
tion, 163 

Texas Libraries, noted, 540 

Texas Matchmaker, noted, 418 

Texas Medical Gazette, cited, 
473n 

Texas Medical News, cited, 
465n, 469n, 473n 

Texas Memorial Museum, 149 

Texas-New Mexico dispute, 
article on, 431-463 

Texas Petroleum Research 
Committee, 332 

Texas Philosophical Society, 
172 

Texas Rangers, 186, 222-223, 
556, 557 

Texas Republic, A Social and 


Economic History, cited, 
268n; noted, 314 
Texas Revolution, 175, 549; 


causes of, 341 
Texas Rock Asphalt Com- 


pany, 163 

Texas Savings and Loan 
League, thesis on, listed, 
414 

Texas Siftings (Austin), 
cited, 471n 


Texas State Archives, speech 
on, noted, 147 

Texas State Gazette (Austin), 
cited, 271n, 277n, 286n, 287 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, 539-540; program 
of annual meeting, 146-147 

Texas State Journal of Med- 
icine, mentioned, 167 

Texas Statecraft, noted, 314 

Texas Technological College, 
book on, reviewed, 196-197; 
Southwest Collection, 412 

Texas: The Lone Star State, 
mentioned, 205 

Texas Treasury Papers: Let- 
ters Received in the Treas- 
ury Department of the Re- 
public of Texas, 1836-1846. 
Volume IV, Supplement 
and Letters Received from 
the Military Department, 
reviewed, 196 

Texas Weekly, cited, 116n, 
119n, 120n, 122n 

Texas Western Railroad, 250 

Texas Zeitung, 184 

Texon, Texas, 183 

They Called Him Stonewall, 
noted, 555 

Thigpen, , 857 

Thirty-Second Parallel Pa- 
cific Railroad, dissertation 
on, cited, 362n 

Thirty-Sixth Texas Cavalry, 
90 


Thompson, E. Bruce, books 
reviewed by, 328-824, 419- 
421 
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Thompson, Imogene, 161 

Thompson, John Moore, joins 
Association, 313 

Thompson, Stith, 318, 319 

Thorndale, Texas, 424 

Thornton, Danny, 470 

Thornton, George, 470 

Thornton, Jimmy, 470 

Thornton, W. L., 490 

Three Years Among the Co- 
manches, reviewed, 555-558 

Throckmorton County,8; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Through the Years: A His- 
torical Sketch of Leon 
County and the Town of 
Oakwood, cited, 265n 

Thrupp, Sylvia L., 543 

Thurgood, Malcolm, 419 

Thurston, W. S., 353-354 

Tidelands, oil production in, 
333 

Til, Cornelio, 278 

Time (magazine), cited, 477n, 
481n 

Timmins, Thomas, 241 

Tipton, Missouri, 1 

Titus, A. J., 458 

Tolulene, production of, 329 

Tom Green County, 368. 409; 
deed records of, cited, 9n, 
10n; productive oil forma- 
tions in, 338; surveyors rec- 
ords of, cited, 9n, 1ln, 18n 

Tom Miller Dam, 187 

Tonkawa Indians, 296, 424 

Tornadoes: in Montague 
County, 356-357; of May, 
1958, thesis on, listed, 415 

Torrey, David, 447 

Torrey Trading House, $74 

Torris, Lucias, 279 

Torris, Pantaleon, 279 

Trail Drivers of Texas, noted, 
817 


Trails, 542 
Trammel’s Trace, 250 
Tramps’ Flat (Montague 


County), 350 
Trans - Mississippi Depart- 
ment, 253; governors’ con- 
ference in, 253; headquar- 
ters in Marshall, 252; speech 
on, noted, 558 
Trans-Nueces, 275n, 434; au- 
tonomy of, 277; land titles 
investigated in, 285, 287 
Trans-Pecos: Indian depreda- 
tions in, 232; land claims 
in, 448; problem of land 
titles in, 446 
Transportation: in the South, 
article on, cited, 264n; of 
cotton, 264-265; oil pipe- 


lines, 828, 885-336; prob- 
lem of, 220. See also But- 
terfield Overland Mail, 
Camels, Cattle trails, Con- 
cord coaches, Freighting, 
Land grants, 


Frontier, 
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Marcy Wagon Trail, Navi- 
gation, Oil industry, Over- 
land Mail, Overland trails, 
Oxen, Rio Grande Valley, 
San Antonio-San Diego 
Mail Line, San Antonio- 
Santa Fe Mail Line, Santa 
Fe Trail, Spanish in Texas, 
Stagecoaches, Steamboats, 
Trails, Trammel’s Trace, 
United States, Western 
trails 

Traveler’s Map of Texas, 1867 
revision, cited, 10n 

Travis, William Barret, 60 

Traxler, Ralph N., Jr.: ar- 
ticle by, 859-370; contrib- 
utors note on, 429 

Treanor, John, 876, 377, 378, 
379 

Trejo, José, 301 

Trevino, Alexandro, 1338, 145, 
290, 298 

Trinity County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Trinity River, 133, 140, 258; 
Spanish scouting parties 
to, 292, 296 

Tropical hurricanes, 
script on, noted, 310 

Trotter, Mary, presides at 
Junior Historian luncheon, 
148 

Trudeaux, Félix, 294 

Tucson, Arizona, 1 

Tucson Arizonian, 388 

Tullis, Mrs. Coral H., i650, 
161; elected Association 
treasurer, 149 

Tunstall, A. M., 484n 

Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846- 
1868, cited, 390n 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, 
548 

Turns, Tommy G., joins As- 
sociation, 312 

Tuttle, Elizabeth, presides at 
Association meeting, 148 

Twiggs, David E., 40, 383 

Twitchell, Ralph Emerson, 
455; book by, cited, 439n, 
449n, 455n 

Two Centuries in East Texas, 
cited, 259n, 266n 

Tye, Texas, 8 

Tyler Junior College, 541 

Tyler Reporter, cited, 268n 

Tyrrell Library, contributes 
to book auction, 151 

Tyson, T. L., 124 


manu- 


Uncle Ben (ship), 87 
Under Six Flags, The Story 
of Texas, mentioned, 61 
Underwood, Oscar W., 474, 
479, 481n, 482, 488n, 485, 
488, 492, 498; article on, 
cited, 475n; book by, cited, 
476n; campaign of 1924, 
488; character of, 475; dis- 
sertation on, cited, 476n; 


importance of Texas elec- 
tion to, 484; opposition of 
Ku Klux Klan, 484; polit- 
ical associations of, 476; 
political background of, 
475; significance of defeat 
in Texas primary cam- 
paigns, 489; speeches in 
Texas, 477; supporters at 
state convention, 487 


Underwood Papers, cited, 
476n, 477n, 479n, 481n, 
482n, 483n, 484n, 485n, 
486n, 487n 

Union Pacific Railroad, land 
grant to, 360 


United States: land grants to 
railroads, 364; railroad land 
grant policy, 359-360, 363 

United States Census, 1850, 
cited, 267n 

United States Census, 1860, 
cited, 267n, 268n 

United States Census, 
cited, 261n, 262n 

United States Statutes at 
Large, cited, 359n, 360n, 
363n 

University of Houston, 407 

University of Mexico, 539 

University of Missouri, Aus- 
tin items in library of, 
noted, 306 

University of Texas, 309; 
history of, mentioned, 168; 
seventy - fifth anniversary 
celebration of, 530-540 

University of Texas Library, 


1880, 


University of Texas Package 
Loan Library, thesis on, 
listed, 413 

University of Wichita Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
545 

Upper Rio Grande: article on 
struggle over, 431-463; road 
established to, 432 

Upshur County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Upton County, petroleum 
conservation in, 333; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
338 

Utah, Confederate 
thizers in, 388 

Utley, Robert M., 535-538 

Uvalde County, 398 


sympa- 


Valdez, José Antonio, 138 
Valdez, Juan, 279 
Valdez, Xavier, 127 
Valerius, John Behner, thesis 
by, listed, 415 
Vandale, Earl, 
noted, 147 
Vandale, Mrs. Vada, 162 
Vandiver, Frank E., 538; 
books by, reviewed, 193- 
194, 551-555 


speech on, 


Van Dorn, Earl, 68, 76, 87n, 
386, 390 

Van Horn, Texas, 18 

Van Horn’s Wells, 18; stage- 
coach losses at, 288 

Van Horne, Jefferson, 
444, 445 

Van Tassel, David, 312; book 
reviewed by, 547-549 

Van Tuyl, Anthony, 161; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 151 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Anthony, 161 

Van Zandt, Isaac, 242 

Van Zandt County, produc- 
tive oil formations in, 338 

Van Zandt University, 249 

Vaquero of the Brush Coun- 
try, quoted, 218 

Vasquez, José Antonio, 128 

Veasey, James A., 322 

Vega, Tomas de la, 376, 877; 
article on Brazos grant of, 
371-382; map of grant of, 
facing page 372 

Velmar, R. N., 280 

Velasco, treaty of, 433 

Veramendi Palace, 223 

Verdadera Idea, noted, 198 

Vereins Kirche Museum, 171 

Vestal, Donald M., Jr., joins 
Association, 189 

Vicksburg and El Paso Rail- 
road, see Texas Western 
Railroad 

Victoria, Texas, 29 

Victoria County, 267; census 
of, cited, 267n 

Viennese Revolution of 1848, 
noted, 309 

Vigness, David M., 418; lec- 
tures in Chile, 170 

Vigness, Mrs. David M., 413 

Villaverde, Joaquin de, 144 

Villerreal, Felipe, 279 

Vining, Le Roy, 445 

Vivero, Adeodato, 296 

Vollbracht, L., 267 

Von Clausewitz, 


448, 


» 194 


Waco, Texas, 186, 871, 879- 
380, 480, 486, 490; thesis 
on tornado of May, 19538, 
in, listed, 415 

Waco Advance, 379 

Waco Bar and Incidents in 
Waco History, cited, 372n 

Waco City Directory, 382 

Waco Farm and Labor Jour- 
nal, cited, 481n 

Waco Indians, 517 

Waco and McLennan County, 


Texas, cited, 876n, 879n, 
380n, 381n 
Waco News-Tribune: cited, 


482n, 485n, 487n; thesis on, 
listed, 415 


Waco Times-Herald: cited, 


480n; thesis on, listed, 415 
Waco Village, 373 


Index 


Waghalter, Milton H., Jr., 
joins Association, 416 

Walch, Johann Joseph, res- 
toration of home of, 171 

Walker, » 281 

Walker, Charles S., 
by, cited, 388n 

Walker, Ganahl, joins Asso- 
ciation, 545 

Walker, Samuel H., 453, 556 


article 


Walker, William, 315-316, 
392n 
Walker County, productive 


oil formations in, 337 


Wallace, Charles B., joins 
Association, 313 
Wallace, Edward S., 538; 


book by, reviewed, 315-317; 
contributes to book auction, 
150 

Wallace, Ernest, 161; book by, 
cited, 454n 

Wallace, W. A. A. (Bigfoot), 
231-232 

Waller County, productive oil 
formations in, 337 

Wallis, Jonnie Lockhart, book 
by, cited, 261n, 265n 

Walradt, T., 281 

Walsh, Thomas J., 477n, 488 

Walsh Papers, cited, 477n 

Walters, Paul, joins Associa- 
tion, 416 

Walz, Robert B., 161 

War and the Weather, men- 
tioned, 101, 105 

War of the Rebellion: A Com- 
pilation of the Official Rec- 
ords of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, cited, 67n, 


883n, 384n, 385n, 386n, 
888n, 389n, 390n, 391n, 
394n, 898n, 399n, 400n, 
401n, 402n, 408n, 404n 


Ward, Mrs. Hortense, 483 

Ward, William, 532 

Ward County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Ware, Henry, plantation of, 
253 

Waring, Texas, 534 

Warner, C. A., 161; article 


by, 327-340; contributors 
note on, 429; speech by, 
noted, 147 


Warner, Mrs. C. A., 161 
Warren, David M., 161, 306; 
elected Association vice- 
president, 149 
Warren, Howard C., 
Association, 544 
Washburn, Charles F., pic- 
ture of, between pages 210- 
211 
Washburn and Moen Manu- 
facturing Company, 211 
Washington, John M., 435- 
436, 437, 488, 439 
Washington County, 221, 407; 
Indian depredations in, 222; 


joins 
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map of, noted, 408; pro- 
ductive oil formations in, 
337 

Waskom, Texas, 240, 251, 253 

Water wheel, picture of, not- 
ed, 541-542 

Waters, M. A., 476n 

Waters-Pierce Oil Company, 
821 

Watrous, John Charles, 225, 
275n, $871, 872, 878, 374, 
875, 376, 879; book on, 
cited, 373n, 876n, 379n 

Watson, Mrs. Hazel, joins 
Association, 189 

Watson, James A., 283, 284 

Watts, Roderick J., 168 

Wayne, Henry C., 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 35, 36; procures 
camels in Levant, 26 

Waugh, Julia, contributes to 
book auction, 150 

Webb, Atticus, 485 

Webb, James W., 
446 

Webb, John, 280 

Webb, Mildred, 162 

Webb, Walter P., 161, 175, 
178, 275n, 3817-818, 583; 
book by, cited, 24n, 209n; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 151; elected vice-pres- 
ident of American Histori- 
cal Association, 312; intro- 


434-435, 


duction by, noted, 556; 
quoted, 219; speech by, 
noted, 533 


Webb County, 272, 434 

Webster, Daniel, 451 

Weeden, Matilda LeGrand, 

O. Douglas, article 
by, cited, 52n 

Weems, John Edward: article 


by, 494-507; contributors 
note on, 560 
Weibling, Bessie May, con- 


tributes to book auction, 
151 

Welborn, Claud Alson, dis- 
sertation by, listed, 415 

Wells, James B., 52, 61, 62, 
281 

Wells, William J., 241 

Wells Fargo Company, 549 

Wenty, John W., 280 

West: article on Civil War 
in, 383-405; dust storms in, 
234 

West Texas: oil discoveries 
in, 328, 3838; oil pipelines 
from, 328; oil production 
in, 339 

West Texas Gulf Pipeline, 
336 


West Texas State College, 
410 

West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, cited, 
3938n, 394n, 399n, 400n 
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West Texas Historical and 
Scientific Society Bulletin, 
cited, 42n 

Western Trail, 357 

Western trails, 537 

Weston, Corinne Comstock, 


Westward expansion, 536, 


Weyman family, 273 

Wharton, Clarence, book by, 
cited, 437n 

What Became of Judge Baird, 
cited, 437n 

Whatley, Mrs. A. A., joins 
Association, 189 

Whetstone, Dicy, 241, 242, 
244, 247, 249 

Whetstone, Peter, 241, 242, 
244, 246, 247, 249 

White, F. S., 443 

White, H. A., book by, not- 
ed, 554 

White, Raymond E.: article 
by, 257-269; contributors 
note on, $25; joins Asso- 
ciation, 416; speech by, 
noted, 148 

White Elephant Saloon, 171 

Whitehead, E. Harlan, joins 
Association, 416 

Whitehead, Mrs. E. Harlan, 
joins Association, 416 

Whiteley, G. R., 521n 

Whitesboro, Texas, 4 

Whitford, William C., book 
by, cited, 384n, 388n 

Whiting, William H. C., 22 

Whitted, Billy Joe, thesis by, 
listed, 415 

Why the Chisholm Trail 
Forks: And Other Tales 
of the Cattle Country, re- 
viewed, 418-419 

Wichita County, 312; map 
of, noted, 307 

Wichita Falls, Texas, $812, 


477 

Wichita Falls Times, 312 

Widén, Carl T., 162 

Wight, Lyman, speech on, 
noted, 541 

Wilbarger County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Wilbur, John K., 281 

Wilcox trend, oil discoveries 
along, 328 

Wiley, Mrs. T. E., 161 

Wilson, Edith B., book by, 
noted, 422 

Wilson, Glenn O., 161; article 
by, 350-858; contributes to 
book auction, 151; contrib- 
utors note on, 429; speech 
by, noted, 147 

Wilson, Mrs. Glenn O., 161 


Wilson, James D., joins As- 
sociation, 313 


Wilson, Joseph Ruggles, 422 


Index 


Wilson, Logan, 168 

Wilson, T. L., contributes to 
book auction, 151 

Wilson, Woodrow, 51, 64, 475, 
478; book on, reviewed, 
422-424 

Wilson County: oil produc- 
tion in, 329; productive oil 
formations in, 337, 338 

Willacy County. thesis on li- 
brary resources in, listed, 
413 

William Armstrong (ship), 
201 

William Bollaert’s Texas, re- 
viewed, 197-199 

Williams, Amelia W., 174; 
article by, noted, 540-541; 
books edited by, cited, 
451n, 453n, 462n 

Williams, Mrs. Bernard C., 
311 

Williams, Ewell Roach, thesis 
by, listed, 415 

Williams, Gus, 222 

Williams, Harry, article on, 
noted, 555 

Williams, J. W., 162; article 
by, 1-19; article by, noted, 
808; contributors note on, 
205 

Williams, James A., 241, 259 

Williams, Robert H., 259; 
book by, cited, 391n, 396n 

Williams, Samuel M., 371-372, 
376, 377 

Williams, T. Harry, article 
by, noted, 554 

Williamson, Henry F., joins 
Association, 544 

Williamson, J. W., 150 

Williamson, Mary Lynn, book 
by, noted, 553 

Williamson, Robert Lee, 147, 
161; book reviewed by, 
555-558 

Williamson, Mrs. T. D., joins 
Association, 312 

Willis, H. P., 481n 

Willis, William L., 161 

Winfield Scott (ship), 201 

Winfrey, Dorman, 162; book 
notes by, 204; chairman of 
Junior Historian meeting, 
148; contributes to book 
auction, 151 

Winfrey, Mrs. Dorman, 162 

Wingate, Benjamin, 519 

Wingate, Hiram, 519n 

Winkler, E. W., book edited 
by, cited, 63n, 220n 

Winkler County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Winn, J. C., 528-529 

Winship, John, 267 

Wise County: oil production 
in, 329; productive oil for- 
mations in, 338; surveyors 
records of, cited, 5n 


With the Border Ruffians: 
Memories of the Far West, 
1852-1868, cited, 391n, 396n 

Witherspoon, M. E., 183 

Wittke, Carl, book by, men- 
tioned, 184 

Wolf, D., 280 

Wolfe, I. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 188 

Woll, Adrian, 431 

Wolters, Bob, joins Associa- 
tion, 189 

Woman suffrage, and Under- 
wood, Oscar W., 476 

Wood, George T., 434, 435, 
438-439 

Wood, Lester B., 162 

Wood, Peter C., 84 

Wood County, productive oil 
formations in, 338 

Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House: A_ Personality 
Study, reviewed, 422-424 

Woodrow Wilson, Life and 
Letters, noted, 422 

Woods, Clara, 106 

Woods, I. C., 228-229; cited, 
230n, 231n, 232n, 233n 

Woods, Peter C., 87n 

Woodson, 853 

Woodward, D. Valin R., 161 

Woodward, Mac, 168 

Wook, Constance, 162 

Wooten, Dudley G., book by, 
cited, 98n 

Wooten, Thos. H., 280 

World War I, 478; in Milam 
County, 426 

World War II: in Milam 
County, 426; and oil indus- 
try, 327 

Worley, Ted R., article by, 
noted, 306 

Worth, William Jenkins, 432, 
458n, 541 

Worth County, 441, 447 

Wortham, Louis J., book by, 
cited, 264n 

Wright, H. C., reminiscences 
of, cited, 396n 

Wright, L. B., views on rain- 
making experiment, 112 

Wright, Lyle H., book by, 
cited, 2n 

Wright, Muriel H., article by, 
noted, 306 

Writings of Sam Houston: 
cited, 451n, 453n; men- 
tioned, 174 


XIT Ranch, 102, 214 

XIT Ranch of Texas, cited, 
462n 

Ximenes, Diego, 297 


Yager, William O., 70n, 75 

Yandell, Glenda, 148 

Yaqui Indians, 199 

Yates, John P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 313 
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Yates, M., 353 

Year Book for Texas, cited, 
52n 

Yearly, William W., 523, 532 

Yegua Creek, 222 

Yellowstone Creek, 398 

Yoakum, Henderson, 410 

Yoakum County, productive 
oil formations in, 338 

Young, Bob, 182 

Young, John, 278n, 282 


Index 


Young County, 6, 8; com- 
missioners court minutes, 
cited, 6n, 7n 

Younger, Richard D., 407 

Ysleta, Texas, 444 

Yturria, Francisco, 281 

Yuma, Arizona, 1 


Zachary Taylor: Soldier of 
the Republic, cited, 452n, 
453n 
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Zachary Taylor: Soldier in 
the White House, cited, 
454n, 457n, 461n 

Zamora Corps, 134 

Zehrer, Mrs. Vivian Marie 
Green, thesis by, listed, 415 

Zisman, S. B., pamphlet by, 
noted, 412 

Zuber, W. P., 258; article by, 
cited, 258n 
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Members by the Executive Council.” Honorary Life Membership is the 
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Nixon, Dr. P. I. 


Life Members 


The constitution provides also that “such benefactors of the Association 
as shall pay into its treasury at any one time the sum of one hundred dollars, 
or shall present to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other 
acceptable matter, shall be classed as Life Members.” 
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83rd year of dependable personal service 
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2, 


or 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 


During 55 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 


strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,650,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $418,000,000. As it has grown 
in size and financial strength, so has it grown 
in service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $270,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Louisiana and Texas. 


Southwestern Life 


HOME OFFICE, DALLAS JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


FAMILY*PROTECTION, BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE’* ANNUITIES * PENSION PLANS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


THE TEXAS NEWS 


A Miscellany of Texas History in Newspaper Style 
Ralph W. Steen, Editor 


“If you want to know how valuable the habit of newspaper reading is, 
turn to this ingenious and intriguing book which narrates Texas history 
in the style of newspaper front pages.’—The Dallas Morning News. 

The Texas News is a miscellany of Texas history written as a series of 
newspaper issues, each with a separate date—beginning March, 1493. It is 
an accurate, readable account of interesting sidelights that make up Texas 
history. The comprehensive index has more than 2,000 entries. 

“In the sheer uniqueness of its presentation, it may well be ranked as 
one of the outstanding volumes of Texas history to appear in any number 


of years.”—The Galveston Daily News. 8% x 1114” 187 pp. $5.00 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


by H. Yoakum 


This scholarly study covers the history of Texas from its first settlement 
in 1685 to its annexation. Originally published in two volumes in 1855, 
this remains the first complete, accurate, and objective history of Texas. 


A Facsimile in one volume. 5% x 8%” 1058 pp. $10.00 


Told for the first time in more than 
a quarter of a century! 


THE STORY OF TEXAS SCHOOLS 


The fascinating story of education in Texas from 1519 to the 
present, written by Dr. C. E. Evans, president emeritus of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers’ College. 


“Here is a comprehensive and dependable account of education in 
Texas, written by a man fitted to undertake the task . . . a book that 
deserves a place in every library worthy the name in the whole of Texas. 
Departments of education will find it indispensable. And every reader 
who wants to understand the interesting story of the growth of education 
in his state will want a copy.”—The Dallas Morning News. 

This intelligent study of the beginnings, development, and the admin- 
istration of the public and private schools in Texas from 1519 to the 
present is the first book of its nature to be published in more than 25 
years. The Story of Texas Schools provides excellent source material and 
contains material not readily accessible to the average researcher. 

6x9” 480 pp. $6.00 


THE STECK COMPANY ©® Publishers * Austin, Texas 
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TEXAS IN 1837 

Edited by ANDrew Forest Muir 

One of the most valuable and interesting 
narratives of the Texas Republic ever published. 
Illuminating notes and introduction. 244 pages. 
April $4.50 


DOG GHOSTS 

By J. Mason Brewer 

A delightful collection of dialect tales by Amevi- 
ca’s leading Negro folklorist, author of The 
Word on the Brazos. iitustrated by John 
Biggers. c.200 pages. May $425 


MILTON AND THIS PENDANT WORLD 
By GEORGE W. WuiTinG 

A highly readable study of Milton's poetry 
and the religious tradition, this book is the frui- 
tion of alifetime of scholarship. 256 pages. 
Apnil $5.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY TEXAS 

By Joun 

Edited by Joun Hormes JENKINS, 111 
Absorbingly interesting tales of pioneer life in 
Texas, Indian fighting, the Revolution. Edited 
by aremarkable teen-age scholar. ¢.350 pages. 
May $5.00 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
BAUDELAIRE’S LES FLEURS DU MAL 
A revaluation by outstanding critics: Bandy, 
Engle, Freedman, Justice, Peyve, Ruff, and 
Shattuck. 75 pages. Illus. March $2.00 


THE SOUTH IN NORTHERN 
EYES, 1831-1861 

By Howarp R. Froan 

How tvue was the picture of the ante-bellum 
South which existed in the minds of literate 
Northerners? The author concludes that it 
was frequently distorted. 212 pages. 
January $3.95 
UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE 
PACIFIC, 1897-1909 

By R. BraisTED 

A valuable, highly readable examination of the 
eva in American naval history during which the 
United States emerged as a major force in the 
Pacific. ¢. 288 pages. February $5.00 


RICH’S FAREWELL TO MILITARY 
PROFESSION 

Edited by THomas Masry CRANFILL 

A facsimile of the Bodleian Libvavy's unique copy 
of Barnaby Rich’s most important work, with 
introduction and textual notes. 450 pages. 
May 675 


TORNADOES OVER TEXAS 

Waco and San Angelo in Disaster 

By Harry Estitt Moore 

A factual sociological study of how two cities 
reacted to catastrophe. A book with important 
implications for all America. 322 pages. 
March $5.00 


RECENT AND OUTSTANDING 


PLATERO AND 1 

By Juan RAMON JIMENEZ 

Translated by Eroise RoAcH 

“An exquisite book, rich, shimmering and truly 
incomparable” — The New Yorker. “Sheer 
descriptive magic” — Time. 


Third large printing. 232 pages. 93.75 


BRANN AND THE ICOWOCLAST 
By CHARLES CARVER 

“One of the most absorbing books to come out 
of Texas ina long time”—WVew York Times. 
“One of the most interesting books of the year’— 
Dallas Morning News. 


212 pages. Illustrated £3.95 


University of Texas Press Austin 12, Texas 


BIG D 
IS FOR DALLAS 


Chapters in the Twentieth-Century History 
of Dallas 


by James Howard 


“Mr. Howard writes with taste and wit, 
and with the instincts of a scholar.” 


—Sam Acheson, author of 
35,000 Days in Texas 


Distributed by Obtainable from 
University Co-operative Society McMurray’s Bookshop, 
2246 Guadalupe Dallas 


Austin, Texas 
$3.25 


It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you’ll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 
some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 
Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET * AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Telephone GR 6-6561 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 
$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 
are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 


$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 
$5.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association Announces 


the Publication of the Second Volume in the 


LIMITED EDITION 


Texas County and Local History Series 


by 


CARRIE J. CROUCH 


A History of Young County, Texas 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 


traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Beiknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 


versity of Texas. 


Order from: 
TEXAS 


STATE HISTORICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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$5.00 
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Rex W, Strickland. 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
W. Winkler 


BAILEY CARROLL 
Meanagiag Editor 


TE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


8011, University Station 


| ae Handbook of Texas 
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